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ROM THE 
EARIIEST to the PRESENT Ti ME 8. 


5 EXHIBITING 

_ The trüe Cavses of the Szraration from 

Rome, in the Reign of Henry VIII. And * 
Review — intended at the Revolutions 


þ 
5 * WITH 


.. 
_—__ 


Reward VI. and Queen E/izabeth, from the Calumnies of a . 
Popiſh Writer, publiſhed in the F Hh nnd Second Volumes 1 '-; 
an Hiftory, entitled, The Church Hiftory of HNA, from — 
the Year 1500, to the Year 1688, chief inn 9 to 


Cn. . | 
| BEING : 


a, 8 AccounT of the | . Diſſolation + 
of Monafteries, and firſt Attempts for a Reformation nnder 
King Henry VIII. the unſettled State of the Reformation under 


Edward VI. the Interruption it met with from Queen wo 
with the laſt Hand put to it by Queen Elizabeth. we 


And a PR E F A CE, 


. SumMary of the falſe Facts and ParnetEuss F 
advanced by the enen IA 
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ORD, 


Should be ſuſpected of 
aiming at unfair Advan- 
tages for this Eflay, if my 
Addreſs to your Lord- 

was made with the leaſt View 

of icing your Protection: From 

Evidence, and not from Authority, 

controverſial Subjects are to receive 

their Support, and the Authority of 
your Lordſbips Name, thro the 
LiteraryWorld, 8 add too muc 
A2 S Weight 


*» 


WD CATION. 
1 ge 0 'this ds. of the . 


„„ 4 


our Tor ” ; hot as 
2 one Yrs whom your 2 
ſhip has condeſcended to beftow ma- 

ny Marks of Eſteem, but as the Re- 
Us ſolution of an hiſtorical Problem 
= only: Which your Lordſhip, from 


your habitual Turn to Speculation 5 


a well as Bufineſs, would not be 
diſpleaſed to conſider, without any 
Reference to the Hand from whence 
it comes, or to the Proportion it 
bears to any political Standard 
"I Which may chance to be in Uſe. 
1 As your own Philoſophical and 
© | Literary Reſearches have been uni- 
verſal, nor even your Politics con- 
Ae to the Forms of Buſine „ or 
mere Mechaniſm of Gover | 
but extended thro' all the Müeaſtes 
of human Nature, and the Obſeu- 
rity of Antiquity, to know Man as 
he is in himſelf, and under every 
improved Covering that learned 
Greece or Rome: could give * 


Degree of Freedom, as may give 
new Life and BR «Mabe | 
-Inquiſative. n 
When Men, be ** had no 
Taſte for Letters, have at auy Time 
brought themſelves to the Head of 
Affairs, by long Buſtle in Buſineſs 
3 Faction, it is no Wonder they 
| ſhould never once caſt a favourable 
- By e on thoſe Arts, which had no 
Saane, in their Advancement: But 
ſuch kind of Adminiſtrations ge- 
nerally avenge themſelves, and o- 
thers, who neglected the ſmalleſt 
4ncouragement to true Literature, 
ſo neceſſary to make a free People 
happy 8 — been reduc” dto beſtow 

 conbjtant: Rewards; on; the, let 


«© AX * & 


Peop ple 8 t Art tegr 2 Wt 

* ih when the Exigences of Go- 

vatntnent call to we Helm a Mi- 

niſter of ee Learning and 
Abi- 


DEDICATION. 
Abilities, - of inlarged Knowledge 
and — Seu Views; ſuch an one 
will naturally cheriſh and | 
thoſe Arts, which dave made him 
of public” Truſt and Con. 
Nor will he i this analy out of : 
Gratitude, but Police. 
le knows, that the Sciences are 
r to the Welfare of a 
State as Trade and Manufacture; 
that if the latter gain Power and 
Wealth, yet the former only can 


inſtruct a Community how to uſe 


them, or prevent. the Inereaſe of 
private Acquiſitions n the 
Energy of public Spirit. - © 
He knows, that ee con- 
founds the Ideas of Liberty and Li- 
centiouſneſs; that Barbariſm makes 
Men reſtleſs, turbulent, and difo- 
bedient; the Cure of which is the 
Qulti vation of Letters, as they ſhew 
Men the Bleſſings of a free Obe 
dience; and calm and meliorate 
that over- active Vigour of Mind, 
nag for Want of its — Exer- 
ciſe, 


Die ATION, 


ciſe, the purſuit of Knowledge, 
hurries them into the W =. 
Cabals of Faction. 125 $ 

Nor can any Iaſtance _ given, 
that Letters.) were, ever hurtfat; tid; 
Society, till they were .themſelyes, 
firſt hurt, by an avowed Dontempt- 
of them, or the public Support of 
thoſe, who are their ee e 
bium and Diſ grace. 
Then 5 they have "foes 
times recoiled on theis Deſpiſers, 
and ſhewn, that even in their loweſt 
| State they were above Contempt; 

tho in their higheſt, they: will al- 
ways want Support: 

Upon this Preſumption of the 
moſt favourable Auſpices for Letters, 
I lay, before your Lordſbip my 
Thoughts (free and- unreſtrained) a- 
bout the Nature of our eccleſiaſtical 
Government ; truſting to your 
Loradſhip's Charade; which is, to 
pardon every well· meant Error, and 
to improve every imperfect Truth; 
whilſt the Mechanic in Politics pre- 
fers ſheer Complaiſance 1 to Collifion of 

Sentt- 
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ter, for preſumimg io obtrude. his 
eme 


Weight to the Calummies of Rome, by per- 
 Pifting in Sentiments adverſary the efta- 
lila Church; ſince thoſe who are not fuſe 
pedted to want Inclination' 
ments, have, ever ſince the' Revolution, 175 
agreed amongſt tbemſelves about the 

 thads they ought to Take, to grue Pte, Sta- 


bility, and Perfection to the Proteſtant 


Cauſe; an Excuſe for this Eqaß, to vindi- 
cate the Rights of Religion and Liberty, 

night be received rather as an Impeachment DE 

of the" Integrity" of the Proteſtant Reader, 


than a decent Compliment to his 7udgment. 
The Mather 3 hopes, that the Sea- 
BY  ſonableneſs 


| fan mes foal We 


apo the Public; pet ſince the 
'ZeaF of Popery hath lately revived many 


exploded Miſrepreſentations againſt the Re. 
formation ; ſince Proteſtant Di Wſenters give 


for Effabliſb. 


20 


V. 1, 
23 too, . the fo 


PREFACE. 


ſonablemeſs of this Work, will Vero it 


to rhe Candor of the A 


n of more W right, who} ike wr 


great Bodies move ow, may in Time give a 
more" finifbed Defeuce of our Ercleſiaſtiral 


Cunſtitutiom; but a defective Efſay may per- 
haps be ſo fortunate as to abate the preſent 
Impreſſions to the" Diſadvantage of the eſta- 
bliſh'd Church, ariſing. from the following 


Incident, ee from the Aſperſions caſi 


upon the Reformation, in a Bool lately 


publiſhed, under the Title of, © The Church 


45 Hiſtory of England, from the Year 1500 
eto the Year 1688, chiefly with regard to 


Catholicks; being a compleat Account 
of the Divorce, Supremacy, Diſſolution 


<«. of Monaſteries, and firſt Attempts for a 


« Reformation: under King Henry VIII. the 


< unſettled State of the Reformation under 
Edward VI. the Interruption it met 
„with from Queen Mary, with the _ | 
*. *Fand * to it wed CEE ger ng 55 
Le Winter of this Biere 2 ee, 
lowing Principles and Facts. 
That the national Clergy of England, 
under the Inſpection of an univerſal Pa- 
oo ſtor, alvays * up themſelves to 
« enjoy 


öͥͤͥͤ 
<« enjoy a Power of acting independently of 
© the civil Magiſtrate, in all Matters purely ' 
« ſpiritual, vis. Conſecrations, Admini- 
« tration of the Sacraments, .' cenſuring er- 
„ roneous Opinions, pronouncing upon Mat- 
ters of Faith, and granting Diſpenſations 
« for. Marriage; and, that a ſpiritual Head- v. 2. p. 4. 
<«< ſhip-or- Independence, is the Doctrine of 
« ſome of the Epiſcopal Party and Presby- / 
« terians, eſpecially thoſe of the Kirk of | 
c Scotland. That neither the Archbiſhop, 1. 15.78. j 
gor any other Biſhop, was qualified; to 85. | 
<< exerciſe his Juriſdiction without the Pope's . 
Approbation and Allowance. * That there p. 70. : 
« hath been a conſtant Correſpondence be- | 
9 - tween the See of Rome and Church. of 
8 « England. That Pope Gr egory : beſtowed: P- 11. 
« a, very extenſi ve Juriſdiction on St. Au- 
« euſtin;'/ conferring. on him, beſides the 
« Dignity of the Archiepiſcopal See [of 
« Canterbury], the Primacy both over tbe 
* Britiſh and Saxon Churches; whereas, 
(the Britons, before this Regulation, were 
« ſubject to a Primate of their own. That the'p. 12. 
« Britiſh Chriſtians a applied themſelvesconti- 
cc vually to the See of Canterbury for Direc- 
0 tions. T hat i in the th and ioth Century, p. 26, 28. 
© there came out of Males ſome to be or- | 
* * dained Biſhops, by BA Plegmund, 1 


B 2 « and 


"a 8 That Aer an Application f near 


PREFACE. 


> ary: ppb e 5 wa . 
Mx Litehjeld, Sr. Davide,” an the Arch- | 


1 *-biſhop of 7 eee to withdraw - 


been obliged. to de- 


6,700; Meats Gautinugncetothe dee of. Rame, 


Gamer inſormed King Henry VIII. 
ee that he was veſted with Judicial. Autho- 
ee, in ſpiritual 3 in Right of his. 


Crown and Office, tho the Eagliſb Hiſto- 
4 ry does not afford one ſingle Precedent, or 


p. 94-95-1even' ani Attempt this Way. That the 


neu Title which the King thereupon aſſu- 
— om of ſupreme Head of the Church, 
4 Was a double Attack both againſt the See 
« of Name and the Clergy;at Home; as it 


4 ſexularĩſed the Clergy, an- made them de- 
& pendent on the civil Magiſſrate in all Parts 


v. 2. p. 10. C their Character. That whatever Con- 


c ſtruction Divines may put upon the Ad. 
4 nſtituting the King Head of. the 
, it is certain, that in, Practice, 
the Olatgy are not allowed any indepen- 
dent Juriſdistion or Power z but, that Re- 
Lligion was brought upon the fame, Foot 
©with. Trade and Manufacture: So. that 
tho the. See of Robo. is a Loſer, yet the 
"bi: k * anno 


Za 
x 5 * 3 


- oo That Archiepiſcopal, Ra 
<« Capitular Courts wete egen — ** 


"A drawing 


„ That in the Reign of Edward VI. the 


* tions cher mee be. 
816011 5 'B 3 a Men, 


C 
5 


« Engliſh" Clergy have got nothifigs but a 
> Lay-Maſter inſtead oF one of "their: on 
- e e . 


ri 


legit Ve. 1.8 


“ Commiſſions from the Crown granted to 
« Lay-Men. That the Church being ſwal- p. pn? 
« lowed up in he State, and, the Canon 
„Law rendred inſignificant, by their with- 
from Rome; it was requiſite that 

« ſome Sort of Eccleſiaſtical Lays ſhould be 
e eſtabliſhed that would anſwer the Pu rpoſe 


of the Reformation: And that a Scheme 
Hof this Kind was laid by Het II. 
© and finiſhed in the Reign of Edward VI. 8 


< but the young King dying before it Was 
« confirmed, the Reſormers are at a Lok at 
« this Day for ſome ſuch. Proviſion; as it ap- 

« pears. by the aukward and blundering 28 q 
00 c Proceedingsof their n | 

< they want ſtanding Laws for their Directi. 
0 < on. That the Church hath not yet giyen Ib. p.354. 
4 Content in the Matter of Ceremonies, and 
« Diſſenters ſtill quarrel with the Diſcipline. 


cation had no Power z the Altera- 
mae b ec 


off? 
£3 
* 


„ 
p * 


Ot q 


4 * > 


PREFACE, 
« Men, v whit the" Convocation Was flen⸗ 


4 * 7 1 Ly „ 9 9 


cc *ced.” {I 28 n ö 1 | 385 it} 


* 1 17 7 - A > £ 4 ** 5 
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That in n Elizabety's Reign, 'the 


« Biſhops and Convocation, were refuſed to 


_  Wexerciſe the Power committed to them by 


oo Chriſt. That 'a Remedy was found want- 


„ing to unite Proteſtants amongſt them- 


«faves; and Articles of Religion were 


1 Urawy up, and à Diſcipline” cotifidered of; 


P. 13. 


p. 32. 


p. 326. 


Pp: 327 


<the puritanical Party inſiſting upon ati A 
« belton | 5 ſeveral Frackices and Ceremo- 


* 25 8 W 
m 8 A (Fund [< 
nes 5 4 T : 
Nr d 93 80 


0 " OMe! the bee 
« into' Parties, and into ſeparate Congrepati- 
<'ons 0 hieb the Wiſdom of tlie Nat ation | 


bi * conlda L Ever put a Stop 10. nan 
| 2 _ n 2 * N ef 37 Sri; Tins vl f 


#3 


4 That a Volume of tür Laws | 


« was publiſhed againſt thoſe who refuſed 
cc to ſubſcribe tothe new Religion; and that 
the Puritans attacked the Ppiſcopal 'Go- 
'«yernment, and ridiculed the Character in 
* abuſive and virulent 'Paiyphlets. * 


"1 : "1 ' # 


89 > 
k 


$4 
#37: 


Prat dd Priitabs? fortniing" Hopes of 
5 Pavour in King James, from'the . 
0 ö ions 


] 2 % . Be 3 
® R * E * 4 I A GC E. 
* „ — g Sal A 7 


< ſions of his Education, preſented, an Ad- 
« dreſs to him, called, The Millenary, Peti- 
« gion, but obtained nothing beſides a Con- 
< den at Hampton- Court. * 


Al. vt 2 1 KP FORT - OE: + 2 18 


« That 8 about Religion | ari- 8 2. p. 


Aan ure e Comarus, 
« Profeſſors in Holland, the ſaid King inte- 


vi 


=y 


* 


« reſted himſelf therein; and a Synod. be- P. 330. 


| ing called at Dort, the Arminians. were 

6 excluded as Schiſmatics, and alledged in 
0 vain, their Right to be heard. From 
whence a Compariſon may be made between 
the Council of Trent and Dort. In the 


0e Catholic Church there is no room to ob- 
« ject againſt the Method of holding Coun- 
4 ils, where all Things arc carried on with f 


| « 48 reedom, and none excluded, Sc. which 
« is far different from what is obſerved * 
« « he reformed, Churches. 


* 


; « "That the great Change of Relie boeh V. I. P. 


in Germany and England, was an 1567 Fl 


« tal Undertaking; ; for in the former it be- 


gan with Luther's private Garrel with 
< the Dominican Friers; and in the latter, 


119. 


« With Haug the VIIIa Reſentment againſt 


* : 7 
+4 


&of —— 3 hes Catherine, with p. 74, 4 


B 4 1 


vii) PRBFAGE. 
4 hom he had lived ſeventeen Years with- 

ee gut au Seruples cor ne unn, 
_ of wei Marrige, „„ 

F W > > MPR 

v. ** x. That a ne Dilike . Queen, 
73, 4. nd à furious Paſſion for Auns Bullen, 
" 6& were the Maſte of all tlie Moti- 
ons in the FProceſo of Divorce z and that 


e the Huch, Spaniards, | Germans, an d 
© alu, one Way or other, 

« ſel yrs concerned in the Controverſy, 
cc Well As the Sage. 155 . Fab n 


11 * * N eee 
Ar bat che Avoest. Vobecke⸗ Sante 00 
« Rome, which Aſplcaſed the King, was 2 


p. 7575 * Matter of common Equity. That his Ho- 


1 t not compel the Pope 


vi It c 428 5 


&\ 7 


d to the 


ce Ineſs ought” to have hearke! 


</Qtieen's Appeal; and that ſubordinate 


<-Courts' of * Judicsture, ought not to pre- 
clude the 3 W to a * Is 
Tribunal. 7 


n * ! 
e 


25 * 2 1 2 bY 18. 
eie eigen 


4. hit © Heavy" VIII. wy "_ cou'd 
into a Compliance, 
ce 5 ral Statutes in Prejudice of the 
we, y See, and ſeveral Acts of Diſtreſs up- 
he national "Clergy; particularly the 


*. Execution of the dormant Statutes of 


"n [#® Provifors, nor Was able to'reftrain his Paſ- 
— 1 * Ke ſion, 


EIB. 


« fled! — chen to make — or Re 
this Blunder, and unparallebd Jaftance: g 
« Raſhneſs, was adviſed to have the Matter 


th, 9 * s 
75 determined b nnn * 
* 5 5 p — 
5 * o 3 * * 
# „ 4 4 "3 © 3 ” 


5 2 12 n * " % 
a —— 8 3Pren a 
1 1 p 
the er eee ; 
8 3 9 5 ; 8 
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, And in order to nn i it vras not 5 88. 
— ſafficient: to humble the Clergy, 
as hath been already related, unleſs the 
„ Monks, who were a rich and powerful 
$6 Wan were difabled xa a giving . 


4 9 ag f 4 | 
A 8 ofa. 3 SIGH) 2: Gre 4s £44 fs Feen ” 


1 put, hin uren the p. 97. 8. 
ie had eſine laid Hands en A. 


0 nats. 7 ͥ ĩ²˙—üi 8 


. Bat to give this avaricious - Den 5 an p. . 1. 
Air of Juſtice, it was agreed in Council, 
— < that there ſhould be a general Viſitation f 
| «all, under the Direction and Commiſſion of 
© Cromwtll, the King's Vicar General: 
And Care was taken to raiſe an Erpecta- 


— 


” „ 


p- Tog, 


Illo, cat the Lands of the Honſes to be 108. 
e for * or upon Sur- * 


W renders | 


* | P RE FACE. 


|  6-xenders, ſhould be converted to ſpiritual 
es, and tranefotted: to te _ 
5 r pag i Bis Ald Hai 


"7 4 et, rigdalts the Diflblizion wol Effect, 
101, 108, & W Pretence either that. the Number of 
12 2 theſe Houſes was too great, of Immorali- 
ty in ſome, Poverty in others, Deſertion, 
« Forfeiture, or voluntary Surrender, the 
4 Parliament was prevailed on to- ſettle theſe 
¶Eſtates on the King, his Heirs and Succeſ- 
4 ſors, todothere with according to his and their 
Will and Pleaſure; but chiefly in Conſide- 
A8 that, byithis Acceſſion, not only the 
4 Strength of the Nation, which mainly 
< conſiſts in the Revenues of the Crown, 
4 would receive a Reinforeement; but the 
Raſe of the Subject be ſecured, who ſhould 
<6 never hereafter be burthened — 5 
ane, and other common Aids. 


Len; Thus the antient -Nobility tbo. 
Ih ae. cſeſed of their Patronage, the Wills of the 
© pe cc dead, and the Right of the living ſubyert- 
ea; the Proviſions made ſor the Education 
. of Youth, the Support of the Poor, Acts 
44 pf Hoſpitality; the Maintenance of young- 
: er Children, the quiet Retreat of old Age, 
_ vibe Protection of the unfortunate, and the 
0 « undiſturbed 
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e undiſturbed Tranquility of a contempla- 
_ « tive Life, were amn at one ol 
e pious Blow. eee e hon s 


bat 4 vaſt Collection of tends 2 1. f. 
« Books, Libraries, and literary Guiiolities, * „ 

<« alſo of Plate, Jewels, and Ornaments r 

Churches, were Fan 85 the + na 

« ous Reformer.” n HAT 16 Wel deb 
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That many Collegiate 8 Chan- P- 347, 8. 
„tries, Gilds, and free Chapels, which: had 
«eſcaped the Rage of Henry VIII, fell 
into the more unmerciful Hands of Ed- 
„ ard the VI's Courtiers. That the Bi- 
hops, who were not-chargeable with Su- 

6 perſtiti n, were obliged to ſubmit to have 
« the Eftates and Manors of their Sees rent 
from them. That theſe; Meaſures became p. 352. 
« ſo unpopular,, that an Army of Germans 
« and Zutherans was brought over, to over- 
ce awe the Eugliſtꝰ upon this critical Jundhur 
* of — a W D 


That che Serrility f the! Glam, 1 V. 2. p. 72. 
| *:thele: ſudden Tranſition from one Religion 
 & ro/another, was an Evidence of the great 
ption of Morals; for no Fon had 
dncert _ aſcended the Throne, than 


« moſt 


Xij - PREFACE 
«moſt of them veered ahout again, and com- 
* plied with the Catholic Doctrine: So that 


they were come into a Way of changing, 


„ © not =_ of POPs but for Bren: 
a Fs Be ?, wy 4 


| ans 9. 4 bet Queen Elizaheth gare this FO 
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| « That tho the Rights of the Church e 
13 « confirmed by Magna Charta, and ſhe had 
„ fſom to maintain theni, yet ſhe extorted 
«from the Biſhops the Manors arid Eſtates 
« of their Sees, upon a very diſadyantagious 
= * Bxchongs for impropriate Tythes. Hen- 
4 VIII. pretended, © that Religious 
«Houſes had freely given up their Poſſeſſi- 
60 ons to him without Force, or Coaction of 
any kind; but in this Caſe, there was no 
« Colour of 2 voluntary Surrender. On the 
« oontraty, the Biſhops declared their Dif: | 
© like of Exchange with the Quecn, and 
« charged the Alienation with” no _ than 
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* i ei in this Hiftory ; and de hoe ver 
7s pleaſed to advert to the Author f 1 
N gr of the Church, will find, \'that" that 


rien Friend 10 Thad of we 
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hath borrowed, from the  invenomed Pens of 
the Court of Rome, his Notions of the Diſ- 


ability brought upon the Engliſh, Church by 
the 25th of Henry VIII, and Zaſely per- 
verted their Imputations upon it, of a Want 


of Chriſtian: Liberty, into an Evidence of A 


Right in the Laity, to the free Exerciſe of 
their private Judgment; as if nothing could 
emancipate Truth and Reaſon, but an abſo- 
lute. Drsfranchiſement of the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel, and an Exemption of all debatable 
Aeſtions, 0 aut borit ati ve N ang. 
ibercs the Parliament ant 96971 are 
legal Opportunities, and Calls, for thi Ex- 
erciſe of. Mens private Judgment upon evil 
and religions Nights. The Prefs, however 
 nfeful with the Protection of Law, is fon 
mfignific rant under arbitrary Rule; and Sla- 
Der y. an implicit Obellience muſt bs the ne- 


chars Confequence '0 F an nndue Refi amt 
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tk Writer eren of this E "Jay, to 
indicate the Honour as ue as Priviledges 
of. « our. ancient Conſti itution, ought in decency 
to, expett ſuch a coiheidence of” Sentiments 
7 4 ee as will | remove al Occa- 
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| XIII. 


PREFACE. 
fron for bis compliance with the Cuſtom of 42 
prefatory Excuſe. = 


But a; is one Caution, 10 which the 
Reader is requeſted to give a favourable | 
Attention, viz. not to take Offence at neceſ- 
ſary Animadver/ions upon ſome domeſtick 
en ts which are ſtill ſubſi ſting amongſt. 

De Preſs is, for the moſt part, an er- | 
* 275 Method of communicating Mens 
Thoughts to the World upon legal Admi- 
niſtrations ;, yet when the Reformation is 
reproached by Papiſts from the Preſs, with 
an Enumeration of the Diſſentions, Factious, 
Schiſms, and laſting Animoſities amongſt Pro- 
teſtants; with. Sacrilege, Secularity, Lay- 
Craft, or want of Spiritual Authority. and 
Diſcipline, as if theſe Evils were the natu- 
ral Fruits of our Detachment from Rome; 
all our Obligations to Truth demand a de- 
tection of the Obliquities, which were the 
real Cauſe of Separation : Although (ome of 
_ thoſe Obliquittes, through the Infelicity of 
the Times, the TPeeviſhneſs of Non-Con- 
Formiſts, or the Indiſcretion of ſome 1 
n. may remain rere. ; 


For what can juſtify a Oey in Re- 
Aion, but a Demonſtration of the Emxen- 
danda in the former Profeſſion, and of an 


| Defetis. 


obſtmate refuſal to correct them? 


PREFACE. 


Defetts i in _ r of Religins; are 
in themſelves an Imputation upon thoſe ny, 
who firſt introduced them, or have ſince ob- 
ſftrutFed their Amendment. Whereas to con- 
ceat or cover, to palliate or patronize Diſ- 
orders in the Conſtitution, much more to ob- 
ſtruct any Steps towards reftifying what is 
amiſs, 9. — be inconſiſtent with the Purity | 
of the Dotirines of rhis Church. 


Bur no nm Amen the Detec- | 
tion; the  aiſcredit of Irregularity i is ſhared 
beteandew its Authors, and the imjudicious 
ObſtrutFors of its Reareſs; whilſt at the 
ſame Time it commends the Piety, Virtue, 
and Paſtoral. Care of the Prelates of the 
Church, whoſe Vigilance and Diſcretion 
have for many Tears ſupplied the Deſiderata 
* the Ecoiiftaftical WG Ol 
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0 CHAP. L. 


actions of former Ages, it hath been a 
common Miſtake, to form their Eſti- 
mates of Things, not from the Rate ſet upon 


them in the diſtant Period, which is the Subject 


of their Diſquiſitions 3 but from the Value they 
chance to bear in their own later Times: And 
as the Weight and Influence of . ape 
cially of ſuch as depend upon Opinion, are al- 


ways variable, hence it comes to pals, that Ef. 


fects are frequently imputed to Cauſes that had 
little or no Part in their Production, and the 


true Spring, having loſt its priſtine Force and 
Reputation, remains unheeded and buried in 


*** | 
| "pray 


by E 4 28 
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Some Temptation to an Error of this Kind, 
fell in the Way of Proteſtant Writers, treating 
about the Cauſe of the rr of chis Churc 0 
from Rome. 

For the external Polity of the Church, which 
of late Years hath canfined itſelf within narros 
Bounds, had ſome Centuries paſt a larger Cir- 
cle, and conſiderable Influence in all national 
' Concerns; inſomuch as the Welfare of the 
State was then much affected with the right or 


wrong Ute of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, no leſs 


than the Advancement of Religion and Learn- 
ing. But ſince the Declenſion of this Power, 
very few Incidents have ariſen to draw Men's 
Attention upon the Government of the Church, 

which the World ſeems lefs intereſted in than 

heretofore, and to look on rather as the Pro- 
vince of a particular Profeſſion, than as a Mat- 
wr of public Concernment. 

And it is probable, that modern Wien of | 
the Hiſtory of the Reformation; obſerving, huw 
unavailable in their Time the State of Eccleſi- 
aftical Juriſdiction was to produce any impor- 
tant Event, might from thence be induced to 
Tay leſs Streſs upon the Diſtaſte, which the fo- 
renfic Adminiſtration of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdic- 
tion, from the twelfth to the beginning of the 
fixteenth Century had excited in the Nation, 
and which at length occaſioned the Detachment 
of this Church from Rome, as the only _—_— | 
get rid of the long complaitied-of — ö 
Diſſatisfactions about Government, as well i in | 
Church as State, are of a very long ſtanding ; 

no Age was free from every conſtitiitional Ob- 
liquity, or from all Animadverſion upon it: 
Nay, the whole Chriftian Syſtem, after its firſt 
Luſtre in the Weſtern Empire had been cloud- 
10 by th Influx of the bal and Vandals, was 

republiſhed 5 


3.1 


ſhed with a great Allay, in tlie . 
Prey of its Doctrine and Diſcipline. But an 
Inquiry into the ſpecial Cauſes of the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Revolutions in the ſixteenth Century, ſhould 
purſue ſuch Corruptions ſolely, as took their 
Riſe from the Laws and Cuſtoms impoſed upon 
national Churches, when they gave up their 
primitive Independence to Rome, and were the 
diſtinguiſhing Conſequences of their Subyection | 
to the pontifical Chair. 
Upon this Conſideration, the J aſtice of ſome Cod. Theod. 
Exceptions which may be taken. againſt penal & Vincent. Le. 
Laws, in Matters of Faith and Opinion, Fil To ” verſus \ 
he out of the Road of this rr becauſe p. 300. 
penal Laws, for the Maintenance of Purity in 
Religion againſt heretical Mixtures, were the 
Invention of Princes, and not of Popes; being Fraß, 
in Uſe many Ages before the Elevation of papal Hen Ls 
Power, and continuing afterwards with a degree Fs Acts and 
of Severity, that chequered the C andour, 0. the Monuments. 
Proteſtant Profeſſion. 
Neither is the Ignorance and L the Hoſpinian de 
Luxury and Irregularities of Monks to be ap- e 00s. 
propriated to the Diſcipline of the Holy See; ban 8 And. 
for in the earlieſt Times, whilſt it was to the 
Advantage of that See to be brought into Com- 
with the State of other Churches, many 
Monaſtic Orders in divers Parts of Chriſtendom 
had fallen into Diſrepute ; and moreover, thoſe 
Inſtitutions found a 1 ir the Greek and Afri> 
can Churches, where papal Influence did = 
prevail. | Nel} 
Much % will an Enumeration a = 
in reſpect Worſhip, of w 
Church of Rome ſtands now convicted, point 
out the firſt Cauſes of a Separation from it; ſince 
the Reſolution. to withdraw from Communion 
with "_ was avowed much earlier than the. 
K "Ss Diſcovery 


— 


ter 

Diſcovery of thoſe Errors received any Counte- 

Nance in the ſeparating Churches. ; 

But the Uneaſineſs which occaſioned this Se- 
paration, proceeded from the Interferings be- 
teen a new Method of Eccleſiaſtical Admint- 
ſtration, uſhered in about the twelfth Century, | 

by decretal Epiſtles from Rome, and the ancient 

Plan of Government long before eſtabliſhed in 
independent national Churches, conformable to 

the Model of the civil Conſtitution, and the 
municipal Uſages en to the State of diffe- 
++ rent Provinces. 
GrotiurdeIm- In early Times, it had been the Maxim of 


. the Fathers to accommodate the Polity of the 


n. 8. Church as nearly as could be to the ſettled State 


of Things; t the firſt Preachers of the Goſ- 
1 were obſerved to carry on their Miſſion with 
s interruption in Paleſtina, as the imperial Of- 
ficers ſaw no Change in the external Govern- 
ment of the Jewiſh Synagogues, upon their 
Converſion into Chriſtian Churches. 
Canes if of + In like manner, when Conſtantine. gave Peace 
the primitive to Chriſtianity, the Fathers expreſſed their.Gra- 
Chotch, and titude by adapting the Diſpoſition of the Church, 


tiq. in de An- as far as the Nature of the Authority conferred 


Diſciplina. upon it from Scripture would admit, to the Plan 


Feb 


el lie. of the Empire, the Diviſion of the Provinces, 
—1 3 and Condition of the Metropolitan Cities; inſo- 
- Novell. 31. much as their Decrees in Matters of F aith and 
123. & wy Doctrine, no lefs than their judiciary Forms, 
N and Order of proceeding in Councils, as well as 
Mars. in Epiſcopal Conſiſtories, were ſubjected to im- 
2 Edids ; not that the Judgment of Princes 
ſuppoſed to affect the Faith of Chriſt, in re- 
| edt to its internal Truth or Authority ; but 
do be interpoſed on Account of the Influence 
Opinion is found to have, upon Life and exter- 
Li Demeanour. 8 


— | *Opinions, 


5] 


: ions, which ought always to be regulat- 
48 8. and Argument, often owe their 
Prevalence to Paſſion” and Prejudice, to Suf. 
frage and Numbers; and ſpeculative Points 
have ſometimes been maintained by twenty 
thouſand Controverſialiſts in Steel. The Ma- 
giſtrate therefore, whoſe Duty it is to provide 

55 the Peace of the State, may determine, 
what Doctrine ſhall be allowed in every Com- 
munity, or receive Protection and Incourage- | 

ment from his Power. 1 

And upon this Principle Conflantine, Theods- | 
Net] Valentinian, &c. convened or diſcontinued - 
Councils; preſided or appointed Commiſſioners 
to preſide therein, and confirmed or annulled 
conciliary Reſolutions upon Matters of Faith or 
Diſcipline; which furniſhed the Fathers with 
frequent Opportunities of ſhewing firſt, by 
their Compliance with theſe Orders, the 
Rights of Chriftian Princes to intervene in De- 
terminations about Religion; and ſecondly, by 
their own judiciary Deciſions and canonical De- 3 
crees, the Conſiſtency of a conciliary Power in 
the Clergy, with the Supremacy of the Crown. 
The Affairs of the Church had been ordered _—- 
in Synod, ſome Centuries before the Empire 
became Chriſtian ; and were left in that Courſe 
(when Emperors became Protectors of Religion) 
to be directed and ſettled according to the an- 
_ cient Practice of Synods, ſubject only to inte * AAa Con- 
Hal A pprobatiaon. # 3 Mike 
And this Coincidence between Church 4nd 7 Aa. 5 eh 
State became the more univerſal under the * Go- Francofort. 
thir Princes, who as Succeſſors of the Emperors 40 An. 794- 1 
in the Weſtern Provinces of the 1 F inte Tr * "A 
| rited their Supremacy. 
For the Conſtitution of the Weſter Bani, Copitr 
| Yon e got e 8 - Mags 
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1 
the conquering Corbe, was formed upon the 
Principles of the F eudal Law, which apportion- 
ed'a Share in Legiſlature, and 2 Place on the 
Bench of Juſtice, to the ſeveral Prpprietors of 
Land and Offices. Hence the whole Magiſtra- 
cy was. cantoned out into many ſeparate Juriſ- 
dictions gr Apartments of Government; and, 
in Conſequence of this'Allqttment, the Prelatet 
of the Church, as chief Magiſtrates or Admini- 
| ſtrators of Religion, were not only called to na- 
Arbe. tional Councils, but aſſociated in the ninth Cen- 
$300: türy, (I not before) with the ſecular Officers 
De ha each Diſtrict, for the diſtribution of Juſtice, 
P. 3577 J 7; und the joint Application of Civil and Eccle- 
5 Kaſtical Juriſdiction to the reciprocal, ene 
of Church and State. . 
This Acceſfon of ſecular Power ſ Ided 
td their Authority, as Preachers of the Goſpel 
and Inſpectors of Mens Lives, (for . 
Diſcipline was yet in uſe,) gave the Clergy 
Groti Eig. 'confiderable' Influence; and f of 
Belpic. & de Pretence of the Gothic Princes and States to 
Trap. Sum. Po- ngminate, as was their Cuſtom, fit Perſons ta 
teſt. c. 10. - Ecclefiaſtical Offices, that were of ſo ſignificant 
à Weight in the' Scale of Government. 
Thus the ſeveral Movements in this po- 
iel Machine, all centred in "one common 
a 1 Hara by this Communication of Pow- 
e e. the ſeveral Eſtates and Ofders of 
| under the ties of 'Ecedality, or 
4 Berra Fa Faith and Agreement, together with 
"4 Purticipation of the fame legiflative and 
- Judicial" Rights, and the diſtribution of Go- 
| vermengt into everal — and Franchiſes 5 
| EE was pre- 
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their Rights-againſt the Ambition and Avyarice, 

Caprice and —ͤ— of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Invaders: But no ſooner was this Poiſe in dan- 
ger of being altered, than great Jealouſy, aroſe 
about the Bounds of Turikiition, and the ſepa- 
rated Intereſts of Church and State; { that, 
though the preſent Impotence of Dioceſan Pre- 
lacy, and the juſt deference paid by the Church 
to the Royal Supremacy, hath removed every 

Image out of View, that may raiſe a juſt Idea 
of the Inconveniences attending Interferiugs be- 

. eween Civil and Eccleſiaſtical. J urifdliction, yet 
it is eaſy to apprehend. that the Affectation in 
the Church of Rome of univerſal Dominion, hy 
redueing other independent national Churches 
into a Dependence on the pontifical Chair, 

could not take Effect without diſconcerting the 

- Union between the Civil and Eecleſiaſtical Ad- 

miniſtration; altering: the ancient Poiſe and Ba- 

lance of Government; impairing the Securities . 
of publick Liberty; removing the Standard of 

Private Rights ; annihilating, in a great Mea- 

ure, the ſcriptural Authority of Epiſcopacy; 
in ſhort, ſubverting all ae Uſages and Cuſ- 
toms; and conſequently, ſowing the Seeds of 

univerſal Diſcord and Contention. 

In Fact, the Contradiction in the Pape 8 Pro- 

Fas for univerſal Monarchy, to a Government 

founded upon Compacts, limited by ſpecial 4 
pulations, and parcelled out into diſtinct, 

dies, was ſoon perceived and complained. 

but the States and Churches 2 ns re 
unable to ſhape out Relief for — ſa- 
long as they held on their Union with the. See of 
Name, where Juſlice was venal, and every Cor- 

ruption could purchaſe Shelter and Support up- 

on Appeal; — the moſt uſefpl Regulations 
ere en n not * their Engr with, "Ig 


* 
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Laws of the Realm they belonged to, but ac- 
cording to the Pleaſure or Dictate of his _ 5 
neſs Tribunal. c 
It was There held Accent that local — 
and national Conſtitutions, ſhould be controlled 
by unerring Wiſdom; and hence a neceſſity 
was brought upon the Epiſcopal Adminiſtration 
in the moſt diſtant Provinces, to reduce their 
Rules of Diſcipline and Practice to the Standard 
of the pontifical Conſiſtory; though a Submiſ- 


ment, muſt have been exteremly diſtaſteful to 
the Paſſion, which Men of Spirit naturally en- 
tertain for the Laws of their Country. 
Brown's Faſ- *** And it was not long before many Expreſſions 
tic. Rerumex- of Reſentment againſt this Impoſitign appeared; 
petend. 1 „ inſomuch as Robert Groſthead, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
not only delivered it as his Sentiment, in the 
Council of Lyons,” about the Year 1250, that 
the many Inconveniences ariſing from the diſ- 
orderly State of Religion, would a de- 
mand the Intervention of the Civil M | 
if the Pope ſhould procraſtinate the deſired Re- 
HM Paris: formation, but appealed to a general Council 
from a Cenſure inflicted upon mo * che nar] 
for diſobeying an illegal Bull. | 
But the Germanic Body was — ſenſible. of 
the Indignity put upon the Empire, by intro- 
ducing the Decretals of the Pope, as fufficient 
of themſelves to regulate the Doctrine and Diſ- 
cipline of the Church, without the Sanction of 
à Council, to be convened by the Emperor, ac- 
Fliſt of Naples cording to ancient Uſage; and the Controverly 
Pa between the Guelphs and Gibelins turned in a 
great Meaſure upon this new pontifical Law, as 
it paid leſs Regard to the Cuſtoms of national 
3 e Councils had uſually been a 
one, 


- - 


Hoever, 


ſion to novel and — Maxims of Govern- 


„„ 
However, this Controverſy * of too graat 
Moment to be decided by private Perſons, Was 
taken in Hand by ſeveral Princes, when they 
found themſelves intereſted in it; particularly 
by Lewis of Bavaria, who appealed about 1338 
to a free and general Council, againſt the con- 


tumelious Attempts of Pope Jon XXII. to the Platin. 


Prejudice of the Laws ood Liberties of all the 
Princes and Subjects of Germany. 

The ſame Step had been taken in the fon 
Century by the King of France, Philip the Fair; 
he called a national Council, and therein laying 


open the various Incroachments of Pope Boni- Platin. 


face upon the Rights of the Kingdom, appeal- 
er to: the Catholic Gianelh and a Turare ad 
| Theſe TranſaQions. may — be con- 
fidered as Preludes to the Reformation, becauſe 
an Appeal which ſuſpends the Authority of a 
ſubordinate Juriſdiction, till the Grievance com- 
plained of is redreſſed, could have no Effedtz 
upon the See of Rome, which claimed a Right 
df Fudicature paramount to all Review or Re- 
verſal, but by an actual Separation from it. 
Upon the ſame Ground, many Writers of 
thoſe Times, ſuch as Marfilius Patavinus, Dante, 
Michael Cezena, and Pecham, encouraged per- 
haps by the Example of theſe Princes, began to 
maintain more explicitly, that all coactive Juriſ- 
diction was derived from the Conceſſions of the 
Civil Magiſtrate, and therefore Chriſtians were 
not bound by the Decretals c the Pope, in De- 
rogation of their municipal Laws; by which 
Explanations, the Injuſtice of the Pope's Uſut- 
pations was ſet in ſo clear a View, that the Fol- 
lowers of the Court of Rome were brought to 
pcknowledge m_ = had been 222 * 


UE 


I 10 7 
to) the Neceſſity of calling a general Council to 
regulate the Government of the Church. 
Accordingly a Council met 608, 
andl entered with Spirit upon the Work pot 
for it; ſoon after, viz.” in 1414, 
aſſembled ar Contence, to — — | 
had. But when Repreſentations of the 
—999—79— of the Church, were 


Hiſtory ofthe e hibited from all Parts of Europe, Pope Mar- 


uncil of 
Conflance. 


2 ſum- © dome, the Pope b 


rin eluded the good Diſpoſition of the Council 
to provide Remedies My es to the Diſeaſe, 
by aſſuring the ſeparate Nations of which the 
3 was compoſed, that they ſhould receive 
from him Satisfattion and Juſtice as to the par- 
ticular Grievances of their national Churches, 


and need r 1 


n re. 

This was the an end de- 
luſtve Concordates between the Pope and the 
:Enghfb, french, and German Nations; and the 
Hopes which che impatient World had con- 
ceived: of univerſal Redreſs, were poſtponed 
w a diſtant Council, ro bs alſembled at the End 
of the fifth Lear. 


informed that. the Air of Pavia, amis. > reg 
hers were to meet, was unhealthful, | tranſlated 
the Council from thence to Sens: And no ſoon- 
er were the Prelates, in Purſuance of chis Pro- 
rogation, gathered from all Provinces 
of the Weſtern ome at Sens, than his Hoh- 
neſs was pleaſed anticipate their Conſultations 
_ drecipitate Diſſolution. uu os _ 


would wor be — 3 therefore in wake hecalled 
Council at Ba, and to ee all 

So ſpicion of unfair Practice upon it, 

Cardinal Julian, who had n very active at 


the 


1 11 1 
the Council at Canftance, pref, as his Le 
gate, at Baſil. 

Martin died: Lafeve the Cm mie meet; Coriol. POE. 
and Eugenius the fourth, his Succeſſor, influ- ma Concil. 
enced by an Averſiqn to Councils inſeparable 
from the Chair, writ to Cardinal Julian to pro- 
rogue the appointed Seſſions. But Julian, in- 
ſtead. of complying, reſcribed, That he Brown's 2 
«humbly. intreated his Holineſs to conſider cic-Rerum 
that moſt of the Grievances, for Redreſs of * =; 
te which the Council was convened; were 
4 charged upon the Corruption. of the Court 
U is 
% That, Gans by Prodamation made in al 
#Parci af — and in all Univerſities, 
the moſt eminent Doctors and Maſters were 
invited to give their Aſſiſtance to the Council, 
4. great Confuſion and Ignominy would befal 
4 the whole Catholic Church, if this Couneil 
* ſhquld break up, - without doing any "Thing 
60 to purpoſe; that it would render the. 
tlie maſt wretched of all Men, ſince 
* World would. not. be Perbraded. bur, thar 2 | 
they were became incorrigible, and deter- > 
. mined to perfiſt in their Irregularities, if one 
Council after another was called in yain:: 

The difappointment of Mankind in-former 

Councils, had“ raiſed a ranger Expectation 
<5 of ſome Benefit from this:; — ä 
be again deluded, it will be ſad, ee. 
**-tide both Cad and htm. 7: 71] $3 

7 If we defeat the Hopes of this -ouncil, 
out of Apprehenſion, that a Reformatiot 
may be carried on too violently there, I fear, 
R ane . 


K. 12 ] 
* che Romans foould come. ond Afro their 
« Place and Nation. 

5 And if your Holineſs ſhould lay any Strefs 
upon the Approach of the War; I anſwer, 
cc that it would become us, rather to attend tothe 
% Duties of our F unction, and the Maintenance 
4 of Religion, than to the Defence of Caſtles 
and walled Cities, or even the Preſervation of 


t the whole Patrimony of St. Peter. 


LNay, ſhould it be urged, that the Proro- 
* gation of the Council will be beneficial, and 
4 attended with Advantages, which cannot be 
< hoped for here, this will not be credited; 
for they'll ſay, we ſhall be again deluded up- 
% on this Adjournment, as 'we were in the 
4 Council at Sens. A Preſident is ſent, and 
Bulls have been iſſued for the Meeting of the 
* Council here, and now an Intrigue is ſer on 
Foot to change the Place, and poſtpone the 
Term appointed for the Seſſion, &c.* 
The Weight of theſe Obſervations prevailed 
on the Pope, to ſuffer the Council to meet at 
Bail. But when the Fathers began to inquire 
into the Source of all Diſorders, the Court of 
Rome; the Pope immediately avocated his Pre- 
ſident, together with the ſuburbicane Biſhops, 
and ifſued a Bull for Diſſolution of the Council; 
notwithſtanding which, the Cardinal of Arles 
at the Head of many Biſhops, continued to 
hold on the Council at Bg, and came to ma- 
ny uſeful Regulations which were received in the 
Gallican Church, and eſtabliſned by the prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges, tho Pope Julius II. 
would not allow and confirm them, but formal- 
17 repealed them in the Council at the Lateran, 
— 27 - | 
This Repeal of the Regulations of Raa at 
dle end of fo 1254 N Tranſlations, 
* Agjourns 


1 


E 


| Adj ournments and BEN of Councils for 
two Centuries, under Colour that they were un- 
ſeaſonable on Account of War, or Plague, or 
Famine, or other falſe Pretences, was a Demon- 
{tration to the World, that the Court of Rome, 
from whence all Diſorder in Diſcipline was com- 
municated to the dependent Churches through 
Chriſtendom, would not ſubmit to be reformed; 

therefore in 1317 a large Step was taken in the 
Gallican Church, towards a Separation from 
Rome, by a memorable Appeal, (for an Ap- 
peal from the dernier Reſort, is a kind of Diſ- 


| claimer of its Authority) by. the Appeal of the 2 : 
- Univerſity of Paris, againſt the Pope's Repeal ae 


of the ſeveral Regulations made at Bf, in the 
Adminiſtration ot the Church, 


Neither were Things at this Seaſon more ea- Sleidan. Com, 


ſy in Germany ; a Liſt was there prepared about 
the Year 1509, of ten Grievances. in the Go- 
vernment of the Church, under which the Ger- 
man Nation groaned ; and to prevail upon the 
Emperor " Maximilian, to give the greater At- 
tention to this Remonſtrance, one of his Coun- 
cellors of State delivered a Memorial to him, 
ſetting out the. ſeveral Advantages of a Re- 
formation in the Eccleſiaſtical Adminiſtration. 
Therein it was aſſerted, that a Reformation 
would prevent © the numerous Litigations and 
** Controverſies, the many Frauds and Decep- 
« tions in Courts, through the Intricacy of 
60 Prerogatives and the infinite Snares of fo- 
c renſic Inſtruments, by . which all Germa 
e was impoveriſhed ;. the Scholar interrupte 
in the purſuit of his Studies, and univerſal 
«© Hatred and Diſſatisfaction raiſed. in the Peo- | 
ple againſt the Clergy.” 
Hut nothing effectually bei done, the Princes 
of e * in che iet of Nuremberg . 
| in 
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10 1523, reſumed! the Conſideration of theſe 
ts, and digeſting them into an hun- 


dred Articles, printed and preſented them to 


the Pope's Legate, to be tranſmitted to his Ho- 
lineſs, with this Requeſt, . That his Holineſs 
* would, with all ſpeed, proceed to have theſe 
« Matters rectified, otherwiſe they themſelves 
« muſt needs take ſome Courſe to ſhake off the 


4 Burthen and recover their ancient Liberties,” 


Perhaps a Recital of ſuch of the Articles, as 
had any Reſemblance to the State of Things 


here, fix not be DE PRs They 
ollows. 


are as f 


av centum Gravaminum Germanice 
. Nations. 9 


1. Primum ver ſatur circa Conftitutiones- huma- 
nas, que dum Diſpenſationibus pecuniariis Ro- 
mæ redimuntur, omnem ile are, 
et nos Are noftro privant, _ 
2. De Nuptiis pro Pecunid celebrandis 7 empore 
interditto. 
3. De mundinationi bus, que perperan exercentur 
in Indulgentiis, SS. 
5. De Cafibus utcunque reſervatis, quorum, fine 
Pecumia, nulla Baberi poterit Abſolutio. © 
* inique Cauſe Prepbanæ ad Romanum 
85 ribunal trahuntur. 
na Fraude, quove Dolb, prætatia apitetur 
57 utia. 
11. De Abuſbus er Excommunicationibus iniquis. 
13. Quam inique Monaſteria Que dam ab Epiſce- 
Juri fal klione eximuntur. © 
FU De temeraria Violatiane Juris patronatus. 
19. Quomodo Provifiones Ecclefiaſticarium Dignita® 
tum . pertrahumtur. . 
20. De Regults Cancellaria Pa als, & vartis i 
_ larim Techs, 1 guets. | 5 


— 

NM. B. A Reference to the Statute of Diſ- 
penſations, 25 Henry VIII. c. 21. will in- 
form the Inquirer what Reſemblance there 
„FCC 

n Court of Faculties here. 


De wanne Comnendis & Inarpera 
1 5 


26. De 'novis Fraudibus Nan — gabs 


maulliſariam veris derogatur Privilegiis. 125 


NV. B. Under this, as well as under the 
ninth and tenth Articles, is explained the 
Injury done to Ordinaries by Appeal. 


34. De Averſo, prophano, ac intolerabili Onere 

Excommunications. 

. illicitis Interdiftis in Gogh minimi Faci- 

.. 

56. Quam inique . ad vetitum  Ecchfafticorum 
trabuntur Tribunal. © 

59." Duomods laicas quaſdam Cauſas Jallas Ec- 
clefraſtici remittere nolunt. 

6o & 71. De variis, illicitis, & inucilibus pro- 


Pbanarum Cauſarum Expenſis. 
N. B. Theſe Articles ſet out, that Cauſes 
often hang in Eccleſiaſtical Courts three 


Years or more, to the e 
ment of the Subject. 


95. De Malitia Romanorum PR 
97. Quanta Injuria fit in Fure Patronatls, . 
99. Duomedo Papa, Archie e n 
reliqu Prelatiex orum * Publita- 
lione in nullo ſe enendarunt. e e eee e 


be Legs retirned 60 the Diet in 15247 


withou any Inſtruction c comply with * 


* 


* 


i 
* 
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theſe "Demands z. he, ad. « „ That there was 2 
E Tincture of heretical Pravity in this Impeach- 
n « ment of Eccleſiaſtical Authority; and that 
Trent, p. 29, the Publication of theſe. Propoſitions to the 
30, 31, 32,33. World, was the Contrivance of ſome malig- 
* nant Perſon to aſperſe the Court of Rome ; 
but that he had an abſolute Power to conſent 
e to the real Exigences of Religion, and was 
*© ready to reform all the Diſorders of the inte- 
<« rior Clergy.“ 

In this Propoſal, the Deſign of the Legate 
was viſible, zz. to divert the Inquity from the 
real Offenders, to others who were chargeable 
with Eſcapes of a leſs offenſive Nature; in the 
Correction of which he might find Opportunities 
to diſtinguiſh the Enemies of pontifical Corrup: 
tion, and the Promoters of Complaints againſt. 
the Male-adminiſtration ; but the Princes dif: 

leaſed with the Subterfuge, ordered a Receſs of 
the Diet ; firſt, decreeing, that a free Council 
ſhould be called by the Pope, with the Conſent 
of the Emperor, as ſoon as was poſſible, and 
that the States of the Empire ſhould aſſemble 
themſelves at Spire in November, to determine 
% what Courſe ſhould be taken, until che Coun- 
5 ci] was open 
15 The Proteſtant Name and Profeſſion was not 
Sleid. Com. yet in being: Luther had indeed, ſix Years be- 
* fore the Convention of this Diet, drawn up Ani- 
madverſions on certain Letters, publiſhed by the 
Pope's Collectors of the Perquiſites of Indul- 
gences, to magnify the Power of their Miſſion, 
and ſent them to the Archbiſhop of Mentz and 
the Biſbop of Brandenburg, = an humble Pe- 
tition, that they would interpoſe their Authority, 
to preyent this Exaction and Impoſture upon 
their People; but theſe Prelates — no No- 
| tice of the A; ation, he writ to Pope Les an 
Account of the Extravagance of his 


toy 
. In Ln mean time, Tbecelius, Eccius, Sylue- 
Prierias, and other Scholars of any, | 
firs f in hand à Vindication of the pref: 
Side of the Queſtion, and Luther bed 
Spirit to each of their purchaſed Efays. 8 = 
But Pope Leo recoſlecting, that an implicit 
Submiſſion to Authority was the ſureſt Refuge 
f a bad Adminiſtration, inſtructed his Legate 
 Cajetan to impoſe Silence upon Luther, and a 
n Reſtraint upon his Pen. With this 
Luther declared he was not unwilling to 
fomply, i if the Writers on the other Side Were 
made ſubject to it; he hoped to be in- 
dulged either in the Exer ciſe of his own private 
Senti and Pen, or in a judicial Direction 
on the litigated Points; affuring his Holineſs, 
i he wad pay all due Regard to his Deci- 
and write no more, if he would conde- 
ſend to examine and determine the Controver- 
; but, if that was too great a Fayour, he 
prayed to have Acceſs to the Preis, as freely as 
was allowed to his Opponents. 
The Reaſonableneſs "of this Addreſs (for Rea- 


fons have always been offenſive to arbitrary 
Powers) drew upon , Luther the Cenſure of Ex- 


- communication * And he had the © * A Com pariſon between 


further Mortification * to find his the Biſhop of of Saliſbury and 
 diſclaimed by the Prin. Father Pail, as to het Cauſe 


| of the great Turn in Germa- 
ces aß, Girly, and even by #7 upon the ffn N 
of Luther, may pratify the Curioſity of the Reader. The Biſhop 
Saliſbury s Words are, So alta — — as that Collifion made, 
««-never have 2 ſo gf eat a Fire, if the World had not been . 
« diſpoſed to it, by LE Prejudices they had conceived a } 
«* Romifh Ctergy, har orance and, lewd Lives wy Kid them open 
.< to mw; could or oral, þ that any one that would {et hi ſelf agat 
4 ay not but be kindly looked upon by the P le.” ” Hilt, of 
p. 30. Father PauPs Account differs, ;y ſuffered 
ky dor _ iber ener by the Abuſes of the inferior Goes, bur 
t by the Uſurpation of the Biſhops and Prelates, and ND of all 
ated 2 73 of the Court. of Trent, 


Fo 6 8 , 
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*Sleid. Com. Federit'* the Flettor of Saxony; © the that 
Prince, in Compliance with the' Laws" of Nati-- 
ons and the Offices of Humanity, gave Prote- 
Etion to his Perſon and Cauſe, whilſt condemmn- 
ed unheard, and til he ſhould be admitted to a 
fair and free Audience. Inn 

Such were the Advances made abu f 155 
in theſe Kingdoms towards à Separation 
Rome, thro* a Reſentment of * Innovations 
attempted in the Conſtitution of the French and 
German Churches by Decretals of the Pope, 
and'the Piſappointments of Relief from 
Councils, 57 A papal Influence was found to 
prevail: endes to which a Change of Opr- 

nion in Matters of Doctrine did not in n che ka 
conttibute/ en 

In the Netherlands, where che Ul of the 
Ronan Ritual was retained to the Year 1566, 
10 violent a Strain was at length given'to their 
Conſtitution by "papal Pg, as rent it 
from the Roman Center, to which it had long 

ol adhered. The anxient . of this 
um vero legitimus Church was le A carried 

— th Cee pod on under known 3211 ſtated Rules. 

=; drin. —— —— But the + Pope by publiſhing few 

'F fui juris fecerant, no- Dectees, interpreting oy the old 
1 Laws, and ſubſtituting à 5 new 
1 Wers 4 DARE Method of etclefiaſtical Cortecti- 
Jen lider procelt guru oh, ſo altered the whole Adtmini- 
Urdes, .mox & ipſe ejus na- ſtration of Religion, as £ gave the 
1 Scnatus, Band indi Brabanters; a' People ayes Jea- 
* nk A 8 logs of tlicir Liberty, 2 full View 
Lis Lebe, advert, gut. of the Inconfiſteney of this Courſe 
bus r erde, * with the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
ee ae — their Country; which had ancient- 
n G in I reſtrained the ſacerdotal R 
ALecuti, Nr * tmen within certain fixed and 
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tor their mukicipal+, Uſages' lead the Way to 

a Separation from Rome, when 2 

reconcile Obedience to the Holy 5p with oY, 

national Eſtabliſnments. 10 
Upon this Review of the State the lin, 

Empire the following Concluſions preſent thetns 

ſelves. - That the firſt Chriſtian Emperors ex- 

exciſed a judicial Power in Mattefs of Faith and 

Di at; in the principal States, which 

Arxoſe out of the Ruins of the Empire, the Su- 

premacy deſcended to the ſucceeding Princes. 

— That the external Governmetit of the Church 

under the - Gothic Princes, as well as Roman 

Emperors, was adapted to the civil Economy. 

fat great Cönvulfions aroſe in all Parts of 

Europe, in Conſequence of the Pope's Endea- 

vour to eftabliſh an eccleſiaſtical Regimen, diſ- 

—.— to the Settlement and Order of the 

hat the Diſſatisfactions ariſing: from 
thence, produced various Projects for 

Peace to Ks Church, which were all eluded by 

the Influence of the Pope on Councils. That 

ſhould the Indiſcretion of ſome: Proteſtant Sy- 
nods, furniſn an Handle to impeach particuldy 

Aſſemblies with a Want of Order, 

and Freedom; yet, That ſuch Charges, if true, f 

would not evince the Gravity, Wiſdom, Inte- ; 

_ grit; or Freedom of general Councils, where- 
in the Demands of Redreſs, from moſt of the - 
States. of Eur 2 were fruſtrated for three Cen- 

turies before the Reformation. That the long 

and continued Applications for Reformation, 
and the patient Acquieſcerices of Princes under 
the Denial of Juſtice in general Councils, was. 

2 Demonſtration, that the Reformation was hot 

an accidental Vndertaking That the Princes 

and States who had long ſubmitted to pontifici- f 


- 4Uſarp; e 9 Re. 
_ 25 CEL e dreſs, 


f 20 J 
an at length to form Reſolutions of 
curing te 2 Supremacy and Right of 
iding for the Exigences of the national 
Church by their own Councils and Powers, — 
And that conſequently, in their Judgment, 
every national Church had its Option, whether 
to Wait the Pope's: Motion and Concurrence 
in a Reformation, or 40 eee their 
own ee ve 7 
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N DEITY "we {ws 
| | HIS Sides View of the State bake eccle+ 
©. ˙fiaſtical Government: thro' Chriſtendom, 
before Heury VIII. had entertained any adver- 
ſary Thoughts of the Pope, diſcovers the gene- 
— Ground of the Repreſentation” of the C 
Henry VIII. in the Parliament of 14533, 
by That our eccleſiaſtical Laws were overmuch 
„ onerous, Sc. To this Statute there will 
be” Occaſion te refer ſo-often, that it may be 
Rt rome to ſet a Part of it forth. 
„Where the King's humble and; obedicnit 
Subjects, the Clergy of this Realm of En- 
gland, have not only knowledged according 
to Truth, that the Convocations of the 


_ *< fame Clergy, is, always hath been, and 


aught to be aſſembled only by the King's Writ, 
but alſo ſubmitting; themſelves to the King's 
Majeſty, have promiſed, in Vorbo Sacerdotii, 
that they will never from henceforth me 


. to attempt, alledge, claim, or put in Ure, or 


«enact, promulge, or execute any new Canons, 
*-:Conftiturions;Ordmance provincial; or other, 
or by whatſoever other Name they ſhall be 
= called; in the Convocation, unleſs the King's 
moſt royal Aſſent and Licence may to them 
he had; to make, promulge, and execute the 


2 Ce and that — Majeſty do give his moſt 


royal 


* 


[ 28: Þ 
royal Aſſent and Authority in that | Behalf. 


; «64 And where divers Conſtitutions, Ordinances 


and Canons, provincial or ſynodal, which 
A heretofore have been enacted ,+ and be 
thought not only to be much prejudicial to 

the King's Prerogative Royal, and 
nant to the Laws and Statutes of this Realm, 
but alſo overmuch onerous to his Highneſs 
and his Subjects: The ſaid Clergy hath moſt- 
* humbly beſought the King's Highneſs, that 
< the ſaid Conſtitutions. and Canons may be 
committed to the Examination and Judg- 
ment of his Highneſs, and two and thirty 
FHerſons of the King 8 Subjects, whereof ſix- 
ten to be of the upper and nether Houſe of 
<. the Parliament, of the tem poral, and other 
i ſicteen fo be of the Clergyof this Realm; and 
all the ſaid two and thirty Perſons to be cho- 
ſen and appointed by che King's Majeſty: 
„And that ſuch af the ſaid Conſtitutions and 
Canons as ſhall be thought and determined by 
< the ſaid two and thirty Perſons, or the more 
part of them, worthy: to be abrogated and 
**-adnulled; ſhall be abolite and * of no Value 
64 *r a@corglingly.. And ſuch other of the ſame 
+ .Conftitutions-and Canons, as by the ſaid two 
and thirty, or the more part of them, ſhall be 
«, approved to ſtand with the Laws of God, and 
| , canſonant to the Laws of this Realm, ſhall 
e ſtand in their full Strength and Power, the 
15 King 's moſt royal Aſſent firſt had and obtain'd 
: to the . Be it therefore now enacted by 
+, — to the ſaid Submiſſion, and Petition 
of che ſaid Clergy, that they, ne any of 
«chem! ſball from henceforth: Preſume to at- 
<.,cempt, alledge, claim, or put in Ure any 
Conſtitutions or Ordinances, provincial or 
4 TR or any other. Canons; nor ſhall e- 
C 3 7” IM nact, 


ority-; of this preſent Parliament, ac- . 


[av] 

46 ic promulge, or execute any ſuch Ca- 
* nons, Conſtitutions, or Ordinance provinci- | 
« al, by whatſoever Name or Names they may” 
as; be called, in their Convocations in Time 
coming „(Which always ſhall be aſſembled 
by e of the King's Writ) unleſs the 

0 ſame Clergy may have the King's moſt ro- 
4 al Aſſent and Licence to make, omulge, 
5 wi execute ſuch Canons, onſtititi- 
ons, and Ordinances provincial gr | 
Th 
cc 
<6 


upon pain of every one of the faid Clergy, . 
* doing contrary to this Act, and being there. # 
s of - convict, to ſilffer Im J and 
<« make Fine at the King's Will. . 
8. II. Provided Ae that no C Were 
* Conftitutions, or Ordinance, ſhall be made 
| 1. or put in Execution within this Realm, b ö 
* Authority of the Conyocation of the Cler 4 
* which ſhall be contrariant,” or repugnant” to 
s the 's Prerogative royal, or the Cu- 
by 2 ſtoms, ws, or "Statutes of this Realm; 
an thing contained in this Act to the contra- 
p 5 Rneof notwithſtanding”? oO 
In 1532 a Reſtraint had been laid upon Ap- 
peals to Rome; but the Canons being left in 
full Force, made the Nation lefs ſenſible of their 
eign Yoke, 25" they ſtul 
alt of theſe Canons with the 
eehte of the Feudal Law, out of which the 
evil Conſtitution was formed; and found many 
eccleſiaſtical 3 nterfering” with 
| Cuſtems which had before pre alle in thus na- 
1 tional Church. In this Senſe, icy the . 
= - | Rad ſhaken” off the r * 
| the Canons continued à domeſtic 
n it in 1533, as Was ſet 
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23.1 1 
It would, in truth, be difficult to account 
4 the great Revolutions, which happened, 
within the Compaſs of fix Years in King He- 
s Reign, upon any, other "Hypotheſis, than. 
% a previous Diſſatisfaction in the Nation with 
he dameltir Adminiſtration of the Eeccleſiaſti- 
A Government. For Change of Opinion in 
Matters of Doctrine does not appear to have 
contributed any thing towards that great Turn; 
the King cerfiſting in Catholic Sentiments, ' and- 
Cranmer himſelf not having emerged out of the Strype's Life 
of Tranſubſtantiation, till ſeveral Nen of Cranmer. 
| after their Renunciation of the Pope. 
The Albigenſes, . Waldenſes, Lollards, jo 
Wi cklevites, had indeed long before whiſpered 
abroad Sentiments that were ſaid. to diſagree 
with the Doctrines of the catholic Church; but 
as the Credenda of Religion, upon which the 
Clergy then laid the greateſt Streſs, conſiſted 
y in Articles about the Power and Reve- 
nues 75 the Church, little more is known with 
Certainty as to the Tenets of thoſe Diſſenters, 
than that they ſpake freely againſt the Manners 
of the Clergy, eſpecially as to their Uſe of Ex- 
communication, and Demands of Tythes. 
For Wich retracted whatever ſounded incon- I · Eafants 
Tranſubſtantiation, an cen Hal Gon : er 
un 
Neither "66 ke ee | 
Quarrel between the King and the Pope, {for ha I 
the Nation had ſeldom intervened in perſonal 0 = 
Diguſts between the Crown and the. Mitre, 
which were not infrequent,) but MOY + hole 
pair of Relief from many n 
ſures, ſo as. there was any 'ConnbFbow be, 261-47 3 
tween the « King and the Pope; which prompted | 
— ay hold on the King's Reſennet, to 
C4 * e 
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tions, a 
What thoſe's were; will by more readily diſ- 
cerned from a Review of the yr tee 
Things. ons 
As there we Laney any Veſtiges of the Lan- | 
guage or Polity of the unhappy*Britons left a- 
mongſt us, it may be proper to paſs over their 
Ruins, and begin with the Savon Government; 
which was founded in this Principle, that all 
Mlaätters of general Concernment, were to be 
managed by the Conſent of the Community; 
that is, by the Advice of all Perſons conſidera- 
Tacitus. ble for their Offices or Foſſeſſſons. * De ma- 
—— L i | 
When therefore Chriſtianity bes the: 0 
vailing Religion,” it ſoon received Protection 
from the Læws of the Land, and obtained by 
Degrees a more perſect Eſtabliſnment, ag the 
civitConftitution advanced to a better and _ 
— Sertlement./ e 
-Whilt the Illo was divided into eden 
Kingdoms, the Affairs of Religion fell chiefly 
under Dioceſan Regimen, and the Power of the 
See of | Canterbury was little more than titular, 
l at  exvept within the Precincts of the Kingdom of 
Wilfredi, Nen; metropolitical | Juriſdiftion! being in its 
& vi Nature and original Uſe, conterminous with 
1 wg gl of the Territory of the Prince, inſornuch as the 
* Biſhops in other Diviſions of the Heptarchy de- 


. 255 nied al Obligation to receive Conſveration from 


8 7 45 of the Archbiſhep of Canterbury + Yet even in this 
— {yg 59 3- precarious * Period, many enumonts: appear 
and Düoms or Of" civil” ion in eccleſiaſtical Concernsz 
Withred, An. Laws being trade for * the Protection of the 
4 „Ib. 194. Perſons and Eſtates af the Clergy; about the 

de. 13.4. Obſervance of 8. Adminiſtration of Bap- 


2 — 0 wi — weto-united and * 


* 17 


| t Council. 
Indesd, wherever any Principles of the — 
dal Law prevailed, (as they did in all Places 
more or lefs, where Off-ſhoots from the-nor- 
thern Colonies got footing,) Religion was en 
tertained as a national Concern, and the Pre- 
lates appointed or amoved as here, by * theState, * Vit. Wil- 
or Prince, in Virtue of their. Supremacy, and fredi, Ingulf. 
as chief Adminiſtrators of Religion, admitted f pris 
into national Councils; neither was there any Angl. Gm: 
Exception thro? the ſeveral States of Zurnpe . Grot. de 
to this Practice, except in France, during the Imp. ſum. Pot. 
Reign of Charles Martel, Who excluded- the d. Hud 
French Biſhops from Parliament, on account of 
their + Renitence againſt his Endeavours to + Boulanvili- 
iy = — 0 ancient N r 

. ile 1 
But When the — Copſlication came to 8 9 
greater Maturity, 4 the Preſidence of the See of ng Sax. 
Canterbury was ſettled in 803; and in the Reign B.: of « 
of King Afred, civil Sanctions were provided, 32 — P. 29 
not only about 5 Life and Manners, but Faith ; L. Alfred 
and Doctrine; not only about Maintenance of An. 877. Spel. 
Priefts, but their Miniftration, of divine: Offices; 5, f 2 
not-only- Uncleanneſs and Incontinence, Ib. p. 45. 
but — Diſpenſations of Marriage, EEE 
Contracts, eee, 
The Eſtabliſtment of Tyrhes kkewiſe vo nee 
zorees; for ſome time they were paid 

and: received, as Offerings, Dues, for the Recor 2 
very of which there was no civil Coercion-. at 1 5.414 
ja, in Imitation of Charlemaine, firſt added le. 
gal Sanctions in 794, to the original Obligation 
of paying Tythes of all that Men poſſeſs. — + 
Settlement extended , only, to the Kingdom of i 
Mercia. Sixty ears aſterwards Ethelwolph, n 
rn carried the Eſtabliſhme thro? 


=_ 
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the whale Ille, charging not only the Demeſne 
Seeed of the Crown, but all the Lands in the Realm 


1 with the Payment of the tenth of their 
and Councils. Produces and this Law was re-eſtabliſhed. by 
| the League of Aifred and Guthrun, and the ſuc-- 
ceſſive Confirmations of Edward, ,  Arbelſtaze, . 
| 1 Edgar, and Ethelred.. + doit 
Fw But the Partition of Tythes As" E's 

Ka i WE... and Apportionments did not immediately 


follow their firſt Eſtabliſhment; the ng, out 

parochial Rights, Forms of Inſtitution to ſepa - 

rate Cures, and Proviſions about Reſidence, 

being a later Work ; from whence ſome Mo- 

| derns have injudicioully. concluded, that Tythes 

I! 5 are in their Nature voluntary Canſecrations,—. 

i A Concluſion as found as if they ſnould argue, 
1 that Property ſubſiſts by mutual Complaiſance, 

= and hath no Foundation in — — of 

Juſtice; ſince the Time can be pointed. . 

when all things were in common. 

N — was leſs Attention given yo; the ene 

cuting than making good Laws. The Regu- 

lations for this Purpoſe were as follows. 3 

2 wr. r 

| Shares, © or 2— . We $4 jane 


9 — be e 


. ſtice.; for, upon the / 
2 p. 43, the conteſted Right or Offence charged \ Was. to 
be determined before the Courts broke up: 

And as thels-Jurifditioa: cxtended.- to all civil 

Actions, not exceeding the Sum of forty 

Pounds, and to. moſt Crimes, there was ſeldom 
A from Home in: Purſuit. of 
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Analogous 


Analogous der in the State, Wi) Hidks Epit. 
the Diſpatch of che Church, char is, the Bi- Dirt. p. 56. 
hop, or the Mi ſſus Epiſcopi, piefided with the 
Al erman in the County; with the Sheriff in the 
Tourn, with the Centgrave in the Hundred, 
with the Tungereaſa or Town-Reeve in the 
Borough, with the Præpgſitus Villæ or Steward 
of the Manor in each Pariſſi; and Breach of nalin, on 
Faith, of Sabbath, Non pay yment af Tythe 1 
Icruption into' Monaſteries, mdecent Familiarity 
with Nuns, neglect of Rules of "monaſtic Or- 
ders, Perjury, Incontinence, and other-Dift 
orders in Clerks, eſpecially careleſs and op. pf 
lar Mmmiſtrations of divine Offices. | 
rected in theſe Courts with a Degree 
dition, equal almoſt to the Order preſerit 
the Diſparch of the Cauſes of the Clergy'in the 
22 en n 41 

IN (that wiſt Legiſlator, - ebe 

could be more detrimental to ec- 

ef Perſons and Things, than prolix Li- | 
tigations; provided, that the Biſhop" in civil Novel. 33, 
Actions of the Monks and Clergy, ſhould pre- 23 
cped ſummarily, diſallowing fim the Delays 
common to other forenſic Diſcuſſions; and di- 
_ reting,” that his Riglit of Audience thould de- 
volye to the ſeculat Magiſtrate, in Caſe he 
drew Matters out into Length ; and — 
Crimes of State, charged upon the Cl 
Which of Courſe belonged to the Cogni 
the Prefident of the Province, Sentene 
be given within two Months 'after Co | 
of Suit, that the Clergy might not be detained 
— 1 Cures by: the Tediouſtiels of Judicial 

ocee #47 
The fame Rhealaetio with IOW by: Marie Hitt. of Na- 
the Goth, in the fixth Century, when he con- ples, V. 1. p. 
2780 to the Biſhops of 1taly, the Cognifance * 


of 
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* - of the Cauſes of the Clergy, viz. That if the 

Biſhop made Delays; then the Party might re- 

ſiort to another Tribunal. Tunc went 
Fura jurgaturus occurrutt. | 

Beſides the Advantage of 2 quick Diſpatch; 

our Church remained free from all Claſhings 

with the State, ſo long as the chief Rules of 

© eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline (ſuch as the Dooms of 

Etbelbert, the Laws of Ina, the Dooms, 
We: of King Withred, the Laws of Alfred, and 

alſo of Gutbrun, - Athelftan, Edmund, Edgar, 

Etbelred, Nuute, and Edward the Confeſſor) 

were enacted 1 in national Councils, and the ſame 

judiciary Forms were common to civil, as well as 

eccleſiaſtical Cauſes. During that Period, there 

were no Prohibitions upon the Courts of Biſhops, 

or their — no Attachments for Con- 

tempts, no Indictments for uſurping upon the 
| 1 Honour and Dignity of the Crown, no Em- 
= barraſment upon the Subject in Conſequence. of 
= unſtated Claims between contending Juriſdicti- 
ons; and, what ought to be remarked, no In- 
{x terruption from Nome; the Mixture of civil 
Een beg an 8 W againſt 
Appeal. Mi OT 6190 495: 1 n 2 
| Buttheſe Advantages, the? wallſecured by tha 
Conjunction of the two Juriſdictions, yet are 
not: to be canſideracd as ee e 

nit“ rn * Fs 
The Weight of e Juriſdiction by 
bel, conſiſts partly in the due — 
of the Diaceſan Clergy: to their Biſhop, partly 
in its Influence to: fupport'V irtue and good 
Manners, and ireſtraim the Progreſs of Vice and 
Immorality; and partly in that Authority which 
reſults — — as well 
 oftheſe Powers, as of other Juriſdictions an; 
nexed to this * by the Favour of che State, 


and 
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ind national Uſages. And neither Diſcipime, 
nor the Eaſe of the Subject, would have been 
prejudiced by the Separation, if Dioceſan 2 
Courts had continued:to. diſpatch whatever was 4 
appointed to their Cogniſance, in that unexpen- 9 
ſive and expeditious Courſe o, which procured . Temple's 

the Love and Veneration of the: People to Bi- Introd. to the 
ſhops," whilſt they ſat in the County Court. þ of Eng- 

Neither is this a meer Conjecture; for be- ln 

fore the Gothic Regimen prevailed, the World 

had Experience in the fourth and fifth Centuries 

of the Weight of the epiſcopal Audience; and 

that without any Acceſſion. to: it by a formal 

Conjunction with the ſecular» Magiſtracy, it 

was not inconſiderable in the Scale of Govern- 

ment, ſo long as dioceſan Epiſcopacy enjoyed 

its full Rights, and Ecclefialtics — gt 

other End in the Exerciſe of their Juulſdictom 

than the Advancement of mg dann Intereſt of 

Church. and Sdate. GG | 

Such then was the Conſtitution of this Church 

and State, for which our 8 entertained 

ſo laſting an Affection. An Affection not ow- 
ing to the Impreſſions of Cuſtom, which in ma- 

ny Inſtances hath inflamed the unthinking Po- 

pulace to ſtand up for theuſeleſs Faſhions of their 

Country; but to the Experience of Ages, that 

there was nothing deſpotic in this Fan, and 

that a Diſtribution of legiſlative Power thro? 

the different Ranks and Orders of the Realm 

was the moſt effectual Way to preſerve the 

Poiſe of Government; ſince the Clergy and 

Laity, in whoſe Hands Shares of the common 

Liberty were depoſited, had equal Incitements 

to prevent the Growth of an exorbitant Magi- 

ſtracy, which might prove dangerous to their 

united Intereſt. Bat. E994 ne Conſticutions 


ee Pe 
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H. nam the Conqueror, who was jealous 
of the Power of the Clergy, had ſeparated the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical Courts in his Norman 
Dominions, perhaps with a Vew to check the 
growing Inffuence of the Prelates. The * | 
riſdiction of the County Court, not only in 
creaſed the Revenues of the by the 
Share he had in all Fines raiſed from the Iſſue 
of Cauſes there determined; but heightened 
his- Credit amongſt all Sorts of People, who' | 
— great Attention to his Judgment, which 

may be pteſumed to have delivered with the 
ane! of more Learning than the ſecular 
whoſe chief Qualification for the Bench 

in that military Age, could not be expected to 
exceed a Competence of Mother-Senſe and In- 

tegrity. Hence alſo an Opportunity in the 
Biſhop to correct the guilty and protect the in- 
nocent Clergy. An Opportunity not to be 
crafted in che Hands of thoſe who were unhap- 
py in their Fidelity to the former Prince, - 

The fame therefore was made, (che: 
Vide Leges the Execution of it was reſpited for a Time) 
Hen. I. to exclude the Enghfs Biſhops from the Coun: 

ty Court, as had paſſed on the Norman. : 
Ię̃, is not naturabtoſippoſe- diere was fees 
ent Foreſight in the Nation to diſeern the Co- 
ſequences of ſuch a Separation; the Benefit of 
2 long Alliance had been felt, and that of itſelf 
Vas enough to create a Diſlike of the Rupture? 
| Yet why the Clergy, who are a diſtinct Order, 
and the Church, which is a diſtinet Society; 
ſhould not be governed by Rulles peculiar to 
their Profeſſion and Conſtitution, were 
ons not eaſy to be anſwered; 3 
the Separation took place: The ill Effects of 
which-were indeed aceidental, and oceaſioned, 
not by an Indipoſuion inthe Powers preper te 
a Church, 


| [AY * 
x Church, to ſet all things in order in the 
Church, but came from uncanonical Ufurpa⸗ 
tions, againſt which eccleſiaſtical EY is noc of 
aur a" ificient Barrier. | i048, 

The Pope had enten deere to breakin 
upon che Independence of this Church; and 
the Deference paid to the apoſtoſieal Chair in 
CA cov + the Miſſion of St. Auguſtin, 

— 1 — Pf tones with hence for 
Advice, furni is Holen 5 ee 
nities for Practice. 

An Attempt or two in this Way, be 
y inſtanced. There was no Point, 
the Pope' more induſtriouſly puſhed, than his 
Rights to ſuperintend Biſhops and their Sees: 
After therefore a long Correſpondence between 


the Enghſs Church and Rome, Pope Agatho An 664. Vi 


hid hold of the Expulfion of Wilfred, by Kings 
Ofen, for abſenting from his Dioceſe, to make 
an Experiment of his Power; and ſent an Or- 
der for his Reſtitution, with Threatning of Ex- 
communication in Caſe of Refuſal : But King 

Elefride, to whom this Order was to be deli- 
vered, inſtead of remanding Wilfred to his See, 
committed Him to Goal, by the Advice of the 
* —— and N obles, WhO were . to 


es Wilfred, about 704; but Alfred 
it of t "Nor: dumbrians © declared, 
„That what had been» done by his Predeceſe 


ta Wilfredi, 
P- 58. & Bede. 


<6, for; with the Advice of his Council, and VitaWilfredi, | 
Ge the Archbiſhop and Biſhops; he would never c. 61. 


4 . alter for har is called the Keren. of of "thi: 
r blies 

Again, as ſooh x the Egli Biſtops, Wed 

— perceived the Snares of the Pall; and that 


4 Maxim Was innovated with great Induſtry; 


T hat - 
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®* Concil. Brit. That * Metzo politans ought to 

V. 1. P. 237. for Palls to Rome, e een, 
ceived as meer Compliments They remon- 
ſtrated againſt it in a ſynodical Epiſtie do — 

Anglia ſacra, Leo, oP ſhewed. the Novem and. Unreaſona 

V. 1. p. 461. bleneſs of that Practice. . 
Once more, Vi liam the firlt h. ha ir 3 +51 

M. Paris. ed Aſſiſtance from Rome, to reſettle 1 E 

„ Church and Clergy, after —— great Revoluti- 
on, and Biſhop.  Hermenfied, 25 and Peter 
Cardinal Prieſts coming over hither in 1070. 
as the Legates of Alexander the ſecond for that 
Purpoſe; it Ws not conſiſt with papal Policy 
to let ſo favourable an Opportunity, to 
GE Op a cloſer Conjunctian with thi 


Church. ; 
wid. & Ead- A ſtricter Correſpondence and Ingmacy was ' 
mer. therefore induſtriouſly ſet on. feot with: the En- 


eus Clergy, the Neceſſity of the Pall, and of 
paying perſonal Homage to. the Pope aſſerted. 
in 1093,, a Remiſſion of Inveſtiture demanded 
in 1100, and a Legate obtruded upon the Na- 
ton at the ſame time, eee 
bout n 12 
However theſe Ea were ineffec al. fo 
long. as the Crown intervened ; for William I. 
and Henry I. prohibited all Commerce and 
Communication with Rome, without their Pri- 
vity, nominated to Biſhoprics, 2 Sy- 
nods, and refuſed Admittance to on 
the Exerciſe of their. Legatine Fun uon 57 
they came uncalled. But when the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction came to be ſeparated, 
| | By diverted into different Channels, which 
Sd e not . Dn po End of Td 
Rei of Hemp I. t "ge 

e more e 097 ms E Dag 

* „ For 


For io ſooner was ache e Gi Government 
6f the Church obſerved to be intirely in the 
Hands of the Clergy, and the Affairs of Reli- 
ſeldotn brought under the Eye of the 
rown, then Men were led to miſtake Be 
2dmonitory Power of the Clergy, for a Right 
to legal Authority; and the Influence their 2 * 
hortation and Advice ought to have upon Con- 
ſcience, for a Charter to the Exerciſe of exter- 
nal Diſcipline; in Conſequence of which Miſ- 
take, the Diſunion of the Biſhop and Sheriff, 
2 in Event, a Ceſſion of the Royal Su- 
; and the Ceſſion of the Supremacy. 
nd the Door for Papal Dominion ; the 
open of themſelves not being able to uphold 
the ee of the national Church, againſt : 
the Power'and Artifices of Rome. | 


Henry II. endeavoured in 1164, to recall the Artic. Clap; 
Clergy to their proper Subordination, by ſub- An. 1 _ 


jecting their Judgments to his Review upon 
Appeal; but it was then too late. Since the 
Separation of the two Juriſdictions, the Church 
had been without Protection from the Crown 
above thirty Years, and no effectual Oppoſition 
appeared againſt the free Inroads of Legates in 
1125, 1138, 1142, except by the national Cler- 
gy 3 who, whatever Deficiencies they are charge- 
able with, have never been wanting in Duty to 
their Coun 

And in this Exgence, the Archbiſhop, Bi- 
ſhops, and Clergy, expreſſed fo ſtrong a Reſent- 


ment againſt the now growing Preſumption of 3 v. 2. P. 
Legates, to call and preſide in Synods, and 3 Au. 1125. 


rciliouſly ſteer the Affairs of an independent Dad 
Church dur the Court of Rome had 4 other Ken * 


Way to ſtem this Renitence, than by attempt- 


ing to take we the Leader of the OP ſition. 
D FA ccord- 


Spelm. V.2. P. 
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Accordingly this was attempted; and with 
Succeſs; and Archbiſhop Corboil and Theobald 
were, to the diſgrace of Truth and Virtue, pre- 
vailed on to accept that Legatine Character, 
which they had oppoſed in others, as injurious 
to the Honour the Kage and Nation, and 
to graft the illegal Power of Rome the le- 
5 of Metropolitical Prefidenty.. Poſ- 
ſeſſed therefore of the lucrative Legateſhip, theſe 
* convened and preſided in Synods 
N conſecrated Biſhops as Legates, ex- 
all Manner of Juriſdiction as Legates; 
in 95 ſeemed to be Archbiſhops for no other 
Purpoſe, than to cover the Miſchief of their Le- 
gatine Character. And what could be object- 
ed againſt the Exerciſe of Juriſdiction by Le- 
gates, who in their Metropolitical Character, 
had a legal Right to exerciſe ſome Juriſdiction? 
. a Right from We very baneful Excreſcences 
were ſoon produced by the Arts of Rome, and 
the Servility of the Prelates of Canterbury in a 

long Succeſſion. 

Thus Papal Uſurpations got Footing hive 
under a Colour of Right and Juſtice, in the 
Semblance of municipal Uſages, and the Forms 
of Law; and the national Church loſt its Inde- 
pendence, not by the Violence of foreign In- 
truſions, but by the Prevalence of domeſtic Cor- 
ruption, turning the Edge of the Conſtitution 

the Liberties of its own Citizens. 

As therefore from this Date, to the beginning, 
of the ſixteenth Century, the See of Canterbury 
became the Inſtrument and Tool of the Church 
of Rome; ſo all the Meaſures that were taken 


Within that Period, by the Prelates of that See, 


in Contravention of t Agreement between the 
£ Principles of the Conſtitution in Churchand State, 


in © and to the Rights of —_—— in 
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Subverſion of the Franchiſes of the ject, to 
the Hindrance of Diſcipline and Di ce of 
the Peace of Religion, ought to be placed to the 
Account of that Court, by whoſe wicked Inſti- . 
cations and Orders the ancient Plan of Govern- 
ment Here was deſtroyed, and a new Syſtem of 
Diſorder introduced. 

The Progreſs of theſe Innovations 1 de- 
ſerve Attention. a 
Firſt, Religion being now 8 the Pro 
ty of the Pope, and his Delegates : In the Place 
of national Councils, or of Parliament, came 

e Conſtitutions, Papal Reſcripts, Grants 

and Conceffions of Privileges, Decretal Epiſtles, 

and Provincial Conſtitutions ; which laſt were 
for the moſt part Decrees or Decretal Epiſtles, 
dreſſed up in the Form of Provincial Canons, 
and —— to as ſuch, in our Synods. 
By this Obſervation no Inſinuation is intend- 
ed to the Diſadvantage of Synods, (which are 
the moſt ancient and approved Method of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Government, and as they were from 
the beginning, ſo ought to be uſed and conti- 
nued, in this Church, through all Ages,) 
but to expreſs a Deteſtation of Papal "mv of 
which were imployed to pervert the wiſeſt Inſti- 
tutions, and had made Councils and Synods a 
Reproach to Chriſtianity. 

Of General Councils a Specimen hath already 
been given; in the Sequel of this Eſſay, the 
--— their Arts on our Synode will be 
Secondly, Inſtead of the plain, Gmple, com- 
pendious Method of adm iniſtring Juſtice. in the 
County Court, (or in Dioceſan Synods, if after 
the Aſſociation of the Biſhop and Count, Dio- 
ceſan Synods, diſtinct from the Convention of 
5 the Clergy and Laity in the County Court, were , 
1 22 ordinarily ._ 


56% 
easy held, which is not abſolutely certain) 
came a new Judiciary: Order by Citation, Libel, 
Conteſtation of Suit, Production of Party prin- 
cipal, Examinations of Witneſſes a- part and in 
Writing, Exceptive Allegation, and Repli- 
cation, interſperſed with ſo many dilatory 
Terms, ſuch variety of Practice, ſo much In- 
tricacy and Subtilty in every Stage, from the 
firſt Return of the Proceſs, to the definitive 
Sentence, as made the Progreſs of Cauſes, thro? 
Epiſcopal Conſiſtories, not only prolix, tedious 
and expenſive, but the Iflue of dem _ pre- 
jous and uncertain. 
p. 236. Says De Marca, “ Hinc ee nodus u- | 
© ditiorum Ordo, ad Cognitiones per  Reſcripta - 
« Pontificum. in Provinciis inſtituendus: Unde 
tot Conſtitutiones arunt de Reſcriptis, de 
„ Fudicibus #tiegatis, de Officio Fuditis Ordinarit, 
« de Dilationibus, Exceptibnibus, Sententiis, & 
„ Appellationibus, ut (as he obſerves in a Peri- 
od or two before) Lacertorum perinde ac Inge- 
mi Viriblis _ ft, ad Volumina Na * 
« onda, © 
This Judiciary Order was s peculiar to the 3 a 
riſprudence 1 old Rome; but that forenſic Po- 
Itty, which might well ſuit the Majeſty of ſo en- 
larged an Empire, the Subordination of King- 
doms reduced into Provinces, the Remains of 
Grandeur and Riches in Subject Kings, as well 
as the Dignity of Senators civalling the Rank of 
Princes, or the Learning and Politeneſs of the 
Roman Bar; would ſcarcely fit the narrow Li- 
mits of a Dioceſe, and the narrower Limits of 
Dioceſan Juriſdiction much leſs, Suits, touch- 
ing the poor Revenues of the parochial Clergy, 
impoveriſhed by Impropriations, Appropria- 
tions, Penſions and Corrodies; and the many 
ther 2m Matters and Crimes triable in- 
* 2 Conſiſtories: 


[37] 


Conſiſtories: But leaft of all, that ſcantling of 
Literature, which hath in all "wy n Foe 
tion of Canoniſts. | ; 
However, it ſuited the great Beg of. Ka 
Roman Pontiffs in the twelfth Century; and 
therefore, as ſoon as the Books of the Civil 


Law, which had been unknown in the Meſtern Duck de jure 
we, from the Irruption of the Gorhs, to org P. 119. 


the Tine of Lotharius, were recovered about the 1c 
Year 1128, the Court of Rome extracted from 
them the Judiciary Order, that we now find in 
the Books of Decretals, collected by Gregory IX. 
in 1231, Boniſace VIII. in 1298, and Clement V. 


in 1308; in * Conformity to which, Epiſcopal * Ibid. 


Conſiſtories ſhaped their Practice, in in moſt Parts 
of the Latin Church. [ 

In 1549, was publiſhed at Jamo by 4 
thority, a Collection of the Biſhop of Liege s 
Statutes, for the Conſiſtory and Dioceſe of Liege, 
containing the ſeveral Amendments and Altera- 
tions in the Rules of Practice from 1287 to 
1547. Theſe Statutes frequently refer to the 
Decretals; and four of the Sets were ſubmitted 
to, and approved by ſucceſſive Popes, ui. that 
in 1432, by Eugenius IV. that in 1451, by N. 
chalas V. that in 1458, by Pius II. and that in 
1479, by Sextus IV. and many of the original 
Formularies, drawn by the Biſhops of this Pro- 
vince, for the Uſe of their Dioceſan Courts, 
analogous to the Rules of Practice in the De- 


cretals, are ſtill extant in our Regiſtries. - It Viae Appen. 
was not, in Truth, in their Power to eſtabliſh of a Letter to 
brief, ſimple, and unexpenſive Methods; for Pr. 1:ille, u. 2. 


as it is the Lot of the weakeſt to ſubmit to the 
Law of the Conqueror, ſo inferior Juriſdictions 
muſt faſhion their Practice according to the 
Mode of the Court of Appeal, how reluctant 
Hwy * may bs. - | | 
7 * Tie 


3 Faſ- 


cic. v. z. p. 256. 


The burthenſomneſs of this Innovation is far- 
ther illuſtrated by the Words of Robert Groſtbead, 
Biſhop of Lincoln in 1250, viz. © Quad Cauſe 
*&-trafantur per omnes Subtilitates FutrisCivilis, 
% Vitiorum Correctiones differuntur in longum, 
c forte in perpetuum. This Prelate feems 


to have endeavoured to avoid that Dilatorineſs, 


Pryn. v. 2. p. 
704, 708. 


which he held to be fatal to Diſcipline, by ufing 
the Method of Tryal by Juries, inſtead of the 
Subtilties of the Civil Law. For about the 
Year 1244, ſeveral Prohibitions appear to have 
been iſſued againſt him for calling Laymen 
e ad Recognitiones per eorum Sacramentum faci- 
% endas; and from another Prohibition grant- 
ed ſoon after, againſt the Official of Dur bam, 
for citing Perſons to anſwer, ** Super Articulis 
„ 7þſos non contingentibus, it is ſtill more pro- 
bable, that theſe Summons were Orders for the 
Pannel of a Jury; becauſe, upon a Suppoſition 
that the Laymen cited, were common Witneſſes, 
to be examined in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, ac- 
cording to the ordinary Courſe of Practice, 
there could have been no Ground for theſe 
Writs of Prohibition. But as the Biſhop ought 
not by his own Authority ta pannel a Jury, 


Li 1 they who are fuſpea- Which by the Articles of Clarendon: 
, be ſuch as no one will, or in the Reign of Henry II. was re- 
my — 1 the ſerved bs ths Sheriff in fuck Eccle- 

iſnop's Requeſt, cauſe _ lp 4 S - 5 
3 Hwfil Men of the Vi. ſiaſtical Cauſes, wherein the Biſhop 
cinage, or Village, to take ſhould deſire the Aſſiſtance of a Ju- 
n mY 2 diſco- ry; here was Cauſe of Prohibiti- 
Tei Conſcience Arti d. on, if the Biſhop is ſuppoſed ta 


their Conſcience, , Artic. of | | . 
Clarend, A. D. t164. Spelm. have made the Pannel by his own 


v, 2. p- 63. 


ons. 

But vain were all Eſſays to rectify foren- 
fic Abuſes. For this Abuſe was eſtabliſhed 
by the Anſwer of Pope Honorius III. to a 
Queſtion of the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, Whe- 
- : 7 e F ; * ther 
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« ther he ſhould: allow, an Exception taken by 
<< a Defendant to a Plaintiff's Right of conti- 


„ nuing.an Action, which he had ſpun out for | 


„ above three Years ?” * Mandamus, ſays Decret. Greg. 


Honorius, quatenus hujuſmadi Exceptione non de Judiciis. 
<< obftante, procedas in negotio Juxta Forman tibi © **: 


„ traditam.”” 


But in 1442, Cardinal Cuſanus propoſed * 


Regulation of this Practice. He writ a Trea- 


tiſe De Catholica Concordantia, to diſſuade a Se- 


paration from Rome, towards which he had diſ- 
covered a growing Inclination through Chriſt- 
endom ; to prevent the Progreſs of a. Separa- 
tion, he maintained, Nullam poſſe Cauſam dart, 
* ob quam neceſſarium fit ad Schiſma pervenire ;* 

and thereupon propoſed ſeveral Amendments in 
the Adminiſtration of the Church and State; 
amongſt which one was, Quod Lites abbrevi- 
* ande a, Sc. & leves Appellationes inbi- 


And in the Church of Scotland, ſtrong Re- 
monſtrances were made againſt the Prolixity of 
Suits in Eccleſiaſtical Courts. One of them 


began as follows, viz. <© Remonſtrance to the Concil. v. 4. 


Prelates and other Churchmen aſſembled } in p. 59,208,213, 


* Provincial Council at Edinburg, craving Re- 
4 dreſs of Grievances. 8. Diem, Becauſe the 
Laigis of this Realm are havely hurt by the 


lang Proces of the Conſiſtorial Jugement, as ; 


<< hath been at mair Length declar it and ſhewin, 
< to my Lordis ofthe Spirituality; and that puir 


Men havon juſt Cauſe, oftimes ar conſtraint 
_ «© to; fallt ira. * righteous Action; through | 
s Proces, and exorbitant 


< lengthening of ſai 


** Expences yat they ar drawn into, as 


« wele-in the firſt 2 as by Appellation 


” «Ge Place to Place, wen n Juge to J uge, 
« £9; 33 e 
D 45 N Thirdly, 


L 4 

Thirdly, The Dioceſan Franchiſeg, af tlie 
King s Subjects, as well as of the Ordinary, 
were invaded by Archiepiſcopal Claims, inter: 
maxed and armed with Legatine Power. 
As no Pre-eminence of Power was in Scrip 
ture given to one Biſhop above another ;. ſo 
firſt Councils, wherein the Superiority of the 
Metropolitan was ſettled, carefully provided, 


that the Metropolitan ſhould not enter within 


Concil. v. 4. p. 
9. 2, 3, C. 7 


Bede. 


his Comprovincial's Pale, except in Caſe of neg- 
let; and theſe make a Part of the ancient 
Cannon Law. 

% Nutlus Primas, vgl Metropolitanus Dizce- 
- ſani Ecclefiam wel Parochiam,. aut aliquem de 
* ejus Parochia preſumat excommunicare vel ju- 
60 by 1 aut aliquid gere abſque Js Confilio * 

„ Fudicio,”” 

And in the Council of Herud dford, about the 
Year 67 3, Regulations tg this Purpoſe. were 


* a inin679 eſtabliſhed in the Savon Church, * and frequent- 


4 Britiſh Af- 
fairs under P 
Agotho Spel. 
v. 2 P. I 58. 


Fadm. p. 167. P 


Eadmer. p. 8 


Counc. 7 General Comme by the Reinforcement of the four 


eneral Councils in our Synods, _ 

Upon the Aſſociation of the Biſhop and 
Count, the Dioceſan Power was gyer and 
oyer eſtabliſned in national C ouncils, as well as 
the Right of the Subject to Juſtice within his 
own Franchiſe ; and by the Words of the Pre- 
cept of Willi eg for 1557 Separation, it was 
rovided, © That whoſoever ſhall. for the fu- 
© ture be called into Queſtion, Quicungue inter- 
e pellatus fe quarunque Cauſa vel Culpa, touch- 


« ing any Spiritual Matter, Civil or Criminal 


6 without Exception, ſhould anſwer before the 
« Bithop of the Dioceſe.” No Diminution of 
Dioceſan W was intended by this Sepa- 


ration. 
In the Reig 8 Henry 1. the r of Dif... 


N is aler bed Ie Sn, Tel bull, EgiF- 
FL Oy 


. ” 
* * 
<P 
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* copes infra- ſuas Paracias; & ft 19 Epiſcopi 
« in _— negligentes fuerint, ad Archiepiſcopum 
« aut Primatem; and what is more, Anſelm 
claimed a Right to conſecrate a Church, built 
by his Predeceſſor, in a Manor within the Dio- 
ceſe of London (but belonging to the Metropoli- 


tical See of Canterbury) in Virtue of an ancient Eadm. p. 22. 
Privilege of the Metropolitical See, to have Ju- and Antiq. 
riſdiction in Manors appertaining to it, though Britan. P. 33. 


ſituate in another Dioceſe; which is an unan- 
ſwerable Evidence, that there was then no Pre- 


tence to Juriſdiction in the Archbiſhop, Con- 


current with his Suffragans, through the Pro- 
vince, even in Matters of Order, or of Volun- 
tary Adminiſtration ; bur only to a Command 
over his own Vaſſals and Tenants, who were 
by Courteſy left to his Direction. 


end Biſhop of London in 1283, maintained his 
Dioceſan Rights by the ſame Argument, againſt 


a Claim to Juriſcidtion by the Dean of * 


Arches, within his Diſtrict. 


Yet neither Scripture, nor the Authority of 
Primitive Synods, nor the Acts of national 
Councils, nor local Uſages and Cuſtoms, could 
hold up Dioceſan Epiſcopacy againſt the Reſo- 
lutions of the Pope to ſubvert it; and the Arch- 


biſhops of Canterbury, Deans and Chapters, 


Monaſtic and Conventual Bodies, became the 
willing Inſtruments of the Pope's Uſurpations, 
and had each a Share in the e Jurif. 


diction. 


In 3 the Caſe was s much the ſame. Ton r De 
Jobn Gerſon, who writ about the Time of the Foteſt. Fecleſ. 
; Council | of * laments the Interruption Conſid. 12, 


of 


Upon this Ground the Biſhop of Eure Concil. v. 2 
| ſiſted in 1282, *©' Archiepiſcopum Cantuarienſem p. 79- 


e nullam poſſe i in ſuos Syubditos exercere Poteſtatem, 2 
<« mf in ſur Defectum. And Richard Graveſ- Epiſ. g vol 


19 


_ 
of Dioceſan Diſcipline; ſays he, Quis umnia 
« dinumeraret, per qua nunc Vigor Ecclefiaſtice, 


nino of Evangelice Diſcipline totus fere languit, 


„ emarcuit, evanuit ? Concernit hoc Evocationem 
<< tam facilem omnium Canſarum-ab Ordinariis, 
* font Couſe illæ prophane, ſint facre Fidgi. 


* Quales Fidei Cauſas omnes ab Ordinariis fmgu- 


Brown's Faſ- 


% bs, præſertim in Dottrinis notorie fcandalizan- 
& tibus Dizceſes ſuas, te ubi vigent Studia Litera- 
e rum velle prohibere, quid aliud eſt, quam Fannam 
% grandem Erroribus aperire? And a Committee 


eic. v. z. p. 234 of Cardinals appointed by Paul III. to inquire 


. Maſon de Mi- 
nit. 


into the State of the Church; reported, that 
«© Alius abuſus mag nus eff, ex Impedimentis, aug 
* inferuntur Epiſcopis, in Gubernatione fnarum 
„ Ovium, maxime in puniendis ſceleſtis & corri- 
% gendis; quo am uenſas enn Chriſtjanus fean- 
« dalizatur.” 

But beſides this Hindrance, there was another 
Inconvenience aroſe from the Inroad upon the 
Dioceſan Precincts, viz. that our Biſhops, who 
could carry back their Authority, thro* a long 
Series of legal Eſtabliſhments, to the Founda- 
tion of Chrift and his Apoſtles, were not for- 


; ward to ſurrender up themſelves and their Juriſ- 


_ ditions; ſo that hence enſued a kind of Cadme- 
an Church, in which Prelacy and Contention 
grew up together. 
Complaints about Diſcipline were of + a lows 
ftanding : ; no Age of the Church was abſ 


free from the Exceſſes, and the Evils that at- 


tend them; but over and above the Defects 


common to other Times, this Spirit of En- 


eroachment, Competition, and Uſurpation of 
one Part of the Eccleſiaſtical State upon another, 

win Oplariivy peculiar to the 12, 13; E. 87. 

and 16th Centuries of the Church; and the 

Ea of Biſbops, though Knit der by a 


[ 43 ] 
the Ties, that could influence Men of Virtue 
and Conſcience to concur: in the great Ends 
of Religion, were fallen to pieces about the-new 
Claims, derived from Conceſſions of the Pope, 
to Juriſdictions, in Wills and Adminiſtrations, 
Right of Appeals, Viſitations and the like. 
Inſomuch as the Archbiſhops and their Suffra- 
guns, inſtead of contending for the Faith, had 

roundly imployed, during that Period, in 
contending for Fees. 
Theſe Diſorders were not a little exmravared; 
by the Diſputes between Eccleſiaſtics and the 
Crown, about the Right of Inveſtiture, Provi- 
ſors, Juriſdiction over criminous Clerks,” c. 
But as the Attention of the World no longer 
turns upon theſe Claims, the Traces of which 
are happily worn out; it may be pooper'd to paſs 
to other Controverſies, which ſurvivedt. 
Firſt then; as to Viſitations. 

' Archbiſhop Boniface began this Practice about 
the middle of the thirteenth Century, in the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury; the Way to it being open- 
ed by ſeveral Legatine Perluſtrations, through 
all Parts of the Latin Church; and particularly 
of this Nation by Jobn Ferentine, a Fo 


5 A. D. 1206, 


reigner 
in 1206, of the Principality of Wales by Bald. M. Paris, ad 
win, and of the Province of ' York by Hubert, anti: Brit 


Archbiſhops of Canterbury, in their Legatine 
Character. But in the Greek Church ſomething 
of this kind had been attempted by Metropoh- 
tans in the ninth Century, under the Colour of 
Viſits of Friendſhip and Ci 


In the nineteenth Canon of the Council of Dupin. v. 3. 
Conftantiniople, held in the Year $61, it was de- Cent. 9. p.98. 


creed, that Metropolitans ſhould' not remove 
from their own into other Dioceſes, abuſing 
their Authority to conſume theRevermes of the 
. * 


Were 
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were obliged to Travel through any Dioceſe, 
they ſhould be received with brotherly Hoſpita- 
lity ; being cautioned, at the ſame' Time, 0 
proceed on their Way, without maki | 


long ſtay, or any Thing from Bi- 
ſhop or his Church. They had a Way, it 
ſeems, of coming uninvited, and with an Air 
of Curioſity, that very much reſembled an Au- 
thority to ſcrutinize the Conduct of their good 
Friend and Brother, in the Government of his 
_ Dioceſe : So that the Biſhops, growing ſuſpici- 
ous of this Curioſity, as well as tired with the 
Expence of frequent Entertainments, got the 
Council to excuſe them from a Familiarity, 
which they foreſaw might be made an Occaſion 
of Incroachments upon their Rights. This 
check put a ſtop to Metropolitical Advances in 
that Way; but Gregory II. had projected a 
Scheme for promoting the Grandeur of the Ro- 
wan Pontiffs, which proved ſerviceable to other 
Metr opolitans. . wr. } 

—_— enterprizing Pope, . that the 
dence of national Churches was ' chiefly 
by the Authority, which- the Biſhops 

[ apa from Scripture, and primitive Canons, 
to the Government of their own Dioceſes; and 
that though the Biſhop of Rome was generally 
allowed Sh the Vicar of Chriſt, and Head of 
the univerſal Church, and the Bond of Catholic 
Communion, yet that few A plications were 
then made to the Holy See, from the diſtant. | 
and remote Parts of Chriſtendom, reſolved, for 
the breaking through this Barrier, to carry home 
his Power to their own Doors, and ſet up his 
Tribunal in every Province, by Legates, who 
ſhould not be ſtinted in their Commiſſion, - to 
- the: Rehearing of Cauſes, in the Way of Re- 
Viet * s to. the Plan of the Sards-: 


ENTS can 


£451 


can Canons, but be em ered to exerciſe ori- 2 


ginal Juriſdiction of all kinds. 
The chief Pifficulty in the venting this De 
ſign, was how to provide a Fund for the pre- 


ſent Subſiſtence of his Miſſionaries; He knew, 


that if there was any Ground to hope, that Bi- 


ſhops might be prevailed upon to be eaſed of 


a Part of the Burthen of their Functions, it was 


not to be expected that they ſhould give up one 
Doit of their Revenue; and thereupon he con- 
cluded to have his firſt Legation ſet out upon 
a diſintereſted bottom, and ſhift, as well as it 
could, . the Benevolence and Charity of the 
Faithful Accordingly, Beniface of Mentz be- 
ing at Rome, to viſit the Sepulchre of St. Peter 


and St. Paul, was pitched upon to make the 


firſt Eſſay, and ſet out for Germany with Letters 
of Recommendation from Gregory, ta the No- 
bility. and Clergy there; exhorting them for the De Marea de 


Can. p. oY 


Love of Jeſus Chriſt, and out of Reverence Concord. p. 


to the Apoſtles, to ſupply him with rea 
Bread. 

His Humility and Tempinnds in his pri- 
vate Life, as well as in the public Diſcharge of 


his Legation, were ſuitable to his Apoſtolical 
Character; ſo that from his Example and Con- 
duct, Rules were framed for the future Inſtruc- 
tion of thoſe, who were to be employed in the 
ſame Service. It may not be impreper to men- 


tion the Dietary preſcribed: Milk was to be 


their Food, as moſt likely to form a befitting Ibid. p. 723. 
Countenance for thoſe, who were to preach to 
the People Faſting and Good Works. And 
thus a Foundation was laid, for moſt unwar-- 
rantable Uſurpations, upon che eminent Virtues - 
of a truly pious Man. For no ſooner was tie 


Reputation and Credit of Apoſtolical Legations 
4 by the extraordinary Merit of the 


0 . 


708, 721. 
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De Marca, p. Miſſionaries, than Piety, Modcratian, Gar be- 
on. 4 Tad came Virtues of no longer Uſe ; their Diet was 
Hoved: f.400, ſumptuous, their Retinue numerous, their Ea 
8 page and Ornaments moſt ſuperb and 
cent; all to be provided out of the Ravage of 
| the miſerable Province, into which they were 
ſent, for the more effectual Eſtabliſhment of the 
. Goſpel of Chriſt. The Word PRocux Arrow, 
which was uſed: to ſignify nothing more than 
De Marca, p. Proviſions in Meat and Drink, was dignified by 
. Legates with higher Notions ; and about the 
6,7,8 beginning of the twelfth Century, imported an 
Ecclefi Tribute or Impoſition; with the 
Payment of which to Legates, Archbiſhops and 
Biſhop, were charged by their Oaths at — 
Conſecration, amounting ſometimes to two 
hundred, and at other Times to a thouſand 
Marks, from each Biſhop. This being com- 
plained of to the Holy See, as a moſt inſuffer- 
able Exaction, the Biſhop obtained Redreſs, 
and the Legate placed the Tribute on the Paro- 
chial Clergy, in Conſideration of Viſitation, 
made or to be made, of the Churches within his 
Vicariate. It is not material to inquire, whe- 
ther any formal Compoſition intervened between 
Legates and Biſhops ; theſe got rid of the Bur- 
then, and thoſe - Opportunity 1 ſqueezing 
t. ter Sums out of the Clergy at large; 5 
_ 90: 3. to/Prevern any Difficulty for the future, Immo- 
De Marca, p. cent III. in his 36875 and ninth Reſcript, and in 
745 the Council of Lateran in 1215, formally pro- 
vided for the Right of Legates to Procurations, 
in Conſideration of Vibration, e they 


viſited or no. 
Twiſd. Vind. Procurations being thus ſettled-3 in Legates, 1 
p. 38. Archbiſhops, who had always oppoſed the Le- 
| gatine Power, begun now to have more favour- 


— it: And — 
he 


FW 
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he ſhould find his Account in co 
them with a Commiſſion, which, in other 
Hands, would continue the Subject of Contro- 
verſy. This Conſideration gave Birth to the 
Legati nati; and the Pall became of real Value 
to Archbiſhops, when attended with the Addi- 
tion of a Power to viſit, which would enable 
them to pay the Pope a better Price for it, and 
to repay themſelves with Intereſt, out of the 
Pockets of the Clergy. 
Ihe firſt Archbiſhop that made the * A. D. 1 
ment upon the Patience of his Province, was | 
the Archbiſhop of Beneventum ; who about the 
Year 1227, was, by the Lucre of Procurations, 
tempted to ſet on Foot a Viſitation of his Pro- 
vince. The Clergy refuſed to comply with his 
Demand, and appealed to the Holy See for 
Protection; knowing his Metropolitical Cha- 
racter, as deſcribed and ſettled in the ancient 
Conſtitutions. of the Church, would not juſtify 
his Intruſion into another's Diocele : But the 
Character of Legate was more complex; to 
which, it ſeems, they were intirely Strangers. 

Gregory IX. found himſelf obliged to uſe a Decret. Greg. 
ketle Art in the Forms of his Decree, about a d. Cen gz, 
Claim ſo new and unprecedented; and ther- 9 
fore, inſtead of clearing up a Point of ſo critical 

an Inquiry, gave an indefinite Sentence, that 
— —· were due, on Account of Viſita- 
tion, without any Specification, whether on 
Account of Metropolitan or Legate. But the 
Equivocation ſerved the Purpoſe; the Clergy 
were defeated, and Metropolitical Viſitations 
went forward in many Parts of Europe. How] - 
ever, Iunccent IV. for the ſake of Peace amongſt 1 
Chriſtian People, and to remove out of the Way a. D. 22 he tf ö 
all Occaſion of Controverſy, ſoon after eſtabliſh- Sexti Decret. 1 


Lib. I. De 
ed the Authority of Archbiſhops, with: Roaſt b Gaal. 5. 776. 
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to Viſitations, and the Payment of Procu- 
rations. 

About this Time, Robert Groſthead, Biſhop 
of Lincoln flouriſhed ; a Prelate of great Learn- 
ing, exemplary Piety, and eminent Cour 
In the Lincoln Regiſtry, there occurs a Bull of 
Pope Innocents, to exempt the Parochial Clergy 
of the Province of Canterbury from all Demands, 
under pretence of Metropolitical Viſitations ; 
unleſs the Provincial Biſhops ſhould requeſt a 


Viſitation themſelves. Grofthead had declaim- 


ed ſo freely againſt the Corruptions ſpread thro” 
Chriſtendom, by the Court of Rome, that poſſi- 
bly the Pope might expect to put a Stop to his 
Remonſtrances, by communicating this Com- 

liment to the Province through his Hands. 
For when Grofthead fell afterwards under his 
Diſpleaſure, for refuſing to admit William de 
Grana, an Infant, to a Benefice, upon Iunocent's 
Recommendation, Boniface, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, thought this a favourable Opportunity 
for ſuperſeding the Bull of Privilege, and levy- 
ing Money upon the Province, after the new 


invented Scheme of Viſitations practiced abroad. 


The whole Province was alarmed, and in a 
Flame at the Report of his Deſign, and deter- 
mined in all Places to oppoſe an Innovation, 
which none of his Predeceſſors had ever attempt- 
ed. But he, who had lived all along a tumul- 

tuous diforderly Life, bred up in Noiſe and 


| Contention, amidſt Arms and Camps, equally 


a Stranger to the peaceable Diſpoſition of the 
Goſpel, and the Decencies of the Clerical Order, 


Was not in the leaſt moved at the unanimous 


M. Paris. 


Reſolution of the Clergy, to withſtand — In- 


vaſion of their Liberties. 
Accordingly, in May 1250, he called hs 


Clergy of London to St. Paul's ; where _— 
n OI 
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of opening the Aſſembly with an Exhortation to 
the due Diſcharge of the Paſtoral Office, as Was 
cuſtomary n Epiſcopal Conventions, he fell 


upon the C 


terwards excommunicated him. Next Day, he 
would have viſited the Dean and Chapter; but 
they, as a Collegiate Body, being in a better 
Condition to ſtand their Ground, 7 — the Pa- 


rochial Clergy, ſhut the Doors of the Church 


againſt him, and, deſpiſing his ln ap- 
pealed to Rome. 5 
Boniface; upon this Repulſe, turning to the 


Priory of St. Bartholomew, was met by the whole 


Convent, habited in their choral Copes; who. 


had Hopes, by their reſpectful Addreſs, to abate 


the Vio nce of his Temper: but he, looking 


with an Air of Contempt upon the Solemnity of. - 


their Proceſſion, told them in a menacing Tone, 


he was come to make a Viſitation upon them. 


Whereupon a Brother of the Order replying, 
that they had a learned and vigilant Prelate, 


whoſe Office it was to viſit their Chapter when 
it was requiſite ; for which Cauſe, they ought 


not, and would not ſuffer themſelves to be viſit⸗ 


ed by any other: He, ſtruck with this Anſwer, Antiq. Brit. 
as it were with a Frenzy, fell upon the Sub- P- 184. 


Prior, who was a very old and infirm Perſon, 
knock'd him down with his Fiſt, plucked off 


his venerable grey Hairs, and tore his Cap flow- 
ered with Gold and precious Stones, to pieces, 
which became a Prey to his rapacious Atten- | 
dants ; 5 and, falling down himſelf in the Con- 
flict, it was diſcovered, upon the Opening of 


his' Callöck, that he, expecting Oppoſition, 


had armed himſelf, not with. the Breaſt-plate _ 

Faith, but with a Coat of Mail. The Oury of 

Londen, provoked at this . upon Ge | 
E 


acter of their Biſhop, with moſt Antiq. Brit. 
ſcurrilous and unbecoming Language, and af- P- 183. 


M. Paris. 


Whartonp. 91. 
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as well as eccleſiaſtical Government, fell into 


great Diſorders upon it; and Complaints were 


carried againſt Boniface to King Henry: But the 
Queen, being Niece to the Archbiſhop, diſcoun- 


tenanced all Remonſtrances againft her Uncle 


ſo much, that there was no other Hopes of Re- 
lief, but from the Roman Pontiff. D 16 

This the Clergy of the Province ſollicited, 
with Arguments that ſeldom failed to prevail 
at Rome ;, offering four thouſand Marks for the 


Pope's Protection ; but Boniface, giving more, 
obtained an Addition to the Priviledge of mak- 


ing Viſitations, viz. a Grant of the Cuſtody and 
Profits of vacant Churches within his Province, 
ſo that every one was willing' to compound for 
himſelf, upon the beſt Terms he could get. 
And this new Grant gave Occaſion to the ſe- 
veral Compoſitions, that ſtill ſubſiſt between the 
Metropolitical Church, and the Sees of Lincoln, 
London, Saliſbury and Worceſter, for the Cuſto- 
dy of the Spiritualities, during the Vacancy of 


the Biſhoprick. Other Collegiate Churches, 


Carta Henrici 
apud Spelm. 
Carta Steph. 
apud Malmſb. 


that were leſs Powerful, ſurrendered at Mer- 
ey, and had not the Satisfaction to retain 
for themſelves or Succeſſors, any part of their 
ancient Rights, which by the Conſtitution of 
the Church, confirmed by the Charters of 
Henry I. and King Stephen, they had hitherto” 
enjoyed unmoleſted; excepting. the Seizures 
made by William Rufus, and ſome other Prin- 


ces after his Example. 


Thus, one Act of Uſurpation upon Biſhops, 
furniſhed an Opportunity for making another 
upon Deans and Chapters, for which there was 
no better Pretence, than that in unſettled Times, 
the Metropolitan had been deſired to extend his 
Care to vacant Sees; but upon the Erection of 
Deans and Chapters; the Cuſtody of vacant Sees 

| ö was 


4 


L 
was committed to their Care, it bein g more 
ſuitable to the Polity of the primitive Church, 
to have the Affairs of one Dioceſe kept inde- 
pendant and unmixed from thoſe of another. 


This Point, in Reſpect to the Deriv ation of the Concil. v. 3. 
Archbiſhops Power over vacant Sees, from pa- P. 484, 465. 


pal Grants, is clearly explained in. the Inſtru- 
ment of Suſ penſion of Archbiſhop Chicheley's Le- 

Commiſſion by Pope Martin V. in 1427, 
it runs thus, e a Legatione dictæ Sedis, nec- 
ee aon ab omni Furiſdittione, Superioritate, Po- 
6c teſtate, fue Dominio percipiendi Emolumenta 
* Acclgſiaſtica aliarum Ecclgſiarum Catbedrali- 
& um quarumlibet difi Regni, uſque ad Benepla- 
& citum naſtrum duximus fuſpendendim. : Tibi ni-, 

& bilominus Virtute Obedientiæ injungentes, ne 
« 4e Legatione difte Sedis Apoſtolice; necnon Ju- 
60 riſdictione, Superioritate, & Daminio percipi- 
6 endi hujuſmadi Emolumenta vacantium Eccleſia-. 
e rum per te vel alium te intromittas ; & inſuper 
6c Furiſdiftionem, Superigritatem, foe Dominium 
00 ** diftarum Ecclefrarum Cathedralium Tempore it- 

« larum Vacationum, ad dilectos Filios, Capitula 
te earundem, quibus de Jure devolyuntur, de- 
6c volvi volumus. 

It is a diſagreeable "IAEA to the Lo- 
vers of Antiquity, to find any Part of the 
Eſtabliſhment under which they live, derive its 
Origin from the Inſolence and Tyranny of their 
own Fellow Subjects; and yet this Treſpaſs up- 
on Cathedral Churches, and Innovation of 
Archiepiſcopal Viſitations, begun by Force, and 
carried on by Frauds, for no. other End but to 
pillage the Clergy, after having continued in 
Practice for ſome Succeſſions, became at Length 
ſo varniſhed over with a Colour of Preſcription, 
and a long Train of Precedents, that in a few. 
Remöves, it paſſed upon Men of undoubted 

EZ Fiery 


hy 


Ooncil. v. 2. 
P. 84, 85 7 


Ibid. p. 86. 
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E Piety and | Moderation, for a Right which ought” 


to be upheld, as neceſſary to ſupport the Ho- 
nour and Dignity of the Metropolitical See. 
Robert Keykwarby, who facceeded Boniface in 
1271, finding the Province too much heated by 
his Predeceſſor, to bear to be touched by any 
Power that ſhould refemble his Fury, reſolved 
to lay alide the Forms and Parade of Metropo- 
litical Authority, and to viſit every Dioceſe, 
more after the Air of a Mendicant Fryer, than 
with the Parade and Figure of an Archbiſhop 
and Legate of the Apoſtolic See. This Affec- 
tation of Humility gained him the Supplies of 


Money which he wanted for himſelf; and the 


Returns of Reſpect, that his Moderation in the 
Exerciſe of Power drew upon him, ſtrengthened 
the Pretences of his Succeſſors to greater Ac- 
knowledgements. 

For in 1280, Archbiſhop Peccham, thinking 
his Juriſdiction ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, by the 
Submiſſion into which'the Province was deluded 
by Keykwarby's Artifices, aſſumed another Style; 
reminding his Suffragans of their Oaths of Ohe- 
dience to the Metropolitical See; and iſſuing 
out Interdicts againſt all Perſons who ſhould 
obſtruct his intended Viſitation. Such a Begin- 
ning gave very {mall Proſpect of an amicable 
Concluſion. Tediſius de Camilla, Dean of Wol- 
verhampton, diſowning his Authority, was ex- 


communicated; and, many ſevere Courſes be- 
ing taken in che Progreſs of this Viſitation, 


Edward I. interpoſed in Favour of the Biſhop of 
Hereford; and of the Collegiate Churches in 
Sia rrdfbire: his two Precepts to ſtay the Arch- 
biſhop's Viſitation, may be found in the Appen- 


P. 1234-1239- dix to Prynne's Hiſtory of Edward IJ. 


In the former Reign, a Claim had been nine 
* the Crown to the Right of protecting the 
| Cathedral 


Tal 


Cathedral Church of Lincoln; and, as there M. Paris, p. 
was a great Affinity, in that Period, between 797 (; 
the Policy of England and France, the F rench 
King had aſſumed the ſole Power of Viſitation to 
himſelf, in Excluſion of the Metropolitan. The 
Pretence for this was, that all Cathedral Churches 
had received ſome Share of the royal Patronage 
and Bounty. However, the Archbiſhop per- Cesc 
ſiſted in his Deſign ; and the Biſhops in the fol- P. 75. 
lowing Year preſented their Grievances to their 
Metropolitan, digeſted into twenty one Articles 
of - Complaint. Peccham was - ſoon provided 
with an Anſwer to this Remonſtrance ; and in 
it gave a Specimen of the dangerous Progreſs of 
Innovations, whenever ſupported by Power, 
and conducted with Dexterity. For he juſtifi- 
ed his Method and Right of Viſitation © ex Ibid. p. 76. 
* Conſuetudine diutius u/itata,”* from the ancient 
Courſe of Practice, though ten Years had not 
then elapſed ſince the Death of Boniface, who 
certainly firſt entered upon it. 

But it was a ſtale Artifice of the Court of 
Rome, to cover Innovations, by calling a recent 
Practice an ancient Uſage fo that the Clergy in 
1244, when the Pope demanded a Contribution 
of them, for carrying on a War againſt the Em- 
peror Frederic, refuſed it, giving this Reaſon, 
that their Compliance would be dangerous, be- $21.4 
cauſe © binus Aus inducit Conſuetudinem, ac- Ann. Burton. 
cording to his Holineſs's Maxims. p. 298. 

Therefore, Walter Raynolde, the next Arch- 
biſhop, who took in Hand this Matter, about 
the Year 1313, being convinced of the Weak- 
neſs of the Pretence of a preſcriptive Right, 
purchaſed ſeveral Bulls of Clement V. and John Concil. v 2. p. 
XXII, to ſettle the Claim of Viſitations and 434, 5, 463, 
Procurations. Nothing but the great Debt 553. 
contracted at Rome, in "Yalliciting the Pope to 

E 3 over- 


. 


E 


Antiq. Brit. tute the Canonical Election of Thomas 
p. 212, 213. Cobham to the See of Canterbury, and to pro- 
| mote him thereto at the Requeſt of the King, 
could have prevailed upon a Prelate, of his un- 
active Temper, to enter upon ſo Capricious a a 
Method of levying Contributions; but he had 
Concil. v. 2. the Priviledge, by ſpecial Breviat from the Pope, 
P. 436. of appointing Delegates to viſit, that he might 
keep himſelf out of the Buſtle of Buſineſs, and 
receive the Perquiſites, without the Honours 

and Parade of a Viſitation. 
Archbiſhop Aepbam, his Succeſſor, was leſs 
cautious. After he had paſſed criumphantly 
_ thro? ſome Parts of his Province, and thought 
of entering upon the Viſitation of Exeter, in 13 32, 
Antiq. Trit. he was prevented by Biſhop Grandiſon, who up- 
n on the Borders of the Dioleſc, oppoſed his En- 
trance by Force of Arms. The Archbiſhop 
thereupon gathered what Forces he could get 
together, determining to defend the Cauſe of the 
Church with the Hazard of his Life: But 
the King commanding him tg retire, he was ſa 
afflicted at being deprived of an Opportunity of 
dying a Martyr for his See, that he Pined away 

out of mere Vexation. 
Archbiſhop Courtney, no ways diſcouraged 
Concil. v. z. by the Diſaſter of his Predeceſſor, reſumed in 
5. 183. 1383, the Deſign of yiſiting this Dioceſe, 
wherein his Family was of great Power and 
Liter Court- Conſideration ; but in the firſt Step he received 
ney, papæ Ur- a ſmall Rebuff; too ſmall, one would think, to 


1 +4 p: 189. be made à Matter of Record. It ſeems, the 
Wee it Perſon commiſſioned by Archbiſhop Courtney, 
f. 269. to ſummòn the Biſhop of Exeter to his Viſita- 

| tion, delighted with an Office of ſo great Im- 


portance, had, in a Fit of Vanity, let out the 
Secret, before he had an Opportunity to do 5 


Frrand And this 5 coming to the Knowledge o 
1 a the 


1 
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the Biſhop's Servants, they, out of Zeal fer the 
Honour g- their Maſter, and for -the Mainte- 
nance of the Rights of his Church, ſeized upon 
the Mandatary, and made him tear the Wax 
and Parchment of the Citation to Pieces with 
his Teeth, and ſwallow it down Bit by Bit. 

But Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, and 
Nephew of the Archbiſhop, ſupporting his 
Uncle, overpowered the Biſhop of Exeter and 
his Aſſociates, and made them undergo ſome 
very mortifying Acts of Penance and Submiſ- 
ſion. 

Arundel, his Succeſſor, was more elated with 
this Victory, than Couriney himſelf, He had 
the Spirit of Becket, and ſuffered, like that 
_ Martyr, every thing but Death, for the Ad- 
yanceinent of the Intereſt of his See. The' 


Prelude to his Viſitation, was an Inhibition Antiq. Brit. 
to the provincial Biſhops, in 1396, from the p. 271- 


Exerciſe of all epiſcopal Juriſdiction. This was 
a Matter of leſs Aſtoniſhment, than the Prohi- 
bition he iſſued out ſoon after, againſt the Uſe 
of the Word of God. The Authority of Bi- 
ſhops is aſſerted to be from the Scriptures; and 
therefore it could not be expected, that he, who 
made no ſcruple to lock up the Scriptures, 
ſhould leave the Exerciſe of a Power unreſtrain- 

ed, that was derived from them. | 
However, ſucceeding Archbiſhops thought it 
adviſable, to uſe this Power in a more inoffen- 
five Way, by viſiting only vacant Sees. But 
the ſuffragan Biſhops were not then diſpoſed to 
ſubmit to the moſt temperate Exerciſe of an u- 
ſurped Juriſdiction; and therefore joined in a 


Remonſtrance to the Synod of 1512, 0 Concil. V. 3. 


Archbiſhop Warbam on this Account. 
It would perhaps be unpolite as well as unne- 
ceſſary to inquire, whether, during this long 
4 Scene 


Coriol. ſum- 
ma, p. 1029. 


ane oth 
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Scene of Altercation, the Fruits of  metropoli- 
tical Care and Culture were viſible, in the Pro- 
greſs of Piety and good Manners; for Compul- 
ſion or Intrigue are ſo oppoſite to the Nature 
of true Religion, that they have often proved 
unſucceſsful to Schemes, that retain but the 
Shadow and Appearance of it. 

It ſerved for a while the Purpoſes of the 
Court of Rome to confer at large enſnaring Fa- 
vours, and interfering Privileges, that were to 
prove the Seeds of L hence, That 
Neceſſity to reſort to the pontifical Chair, which 
originally created, and for a Seaſon preſerved 
the Dependence of national Churches. But 
when Length of Time, and the too frequent 


Repetition of the miſchievous Practice, had 


diſcovered the Deſign of the inſidious Privile- 
ges granted to Metropolitans thro* the Latin 
Church; the detected Fraud raiſed a general 
Indignation againſt the Cockatrice. Of this 


the Council of Trent ſeemed ſo ſenſible, that 


it was decreed in the twenty- fourth Seſſion, 
< That hereafter Metropolitans ſhall not viſit 
the Cathedral Churches and Dioceſes of their 
** Comprovincials, except for Cauſes to be ap- 
<< proved by the provincial Synod. 

As to the Controverſy about what is now 
called the Prerogative of the Archbiſhop ; that 
is, his Right to-intromit his Juriſdiction with- 


in the Diſtricts of his Suffragans, as to the 
Probate 6f Wills, and Grant of Adminiſtrati- 


ons, when the Effects of the Teſtate or Inte- 
ſtate lye in different Dioceſes; that ſtood 
thus: 

In 1282, John Peccham being Archbiſhop, | 
the Vicar of Mrotbam moved for a Proceſs out 
of the Court of Canterbury, againſt the Vicar of 
Ke. 1 tie Piogeſe of Hereford, a Executor of 

the 


- 


TY 


the Will of Henry de Havecle, who at the Time 
of his Death, was beneficed in different Dioce- 
ſes; and a Proceſs being accordingly iſſued, the 
Execution of it was recommended to Robert le 
Wyſe, Official of the Biſhop of Hereford. | 

Myſe, being not difpoſed to be Felo de ſe, re- 
fuſed the Service, for which he was forthwith 
decreed excommunicate; and thereupon the Bi- 
ſhop of Hereferd received the Honour of being 
conſtituted his Graces fpecial Apparitor, to ſum- 
mon the Vicar of Roſs to appear in the Court 
of Canterbury. 

But the Biſhop was as little delighted with 
the Favour; inſiſting, that the Archbiſhop had 
no Riglit to intervene in Matters within his Ju- 
riſdiction, unleſs in Supply of his Neglects: 
For this criminal Contumacy, the unhappy Bi- 
ſhop was decreed to have incurred the greater 
Excommunication; Sentence being publickly 
and ſolemnly denounced in Court, and all good 
Chriſtians admoniſhed to n from Commu- 
nion with him. 

The Biſhop of Hereſord's s Plea, was a Chaim 
to the ſole Government of his Dioceſe, as Ordi- 
nary and de Jure Communi; which in reſpect of 
Wills and Adminiſtrations, . held rather more 
forcibly, than in other Matters of eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdict:on, that were not ſo ſpecifically defi- 
ned in written Laws and Charters, as the Right 
of teſtamentary Cogniſance was. 
The Appointment, by the Charter of King 
John in 1215, of the Diſtribution of Inteſtates 
Effects, per Viſum Ecclefie, is an Allotment of 
all the. Incidents of Inteſtacy, to the Office of 
the Ordinary of the Place; all Views being at 
that Time made under the Direction of the 
Judge of the Diſtrict, where the Matter in 
9 was. Moreover, the Meaning pion 
T 


Concil. V. 1. 
P- 674 


Aiken, P-107, 


Concil. V. 1. 
P- 754- 


Decret. L. 5. 
Tit. 26. g. 17. 


Concil. V. 2. 


[LY 


that Expreſſion, is put beyond all Doubt, by 


the ſpecial Application of it to the Biſhop, in 

certain Canons made in 1240, wherein the Ex 
ecution of the Will, is ordered to paſs under 
the View of the Bihop, 55 per Vi Yow- Epiſco- 


92 
2 1. 


In 1248 another Stile came into Th 3 in the 


Probate of Wills, viz, Prelatus ſuus, Epiſcopus 
, and Ordinarius. And.in the provincial 


Conſtitutions of 1261, Ordinarius Loci is often 


to be met with, as likewiſe in the Council of 
Dublin about 1217, and in the Scotch 8 
al Synod about 1225. It was alſo the Lan- 
e of the canon Law, 
And by the general Council of London in 
I _ the Appropriation of this Juriſdiction 
to the Ordinary of the Place, ſeems to have 
— provided for, in Excluſion of the Prero- 


gative afterwards claimed by Archbiſhop Pec- 


cham in 1282, Super Approbatione Teſtamenti 
<< cjus, qui in diverſis Diæcgſibus Beneficia, dum 
6 viveret, obtinebat, Approbationi illius Epiſco- 
% Pt, in Cujus Duc Teftator deceſſits, Fidem vo- 
de lumus adbiberi. 

After this, ſeveral of Henry the Third's Con- 
firmations of the great Charter, wherein are 
reſerved to the Prelates, the Cuſtoms and Li- 
berties which they had in Times paſt, came in 
Aid of the Dioceſan's Right: and it may de- 


ſerve Obſervation, that in the enſuing Contro- 


Concil. V. 3. 
P- 653. 


verſies, tlie Suffragans laid great Streſs upon 


this, Quad de Conſuetudine Anxgliæ, Te- 


famentorum Approbatio, & bonorum Admini- 
« ratio in ſingulis Diæcgſibus Provinciæ Cantua- 


ce rienfis ſpectar ad Loccrum Ordinarios.” 
Nevertheleſs, this Foundation was not ſtrong 
enough to diſcourage Archbiſhop Peccham from 


attempting to ſubvert 1 it by Legatine Omnipo- 
tence z 


1 

tence; Tor it was in expreſs Terms, Jure Lega- 
tionis, and not as Metropolitan, that he claimed 
this controverted Juriſdiction : there being not 
wanting Precedents of his Holineſs's Interven- 

tion in teſtamenta! Diſpoſitions, to counte- 
nance his Legate's Claim to it. 

Alexander the Third granted, about the Vear 
1175, the Effects of deceaſed Clergymen with- 
in the Province of York, 255 Roger Archbiſhop M. Paris, p. 
of that See; and in 1246, Hmocent TV. ſeized 945, 962. 
the Eſtates of Robert . Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, Almaric, Archdeacon of Bedford, and 
of John Hotoſp Archdeacon of Buckingham ; 

anting,, about the ſame, a general Commiſſi- 
on to the Mi inarite Friars, to ſequeſter the Ibid. 
Goods and Chattels of inteſtate Laymen, as 
well as Clergymen, in Excluſian of the next of 


Agaiiift : a Grant of this Kind from the Pope 

to Henry II. the Proctors for the Dioceſe of 
Lincoln RR” in the Parliament of 12 352 in 

the following Words; * Item gravati ſunt, Burton. An- 
&« quod indiſtincte legata, quæ ſecundum V. ohunta- nal. p. 356. 
e tem decedentium in Uſas Pauperum, Parentum, 
c Servientium, & in alios pios Uſus debent 
* diftribus, Domino Regi ſunt conceſſa, in alios 
* Uſus, contra Voluntatem decedentium. 

And amongſt other Indulgences to Laymen, 
iſſued out of the Chancery at Rome, one was, 
* quod Executores in Te ftamento ad diftribuendum Taxa Cancell. 
* bona pauperibus, illa retinere poſſint, &c.“ P. 33: 
So that the Articles of Impeachment againſt 
Wolſey, ** that by his Authority legatine, he Cook, Art. 
" bal taken the Goods of deceaſed Clergymen, 17, 30. of 
* by Reaſon whereof their Wills be not per- Impeachment 
* formed;” was a Deſcription of ſuch Exor- = 4 
bitances as Legates had commonly been guilty 


of, and were authoriſed to perpetrate. 
Neither 
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Neither is it wonderful, "that the Pope, wha 
* upon himſelf as Lord of the Univerſe, 
and had Pqifßtributed Provinces, and even Em- 

pires, ſhould diſregard the Rights of the dead, 
who cannot complain, or the legal Fences of 
private Property. 

From this fruitful Rope, the Prerogative of 
Canterbury. made frequent Shoots; there being 
no one Rule of Diſcipline more ſteadily obſer- 
ved. by the Metropolitans of that See, than that 
it was their. Duty to imitate the Roman Pontiff, 
in the Uſe of that Power they derived from 
him. 

Accordingly this Controverſy ſprouted out 
again about the Year. 300, between Archbi- 
ſhop i nchelſea and Jobn  Dalderty Biſhop of 

Lincoln; but came to no Concluſion, the Arch- | 
biſhop being diſabled from carrying it 6n, by 
the Diſpleaſure of Edward I. who compelled 
him to leave the Kingdom. 
However, it was ſoon reſumed by his Suc⸗ 
ceſſor, Malter Raynolgs; and about 13 19 was 
terminated in the following Award. 

Regiſt. Grey, Noverint uni verſi Præſentes literas inſpeliu- 
£103. apud i, quod cum inter pie Memoria Dominum 

Lincoln. 4 Robertum Cantuarienſem Archiepiſcopum 10. 

& Hus Angliæ Primatem ex Parte una, & Do- 
% minum Johannem Dei Gratia Lincolnienſem 
&« Epi ſcopum ex altera, Occaſione Probationum 
Ave Infinuationum & Commiſſionum Adminiſtra-. 
6 tionum bonorum, nec non Redditionum Ratio- 
& cinii , Executorum Teſtamentorum eorum, qui 
& dum vixerint, plura bona ſpiritualia foe tem- 
* Poralia, in Civitate & Diæcgſi Lincoln, nec 
e non E in aliis Diwceſibus vel Diæicęſi Provin- 
«© 2 Cantuarienſis, aut in Locis aliis Ecclgſiæ 2 
% Cantuarienſi immediate ſubjefis haltenus ha. 
28 * abiciimgue obierunt, quas Probationes, 
TInſmuationes 
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1 I fonuationes, Commiſſones, Ratiocinii Reddi- 


e tones, Cognitioneſque Cauſarum, que per Cre- 
* ditores & Legatarios vel quoſcunque alios quere- 
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cc 
cc 
(e 
— 
cc 
cc 
i. 
cc 


antes contra Executores Teſtamentorum bujuſ- 


modi, pro bonis præcipue hujuſmods dęcedentium 
in ſua Cvitate vel Diæceſi exiſtentibus, ad ſe 
S Ecclefiam ſuam Lincolnienſem pertinere de- 
bere, conſtanter aſſeruit, tam de Fure, quam 
de hafenus approbata, paciſicè obſervata, & 
obtenta Conſuetudine ac preſcripta, præſato Do- 


mino Archiepiſcopo contrarium aſſerente, orta 
75 ft uiſſet Materia Quæſtionis cujuſinodi Occaſtone, 


inter dictum Epi ſcopum Lincolnienſem Partem 
oppellantem, ac prefatum Archiepiſcopum Par- 
tem appellatam, in Romana Curia Lis penderet 
& pendeat in præſenti, demum hujus Quæſtio- 
nis & Litis Materia inter reverendum Patrem 
Dominum Walterum Dei Gratia Cantuarien- 
ſem Archiepiſcopum totius Angliæ Primatem 
qui nunc eſt, & diffum Dominum Johannem 
Epi ſcopum Lincolnienſem in Forma que ſequi- 
tur perpetuo valitura amicabiliter conquievit : 
videlicet, Quod didtus Epiſcopus Lincoln & 
Succeſſores ſui Epiſcopi, Jure ordinario perpe- 


tuis 7. emporibus i in futurum, haveant Probatio- 


nes, Inſinuationes, Commiſſiones Adminiſtratio- 
num bonorum, Auditiones Redditionum Ratio- 
cinii Executorum  Teſtamentorum decedentium 
quorumcunque Parochianorum ſuorum gui plu- 


ra bona in diverſi s Diæcgſi bus provinciæ Can- 


tuarienſis dum vixerint habuerunt, necnon Ex- 
peditiones earum, ac Copnitiones Cauſarum præ- 
dictas, que Occaſione bonorum hijuſmodi inter 
Partes guaſcunque, quatenus ad Forum Eccleſi- 


* afticum pertinet, in Lincolnienſi Dizcef. ſuſ- 


citari continget, reſervatd difto Domino Archie- 

piſcopo & ſuis Succeſſoribus, poſt Redaitiones, 

Calculationes, froe Expeditiones alias, eas” 
cc 


nmentorum, ſumma & ultima 1 


=_ 

& Adminiftrationum Executorum h od. 2 . 
runes bujuſ-" 

* modi, ac ab Adqminiſtratione,. Executorum Ab- 
& ſolutione finali, Ratiociniorum, Calculationum, 
% Expeditionum, fi ea ut Metropolitanus, ea 
& Occafione quod decedentes prædicti obtinuerunt 


* ;y diverſis Dinceſibus ſue Provincia plura bo- 


44 na, inſpitere voluerit. Ita tamen, quod idem 
% Dominus Archiepiſcopus, S Sucreſſeres ſui Ar- 
&* chiepiſcopi iþſas Redditiones, Calculationes, & 
& Expeditiones per pr ediftum Epiſcopum fattas,. 
ec abſque aliquali Calumnia, & fine Diffcultate 
« opprobare tentatur. Renunciarunt inſuper Par- 
&« 765 prædictæ Appellationibus hint inde Occaſiont 
<< predifia ae pg, omnibuſque Proſecutioni- 
& bus earum; ac Juris Proceſſibus pendentibus 
&« fibi competentibus hint vel inde, In quorum 


© Teſtimonium Sigilla diftarum partium præſenti- 
Bus litteris, per Viam Indenturæ confectis, hinc 
| - inde mutuo ſunt Appenſa. Aa & data quoad 


Concil. V. 3. 
P- 189, 249- 


nos Walterum Arcbicpi ſcopum Prædictum ſexto 
& Tus Januari, Anno Domini 13 195 in Prio- 
* ratu Huntingdon.” 

This Award hath been for ſome timẽ difre- 
garded by the Judge of the Prerogative-C ourt, 
altho* in Purſuance of it, there are Entries in 
the Regiſtry of Lincoln, from 1345 to 1624, 
of Decrees by the Biſhop of Lincoln, for the 
Revocation of Probates of Wills paſſed in the 


Prerogative Court, in which there were Goods 


in different Dioceſes deviſed, and the Probates 
afterwards were granted by the Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, according to the Compoſition. 
But the other Parts of 4 Province had not 
ſo long a Reſpite; for in 1384, and in 1400 
this Matter was in Conteſt between the Arch- 
biſhop and the Biſhop of Exeter: And, in 
1414, certain Commiſſioners appointed ” 
Henry 
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| Henry V. to inquire into the State of the Church, 
repreſented this Prerogative aſſumed by Arch- 
biſhops, as a common Grievance to the Subject, as 
well as to the Ordinary. © 


Articulus triceſimus primus. De Prerogativis Concil. V. 3c 


Cantuarienſis & Eboracenſis Ecclefie, | 
© Ouoniam Prerogativa Ecclefiarum Cantua- 
& rienfis & Eboracenſis, gue nuſquam in Fure 
« determinatur; inferiores Epiſcopos, alioſque Or- 
% dinarios atque ſubditos infeſtando plurimum in- 
&« \quietavit, ex qua, eo quod plena Determinatione 
non agnoſcitur, multa Juri diſſona conſequuntur, 
*« & Poteſtas Ordinariis attributa, ab Executione 
& Aebita impeditur, Fc.“ ; 7 
And upon this Conſideration, it was judged 
equitable in the Year 1707, to relieve the Wi- 
dows and Orphans of poor Sailors, from the 
Inconveniences to which they were ſubject, by 
Contentions between the Prerogative Court and 


the ordinary Juriſdiction. The Act runs in the Anno 4, & 5, 
following Words, viz. © And whereas great Annz Reg. 


* Trouble and Expence is frequently occaſion- 
* ed to the Widows and Orphans of Perſons 
* dying inteſtate to Monies or Wages, due for 
Y Work: done in her Majeſty's Yards and 
* Docks, by Diſputes happening about the 
* Authority of granting Probat of the Wills, 
* and Letters of Adminiſtration of the Goods 
<« and Chattels, of ſuch Perſons; and for pre- 
venting ſuch unneceſſary Trouble and Ex- 
ce pence; be it therefore enacted by the Autho- 
<* rity aforeſaid, That the Power of granting 
fProbats of the Wills and Letters of Admini- 
e ftration of the Goods and Chattels of ſuch 
* Perſon or Perſons reſpectively is, and is 
© hereby declared to be in the Ordinary of the 
** Dioceſe, or ſuch other Perſons to whom the 
+ ordinary Power of Probat of Wills, or grant- 
ing 


1 A 1 

6 jing Letters of Adminiſtration do -belo 

10 where ſuch Perſon or Perſons do PP 
de ly die: And that the Salary, Wages, or 

% Pay due to ſuch Perſon or Perſons, from 

« the Queen's Majeſty, her Heirs or Sücceſ- 


«© ſors, for Work done in any of the Yards or 
. Docks, ſnall not be taken or deemed to be 


e Bona notabilia, whereby to found the Juriſ- 
4 dition of the Prerogative Court. N 


ſhould not Retail. Traders hope for the like Compa- 


fron from the Legiſlature? But to proceed i in the 
Order of Time. | 
© The Prerogative growing crazy about the 
Year 1494, Alexander IV. induced, as he was 
pleaſed to declare, by no other Motive than 


his own Knowledge of the Benefits accruing to 


the Province from it; repaired the Juriſdiction 


. of Canterbury, by a new Grant of Privileges, 
in reſpect to Teſtamentary Cognifance. : 

In this Bull there were two very ſignificant 
Clauſes. The firſt was a Clauſe to ſupply all 
Defect of Fact as well as Law. The Preamble 


of the Bull ſuggeſted, that the Archbiſhops had 


immemorially enjoyed the Privilege of taking 
Probate of Wills, when the Effects deviſed were 
in different Dioceſes; leſt therefore, the Noto- 
riety of the F alſhood of that Suggeſtion ſhould 
invalidate the Grant, it was found adviſcable to 


provide a Supplement for Truth. 


The ſecond was a general Non-olftante to any 
Authority that was contrary ta this Conceſſion; 


and particularly to the Conſtitution of 1248, 


about the Probate of the Will of a Pluraliſt, 


| which has before been ſet out at large. 


0 Concil. p. 653 5. 


Upon this Acceſſion of Strength, Merton re- 
ſumed the Exerciſe of his Prerogative with freſh 


Vigour; and by the Terror of Excommunica- 


tions and other Cenſt ures, Which he fulmin Hy 
: 88 Wi 
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with great Profuſeneſs, drove his cemprovinci- 


al Biſhops, their Archdeacons, and the Poſſeſ- 


ſors of Teſtates and Inteſtates Effects, in 


Crowds into the Prerogative Court; where he 
made himſelf Judge of the Rights in Contro- 


verſy, between the Prerogative Court and Dio- 


ceſan Conſiſtories, and pronounced for his own 
Juriſdiction. 


Againſt theſe Violences Richard Hill Biſnop 


of London remonſtrated to the Pope, as did 
likewiſe William Warbam his Succeſſor in the 
See of London, oppoſing this Extenſion of the 
Prerogative with more Spirit than Foreſight. 
For he, who had once been the moſt ſtrenuous 
Advocate for Dioceſan Rights, was no ſooner 


exalted to the Primacy, than he carried his Pre- 
rogative with an higher Hand, and gaye great- 


er Incouragement to the Incroachments of his 
Officials, than any of his Predeceſſors had done. 
Therefore- all the Suffragans of the Province 
concurred in a ſynodical Complaint againſt him 
in 1512, and upon his refuſing to comply with 
the Senſe of the Synod, applied to the. Pope. 


Part of their Complaints ran in me following 


Words. 


Item preter & ultra E. xtortiones Officialium, Coneil. V. 3. 
«4 Apparitorum Archiepi ſcopi ſupra mentiona- P- 656. 


tas, ſepe contingit, quod Deſunctorum Executo- 
2 res, pro Te flamentorum Approbatione, ab ulti- 
mis Provincie  Finibus 5 diu ibi ſtan- 
do, & Impenſas graves, & guaſi importabiles 
© compulſi ſaciendo, Defunforum 8 ubſtantias conſu- 
* munt;, in tantaque. Diſtantia morantes ditti 
& Executores, ut nulla fiat aut vix fieri valeat 
e Proviſio pro Executione buj ge 7 alurtatm, 
ec & C. 22 

To this Complaint, it may not be improper 
to add an Obſeryation or two, 


| 


| 
| 
Wi 
| I 
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- Firſt, That had the Prerogative Court been 
ſo favourable to Executors, living in the remote 
Parts of the Province, as to excuſe their perſo- 
nal Attendance, this Favour muſt have been 
purchaſed, and would have increaſed the Ex- 
pence of the Probate, and contributed to make 
further Wafte of the Teltator's Effects. 

| Secondly, The Legatary and Creditor are ſub- 


ject to the ſame Hardſhip as the Executor; that 


is, the Legacy is recoverable in the Court only, 
where the Will is proved; and what is a Lega- 
cy of five, ten, or twenty Pounds worth to a 


|  Legatee, living in Wales or Cornwal, if he muſt 


purſue it to Doctors Commons? The Creditor 
muſt alſo travel to Doctors Commons, to get 
Information of the Teſtator's Effects, before he 


can ſafely ſue for his Debt. 


But to proceed: The Year after this Com- 
plaint, Henry VIII. diſpleaſed with the Diſor- 
ders occaſioned by the long Continuance of this 
Controverſy, in Synod, and at Rome, (for it 
had been litigating three Centuries) interpoſed, 
and brought Things to Temper, for a Time. 


His Letter upon this Occaſion, to the Arch- 


Reg. Long- 
land, Linc Gp. 


biſhops and Biſhops, now extant amongſt the 


Records at Lincoln, ſhews the Importance of 
the Controverſy. _ | 

“Right reverend Fadres in God, Right 
<* truſty and right wel beloved We grete you 
* wele. Not doubting but that ye have in 


« your good Remembraunce, that where we 


having Knowlege that ther was a. Plee and 


. ©, Proceſſe commenced and hangyng in the 


Court of Rome, bytwixt you on the oon Par- 
«ty, and the moſt reverend Fadre in God 
* 'Tharchbiſhopp of Canturbury on the other 
* Partie, for the Juriſdiction, Powere, and 


oy Auctorite that he pretendeth to have in cer- 
tayn 


Wn. 


Ph. ; 
þ — p : 
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ce tayn Caſes,” to and for the Approbation of 
« Teſtaments within your Diociſes, not oonly 
* to your and his manyfold Inquietations; 1 
<. Coſtes and Troubles; but alſo in a great 
& Party, to the manifeſt Diviſion and Difſenſi- 

c on of the univerſal Church of this our Royme, 
4 for ſo moche as the ſaid Mater F and 
ce towcheth the ſame. ? 

Then follows his Direction, as to the Ark 
1 8 Claim, and the Letter concludes, 
. This our Commaundement and Ordit 
4 naunce to endur oonly by the Space of thre 
« Yerys, next commyng after the Date of 
e theis our Letters. And if during the ſame 
% Tyme, ther ſhall fortune any Doubte or Dif. 
<<, ficultye to riſe bytwixt you and the ſaid moſt 
ie reyerend Fadre in God, in of or upon any 
Mater, Woord or Sentence, conteyned in 
e our ſaid Ordinaunces, or any Part of the 
% ſame, we wol that the Interpretation and 
Conſtruction thereof, be referred oonly to us, 
and fuch of our Counſeyll, as we heretofore 
deputed to be Arbitratours;” - | 

But this Calm laſted no longer than 14781 | 
when Welſey being conſtituted Legate e Latere; horn. c. 
had a Pretence from the Rules of the Canon 1665. Decret. 
Law, as well as from Practice, to claim Pow- OP 5 who 
ers paramount to Warham's ſtanding Authority 7 
as Legatus natus. 

It was well known, that 72 2 Archbiſhop ole: Ties 
of Canterbury in 1125, gave place to Legate bern. c. 1663. 
John de Crema, both in the metropolitical 
Church, and in a general Synod. That Herry Thorn. e. 
Biſhop of V incheſter, as Legate, aſſembled 1453. 
Synods within the Province of Canterbury, and 
called Archbiſhop: Theobald thither, in 1143. 

That the Delegate Icherius, about the Year Ib. c. 2041. 
I 329; ſummoned Simon Mepham before him, 
| F 2 when 
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when he was Archbiſhop, and Legatus natus' 
And that Archbiſhop Courtney was ſuſpended 
from his Office of Legatus natus, about 1427. 

But theſe Advantages were not an Over-bal- 

lance for the national Prejudice in Favour of the 
Power of the Legatus natus, to which Men had 
long been accuſtomed. His Incroachments 
were an old Burthen, and become familiar; 
Length of Sufferance had given them ſuch a 
Kind of Eſtabliſhment, as other papal Incroach- 
ments had acquired againſt the Statutes of Pro- 
viſors; which, tho” reinforced by Edward III. 
and Henry IV, were declared by the Judges, 
in the latter Part of the Reigns of both theſe 
Princes, to be grown out of Uſe; that is, not 
intended to be executed to reſtrain the ordinary 
Ulurpations of the Pope, but to diſcourage his | 
further Advances. 
Therefore, tho' each Species of Legateſhip 
was equally repugnant to the Laws of the Land, 
abſtractedly conſidered, yet the new Incum- 
brance was the more unpopular ; and War- 
ham*s Legatine Character, which was inferior 
to Molſey's, according to the Rules of pontifi- 
cal Heraldry, had the Benefit of a greater Mea- 
ſure of Connivance; and by that the Preroga- 
tive Court was ſet upon the Level with the 
other new Tribunal. 

The Balance ſtanding thus, between the two 
Offices, the Legates were both diſpoſed to hold 
up their Pretenſions reſpectively, and put in 
their Claims to the Cogniſance of teſtamentary 
Matters, which the Suffragan Biſhops maintain- 
eld to belong to neither of them. Thus the Na- 

tion was Aeuicted with another Controverſy, 
and the Hardſhips of the Subject, ſuffering be- 
tween conteſted Juriſdictions , revived thoſe 


Complaints to the __—_ of Commons, * 
. the 
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the Difficulties attending the Probate of Wills, 
which appear upon the Rolls of Parliament, 
from the Beginning of the Reign of Edward 
III. to the twenty-ſecond of Henry VIII. 

And it is a Matter of great Aſtoniſhment, 
that a brave and free People, always jealous of 
the Progreſs of royal Prerogatives, and not to 
be won by Artifice or compelled by Force to 
ſubject their Eſtates to the minuteſt Tribute, 
ould ſubmit, not only to the Pope's Innova- 
tion, on the ſettled Order of Judicature about 
Matters of Property, by the Intromiſſion of 
his Legates within the epiſcopal Precinct; but 
to great Exactions and Embezzelments, to te- 
dious Journeys, and an expenſive Attendee 


on diſtant Courts; and heretofore to a Violati- 


on of the Wills of the Dead, and Diſheriſon of 
the Living, in Conſequence of it. 

To whatever Cauſe their long Acquieſcence 
is imputed, whether to Superſtition, or the Dif- 
ficulty of obtaining Redreſs; by neither is the 
Injuſtice of the Court of Rome to be extenua- 
ted. 

III. But how much eaſier was it to bear this 
Infringement upon Property, than upon the 
Peace and Honour of Families, by the Confu- 
; ſion of contradictory Canons — Canons creat- 
ing many fictitious Degrees of Conſanguinity, 
Affinity, or ſpiritual Cognation, to furniſh Pre- 
tences for the Diſſolution of a Marriage, as often 
as Change of Fancy, lucrative Motives, or 
conjugal Satiety called for the pious Aid of a 
ſeparating Hand; and yet making Matrimony 
a Sacrament, to prevent a poſſibility of Diſſo- 
lution otherwiſe than by papal Authority. 

The Key therefore to the contradictory Pro- 
. viſions about Marriage, was, that the Court of 
Rome was deſirous to have the Scales of do- 
by FT meſtic 


Cotton's Re- 
cords, Her- 


bert and Hall. 


” Im] 
meſtic Peace in the Pope's Hand; that the Le- 
timacy of Children, and the Succeſſion of Fa- 


milies ſhould depend upon his Favour ; that his 


Holineſs might ſeparate, whom no Man ought 
to put aſunder, or perpetuate C on junctions, 
which Reaſon and Religion forbid. 
Contracts of Marriage, with all its Incidents, 
were long conſidered as Rights of a ſecular 
Concern; and, in the tenth Century, the Laws 
of the Empire allowed the Validity of Marri- 
ages, which were made without Sacerdotal Be- 
nediction, or the Intervention of the Offices of 
the Church. But in the twelfth Century, Peter 
Lombard diſcovered the Inſtitution of ſeven Sa- 
craments in the myſtical Expreſſion of the ſe- 
ven Spirits of God ;** which he underſtood 
as an Aſſurance of the ſeven-fold Operation of 
the Spirit in Baptiſm, the Supper of the Lord, 
Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and 
Extreme Un#ion ; and the Church of Rome ſoon 
countenanced his Doctrine, which brought Mar- 
riage, that was originally a Branch of civil _ 
riſdiction, under ſpiritual Cognizance. 
For it ſufficed, that the Doctrine of Peter 
Lombard had an Air of Piety ; a Facility of Di- 
vorce, and Frequency of Intermixtures amongſt 
Members of the fame Families, though not 
within the Levitical Numeration, are each of 
them accompanied with ſome Inconveniences ; 
yet ſuitable Regulations of this Matter would not 
avail to make a Sacrament of Matrimony. i 
In Truth, this Doctrine was as difficult to 
believe as to practice; and Vice verſa, For few 
thinking Men were born with a Capacity to be- 
lieve in the Sacrament of Matrimony ; and few- 
er were bleſſed with a benignity of Temper, to 
make them religiouſly affectionate to an un- 
* W ie, From Wen it came to mm 
J.. 21. » - 0 ? at 


\ 
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that thoſe. who could not riſe up to this high 
pitch of Perſwaſion about conjugal Obligations, 
commanded by the Church of Rome, fell into 
the contrary Extreme; and taught, that the 
Conſent of a willing Couple, without the For- 
mality of ſacerdotal Benediction, made a lawful 
This was the Doctrine preached by the Ali- 
genſes, in the Territory of the Count of T houlouſe, 


and * propagated here, about the Year 1175 -*Chron.Gervs 
+ The Lollards afterwards declaimed againſt . *+#* 


Hoved. c. 3 17, 


Celibacy, the Uſe of the ſeven Sacraments, and 318, 19, 20, K 
laid it down for ſound Doctrine, That if a M. Paris. 

Man and Woman come together, with an f Concil. v. 3. 
Intention to live in Wedlock ; this Intention P29. 221. 


e is ſufficient, without paſſing through the 
Forms of the Church; and that more People 
„ cohabited in this Way, than the World were 
„% aware.“ | | 
To prevent therefore the Progreſs of private 
Contracts, the Publication of Banns was inſti- 
tuted in the beginning of the thirteenth Century, 
and alſo various Inventions to legitimate the 
Iſſue of concubinary Parents. But in the Dio- 
ceſe of Lincoln, the Art of Legitimation had 
not arrived to any great Refinements ; for the 


Ceremony was, that the * Pa- 
rents, with the ſpurious Iſſue be- 
tween them, had a Cloak or Co- 
verlid caſt over them, whilſt the 
Prieſt was performing the Maſs, 
or Office of Matrimony z and as 
ſoon as that was ended, the fruit- 


* Nati ante Matrimonium 
conſueverunt poni ſub Pallio, 
ſuper Parentes eorum exten- 
to, in ſolemnizatione Matri- 


monii, in ſignum legitima- 


tionis. Epiſt. Groſthead 
Linc. Ep. Brown's Faſcic. 
P- 230. 


ful Mother was delivered of a luſty Infant un- 
der Coverture, and in Matrimony. | 

As to Banns, it was ſoon found they were 
not an adequate Remedy, and there was a Ne- 


ceſſity to relax the Canons which required their 
7 Publi- 


L721 
Publication. För the Lover was ſometimes too 
paſſionate to wait the flow' Pace of Banns; 
ſometimes it was not convenient the Date of a 
Marriage ſhould be known; and it might often 
be hazardous to haye the Deſign of a' Marriage 
previouſly made public; as, in an Age and 
Country of free Acceſs to the Ladies, Men of. 
Gallantry are apt to miſtake” the Decencies of 
female Civility, for a Teſtimony of their Com- 
pliance and Conſent, and might thereupon pro- 
Ceed to forbid the Banns. Sometimes an elder: 
Ip Batchelor, or ailing Widower was caught 
with an unequal or untimely Flame, and were 
unvilling to expoſe their Wiſdom and Years 
to the previous Converſation of a nem Pa- 
929 8 | 
. Theſe, and other nee ed the Ne- 
— So of veſting the Ordinary of the Place with 
a Power to grant Diſpenſation with Banns; but 
Time ſoon brought to Light new Inconveni- 
ences. in this new Invention of Marriage Li- 
cenſes. 
For the Gg of the Dioreſs had not 
been long in the regular Exercifc of this Power, 
Eon before ſeveral” Orders, privile- 


* Quoniam., in diverſis N by 850 ropes _ claim to a 


52rtibus hujus Regni tam | 
Milites & al, qui ſunt e x Right | 


Religione Crucis-fignatorum- Hoſpitals ſancti Joanai Hieroſolymitani 
in Caxeilis ſuis vocatis, [Lawleſs Churches and Chapellys] quam illi in 
Turri London, & alii complures, alibi in Ecclefiis ſeu Capellis admittunt 
zlienos parochianos, ad clandeſtinorum & illicitorum Conjugiorum So- 
lemnizationem, etiam Banriis non editis, & aliorum Perceptionem Sacra- 
mentorum & Sacramentalium, in Eecleſiæ ſcandalum, & Animarum mul- 
tarum maniſeſtiſſunum periculum; prohibemus itaque nequis 8 30 in 
Eccleſils ſeu Capellis ante dictis, vel aliis exemptis vel non exemptis, al- 

terius parochiz parochianum, niſi in Caſibus a Jure permiſſis, ad Solem- 
nizationem Matrimonii, ſive Bannis editis five non editis, vel aliorum Sa- 
cr: mem torum Perceptionem ſine Licentia Ordinarii , admittat, ſeu eorum 
aliquod gdminiſtret, ſub pœna Excommunicationis, quam contravenientes 
atque corum Fautores, nec non omnes, qui Matrimonium in aliqua hujuſ- 
modi Capella vel Eecleſia, abſque Licentia Diœceſani, ſolemnizari — 


culavcrint. Concil. V. z 8 724 
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Right of granting them; and frequent Com- 
plaints appear upon the Books of Convocation 


againſt the clandeſtine Marriages of unknown 
Perſons; who leaving their own 


Neighbourhood, went | to popu- 
lous Cities to procure Marriages, 
which could not be obtained in 
Places where they were known. 
The Vicar-General of Canter- 


bury likewiſe claims this Right in 
Virtue of the Archbiſhops concur- 


rent Power thro? the Province. 


But if the Pope had been pleaſed 


to leave it, where it was firſt pla- 


ted' in the Hands of. the Ordinary, 


who is preſumed to have full In- 
formation of the Families within 


| his Dioceſe, there would have 


been fewer * Occaſions of Com- 
plaint abaut clandeſtine Marriages. 
But the Injury which Morality 
as well as ſocial Life hath recerved, 
by innovating the Sacrament of 
Marriage, and Privileges to grant 
matrimonial Licenſes, may be diſ- 
cerned more clearly from a Re- 
view of the Cuſtoms of our Saxon 
Anceſtors in this reſpect. 


+ Cum perſonæ variz, 
que propter Conſanguinita- 
tem, vel Affinitatem, ſeu 
alia Impedimenta legitima 
matrimonialiter ad invicem 
de Jure nequeant copulari, 
multoties deſiderant id de 
Facto, ut ſub Matrimonii 


contecti Velamine poſſint 


Carnis Operam pernicioſam 
& illicitam liberius adimple- 
re; qui ſua ſcientes Impedi- 
menta nota fore in Parochi- 
is, in quibus degent, quia 
parochiales preſpyteros prop- 
ter hujuſmodi Impedimenta 
notoria, ſeu Famam Impedi- 
menti vehementem, ad ſo- 
lemnizandum Matrimonium 
inter tales paratos non inve- 
niunt, ad Loca remota, & 
præcipue ad Civitates, & 
Municipia populoſa, in qui- 
bus præmiſſorum non habetur 
Notitia, transferunt ſe ad 
Tempus; & illuc quando- 
que, Bannis publice non edi- 
tis, nec Horis nec Tempo- 
ribus opportunis, aliquoties 
in Eccleſiis, aliquando in 
Capellis ſeu Oratoriis Matri- 


monia inter ipſos de Facto ſolemnizari procurant, Concil. V. 2. 


P. . 


* To prevent clandeſtine darn, it was provided, that Nullus 
I 


Laicus ſolutum ſe prætendens, & in 


ceceſim Elienſem ab alio quocunque 


Loco five Dicecefi, fe transferens, ad contrahendum Matrimonium intra 
hane Dceceſim Elienſem per unum Annum integrum poſt adventum ſuum 
hujuſmodi, ullo Modo admittatur. Et fi de Facto contraxerit, illud ta- 
men in Facie Eccleſiæ per aliquem Curatum dictæ Diceceſeos minime cele- 
bretur, nifi Literas teſtimoniales validas & efficaces a Loci Ordinario, ubi 
antea moram fecit, Curato ſuo, ubi Matrimonium prædictum ſolemniza- 
tum haberi propoſuerit vel intenderit, realiter exhibuerit. Concil. V. 3. 


P. 712. 1 | 
” Among 


® Petit's Peni- 
tential of The- 
odore. Art.10. 


IL 
Amongſt them Divorce was allowed in 
Caſes of Adultery or Deſertion; and yet all 
dent Care was taken to prevent an Occaſion 
of Divorce, by the Sobriety of their Rules in 


Reſpect to Eſpouſals and Marriage. For a 


P- 425. 


Formulary of Eſpouſals and Marriage was eſta - 
bliſned under the Saxon Government, wherein 
Art. I. If a Man will marry a Maid or 


18 Woman, and ſhe and her Friends ſo pleaſe, 
© then it is fit that the Bridegroom, according 


to God's Law, and to common Decency, do 
« firſt covenant with him that acts for her, 
& that he deſires to have her on Condition to 
< retain her according to the divine Right, as 
* a Man ought to retain his Wife; and let his 


Friend give Caution for that. 


Art. II. Let him finiſh all with a Pledge « of 
* his Promiſe, and let his hd be Surety for 


* cc it.“ 


ae e ce 


Marriage, who ſhall, according to Right, 


celebrate their coming together with God's 


4 Bleſſing, with all Solemnity.”? 


Excerpt. Ecg- 
bright. 


Neither ought another Circu imſtance of their 
Sobriety to be forgot; which is, that the mar- 


ried Pair always abſtained one Night at leaſt 


from the bridal Bed; a Practice very different | 
from that which is authoriſed by F uy] Li- 


3 CENCES. 


Is it not then an Inſult upon the common 
Senſe of Mankind, that the Court of Rome 
ſhould pretend to. advance true Religion, by 
ſubſtituting in- the Place of theſe Rules of So- 


briety, the Impoſture of a Sacrament ? That 
the number of Impediments to Marriage ſhould 


be increaſed, for no other purpoſe than to multi- 


ply occaſions of Reſort to the pantifical Chair, 


| which reſeryed to itſelf the * of diſpenſing ? 


Whereas 


FFP 


Whereas unckhüy Determinations of all che OR 
cidents to Marriage had frequently been made 
in the Engliſb Church, independent of, and 
2 the leaſt Regard to the See of Rome. © 

Laws of Alfred, the Crown, or" Spelman. v. 1. 
Biſhop f the Dioceſe, was to diſpenſe with the. E54 
Vos of Nuns. 877 

By King Eadmunds, a Formulary of Eſpou- Ibid: p. 425 
ſals and Marriage was eſtabliſhed. Ann. 946. 

In the national Council at Y/inchefter, was Ib. p. 492. 
debated the lawfullneſs of the Marriage of the An. 975- 
Cler | 

22 about five Vears before: Archbiſhop Baron. * 
Dunſtan, whe excommunicated an inceſtuous I 
Earl, refufed to comply with an Order from the per Eadmer. 
Pope to abſolve him. 

in the Reign of i 2 the Conqueror, a nati- Spelm. v. 2. 
onal Council decided the Queſtion, concerning the P 7: 
Obligation of Vows of Women, who had taken | 
the Habit out of Fear of the Norman In- „ 
vaten ; ; 
The fame Queſtion was again diſcuſſed in a Ib. Ann. 1100. 
Synod, in the Reign of Henry I. in Reſpect to 
the Vows of the Empreſs Maud, which ſhe 
made upon the ſame Occaſion. | 
And to Henry I. was referred by the Synod' hn iſ. 
of London, the Conſideration of the Marriage of FS IG 
the Clergy, who made no Scruple to diſpenſe per Gal. * 
with their retaining their Wives. Paris. 

To recapitulate then the Conſequences of #* And yet by 
* papal Uſurpation upon civil and eccleſiaſti- the catholic 
cal Juriſdiction, in reſpect to Marriage. FR 
They are as follows. Great Contempt of the upon this 
Celebration of the Office of Matrimony in the Point, that the 
Church, and of the married State; lewd and Power of diſ- 
libertine Practices, colluſive Divorces, and Fre- eee 810 
quency of eliindeftine Marriages, by a miſuſe. ſoſely in has 


of Ee or ä wich Banns, which Cathol. Chair. 
. were 


Wilkin's Sax. 


[75] 
were intended as a Remedy againſt eee 
or private C ontracts. 


As to Appeals, the Origin of 
Abuſe may be eaſily traced out. It is l 


| known that Conſtantine, when he firſt confetred 


Juriſdiction on the Church, appointed that the 
Deciſion of the Biſhop ſhould be final; leſt Fre- 
quency of Appeals ſhould impair the Reputation 
of his Judgment or Integrity, and protract 
Cauſes concerning Religion and the Clergy, 
into an inconvenient Length. But our Plan of 
Government, which was cantoned out into ma- 


ny ſubordinate Juriſdictions, made the Right of 
Appeal a fundamental Part of our Conſtitution, 


in order to preſerve the Communication be- 


tween the Head and Members, and give the 
Subject an Opportunity of Acceſs to the Juſtice 


and Protection of the Crown. 
For this Proviſion was made in the Saxon 


Laws, but this Remedy againſt the Iniquity or 


Ignorance of inferior Judicatures, came to be 


ſo unduly adminiſtred, and unneceſſarily ob- 


truded, ger the Vitals of Juſtice, like a Pa- 


tient deceived, were conſumed to gratify the 
Doctor's Avarice. The Saxon Law, (as well as 
the Civil, though in the Time of Arcadius, Ho- 


norius, and Theodofeus, Succeſſors of Conſtantine, 


it was found adviſeable to allow. a Review of 


the Judgment of the Biſhops ;) was a ſtranger to 


Appeals from artificial Grievances, that is, from 


Suggeſtions of Miſtakes about the Forms and 
Modes of Practice in the preliminary Steps of a 


Cauſe ; neither were thoſe Suggeſtions attended 
to, here, till Legates were pleaſed to think it 
was for the Intereſt of Religion, to have the mi- 


. nuteſt Errors of inferior Ordinaries corrected. 


King Stephen's Reign, when Henry Biſho 


Ihe earlieſt Account of this Practice is r 


Minche eſter 


[9]. 


Wi eheſter being * we are told, Mult2 * Brit. 
„ frivolarum Appellationum Genera ab Henrico 128. 


<« Pape Legato ſuſcitata fuere. Quamdiu enim 
tam elati & inſuperabilis Animi Vir papal; Le- 
«« gatione fungebatur, infinite ac inuſitate  Ap- 
% pellationes undique ad eum adferebantur.** 
As Appeals from definitive Sentences had 
always been admitted, the Complaint about 
„ muſitate Appellationes,” * ſeems to charge the 
Legate with the Introduction of Appeals from 
Interlocutory Decrees, as they only were unac- 
cuſtomed. And this Obſervation is confirmed 
by the Record of an Appeal to the Court of 


this Legate, from an Interlocutory Deeree of Rymer 5 red. 
the Conſiſtory of Saliſbury, in a Cauſe there de- . 1. p. 16. 


pending between Mabile de Sacvil, and Richard 
de Aneſlia, preſerved in a Letter writ by John 


Biſhop of Saliſpury, in 1161, to Pope Mex- 


ander. | 
For this may properly be conſidered as the 
leading Precedent to the Court of Arches, when 
the Legatine Power came afterwards to be cu- 
mulated upon the ordinary Metropolitical Au- 
thority, if, before that Coalition, no Inſtance 
can be produced of an Appeal to the See of 


Canterbury, from an Interlocutory Decree. 


Moreover, it is an Argument of the unſuitable- 
neſs of this Practice with the Diſcipline of a na- 
tional Church, ſo far as the Experience of other 


Nations is Matter of Inſtruction, that Appeals 


of this Kind were not admitted in the ordinary 
Conſiſtories of France, nor in the Imperial 
Chamber, which, next to the Roman Chancery, 

is the greateſt Audience in Chriſtendom. Nei- 
ther ought it to be forgot, that Henry VIII's 

Reſentment of the Injuſtice of the Court of 
Nome, in admitting an Appeal from an interlo- 


coy: order in the Proceſs of Divorce, contri- 
buted 


* ? : * 1 4 


Duck. de Jure 


Civili, p. 164, 


168, 238, 9, 


paſſun. 


The At- 


026.7 
buted not a little to puſn forward the Separation | 
from Rome. At the ſame Time, it is but Juſ- 
tice to remember, that it prevailed againſt the 
repeated Complaints of the provincial Biſhops | 
and | Clergy, remonſtrating in Synods, againft | 
the many Inconveniences of this Innovation, 
from 3250. to 1312, as may be. ſeen: in the 
3 of 0 Letter to the Reverend: Dr. 


Nothing more therefore is requibte. to be 
tempts of the obſerved upon- this Head, than that Appeals 
Kings of Fran. from interlocutory Decrees, which delay the 
T — ou Progreſs, and increaſe the Expence of all Cauſes | 
7 Jarifdicti litigated before an Eccleſiaſtical Judge, muſt 
on, by _ *. — 1 to _ Sea 2 _ 
g our Court rial and other ſmall Tythes; X- 
Barons, (from pence of Time and Money. in recovering a 
lage and vari- Right, may be likely to exceed the Value of 
| on Pepons of the Sors e ee — 10 is moi _ 
epenaence tious Men w ackward-to demand it in the 
- 98 * Conſiſtory, where it is ſet up as it were to Auc- 
were derived, tion, and is not to be purchaſed but at a Price | 
+ which ſerved above its real Value. From Non-claims. of 
al in — Eaſter- Offerings, &c. upon ſuch prudential Ap- 
5 De. Prehenſions, came injurious Preſcriptions. 
Ggns of their The like Diſcouragement by Appeals — 
1 have impeded Diſcipline, and 4: Correction of 
: lain ed of Vice, unleſs Men were ſuppoſed to be more of- 
in their Parlia- fended with Treſpaſſes againſt Virtue and der 
ments, as Sub- Manners, than with Tmirin ments upon 
ere of he ea Pro 2 
201 injurious Laſtly, all the Advantages to fo Subject, 
do the Origin- Propoſed in cantoning out the Adminiſtration 
al Right of of Juſtice- into ſo many * Franchiſes near at 


1 hand, are at once defeated by the deer 5 
Hiſt. of the Of interlocutory Appeals. | 


Parliament of Neither were the Nurſeries of Learning Lacks 
Trance. leſs in jured by this Practice, than. 5 5 
7 Conſiſtories. 


& - 


Students to have their Controverſies determined 


in any Court, where they hoped for the readieſt Hermann. 
Diſpatch, and the ſhorteſt Avocation from their Conring. de 
Studies, was the firſt Priviledge granted to the , Acad. 


Univerſities of Germany, by F — Barbaroſa, 


upon their Incorporation, about the Year 1138. Wood. 5 4s 
and there is the cleareſt Evidence, that our 5,6, 1 
Univerſities were favoured with Juriſdiction over 126. 


their own Members in civil and eccleſiaſtical 
Matters about the beginning of the ' thirteenth. 
Century, leſt their Application to Arts and 
Sciences ſhould be impeded by their _ 


dance on foreign Judicatures. 
But the Dean of the Arches, mehether PR wks 


Averſion to the Belle Lettres, peculiar to his Oc-' 
cupation, or through an Inability to reſiſt a 
Temptation to incroach, contracted from an 


habitual Indulgence of that Paſſion, was pleaſed Wood. 181,2, 
to diſturb the Repoſe of the Muſes at Oxford 102, 4- 


and Cambridge, about the middle of the four- 
teenth Century, by Appeals and Inhibitions; 


and in the fifteenth to interpoſe in their confer- wood. P.214- 
ting Degrees, and deciding nen about 226, 236. 


Academical Pre-eminences. 


In this the Hand of the Legate is diſcernable. Harpsfield. p. 
Fort in that Character, the Archbiſhop had the 537. 


Diſpoſition of Degrees about 1383, if ngt ear- 
her ; and the Dean of the Ae as his Sub- 
Lepate (for in what other Quality he could in- 
termeddle in Degrees is not to be deviſed) might 
hope by an Incouragement of Appeals, and his 
Superviſion of the Judgment of the Univerſity 
upon Literary Merit, to advance the great De- 
ſigns which were to be carried on at Lambeth,” 
by his Grace's Collation of Degrees there. 
The Reputation of Degrees by Favour was 
funk very low ;- the Pope being ſo ys aa 


L*Enfant. 


Rymer. Fced. 


2 
them, as to. Commiſſion, not only his Legates; 
but Nuncios, and Generals of Orders to grant 
them. Therefore Richard II. was prevailed up- 
on, by a Repreſentation from our two, Univer- 
ſities, to order, that ſuch untrained Graduates 
ſhould not be admitted to the ſame Rank and 
Privileges with Doctors in Divinity, who had 
acquired that Diſtinction by duly paſſing thro' 


the Forms obſerved in our Univerſities. 


This Stroke upon the Licentia dofiorandi, ot or 
delegated Power of creating Doctors out of rs 
ordinary Courſe, was not to be countervailed, 


but by imbarraſſing the Progreſs to Academical 


Degrees, with Inhibitions and Appeals; and as 
this Scheme had wonderfully ſucceeded in tranſ- 


ferring almoſt the whole Care of the Church; 


from the Suffragan Biſhops to their Primate ; 


fo the Dean of the Arches might hope, that the 


_ fame prudent Meaſures at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, would improve the Inſtitution. of Schools 


and Scholars, by bringing them under the Pro- 
techon and Patronage of the See of . 
terbury. 

But there was another Trick practiſed i in the 
Court of Arches, vz. to convert the allowed 


Right of receiving Appeals from definitive Sen- 
tences in a due Courſe of Law, into a Snare up- 


on the, Freedom and Independence of the na- 
tional Church, which was, by admitting Tui- 


tory Appeals ; that is, Appeals purporting the 


| Delaton of the Cauſe to Rome, and praying the 


Protection of the Court of Arches, againſt the 
Ignorance and Injuſtice of the inferior Ordinary, 
till his Holineſs's Pleaſure upon the nm 
was intimatet. 

William I. and Il. and Haryl. had expreſſed a 
juſt Reſentment againſt Avocation of Cauſes to 
Rome ; and in King — embroiled Re 

W 


, 
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whilſt it was adviſeable for him to forbear to 
make head againſt the Pope, there was diſeo- | 
vered in the Nation much Averſion to the 
Thoughts of being drawn to 3 = the De- 
ciſion of litigated Rights. 

The Court of Rome therefore, to effect by 

ntine Windings, what would have beer 
more difficultly accompliſhed in a directer Path; 
invented tlie Expedient of Tuitory Appeals to Antiq, Brit. 
the Court of Arches; which, ſuſpending the p. 5 
Proceſs of the inferior Ordinary, remitted the Gomplaine of 
| Cauſe to Nome, in a legal Way, under the Co- Biſhopsagainſt 
lour of metropolitical Authority; by the ſame COT Ap- 

| as would ultimately have determined 3 


the Controverſy, had it not been referred from 1282. ©; 4. 


thence to the pontifical Chair. p. 75, 6. 
Thus as Princes ſometimes loſe by — Regulations 
about Tuitory 


Treaties, what their Virtue could maintain by a el, An. 
Arms; ſo by the See of Canterbury, when cor= — 1303, 
rupted by the Offer of the Legateſhip, a Back- 1342. 
door was opened for Rome to enter at by Ap- Ibid. p. 7 
peals, and triumph over the Supremacy of the pg ts 
Crown, and the ancient Freedom and e. 
dence of this Church. 
In ſhort, the Court of Arches perſiſted, not⸗ 
: withſtanding the continual Complaints in Synod 

ainſt it, to give ſo much Interruption to the 
Exerciſe of Diſcipline by Appeals; that, if the 
Government of the Church had been free from 
every other Exception, this * alone would have * Gaſcoigne; 
defeated all the Ends for which Juriſdiction wag 25 cited by 
committed to it. Wood. 

V. In this State oſ Things: to ſilence and 
ſuppreſs Complaints againſt an oppreſſive Go- 
vernment, 5 diſcourage all Advances towards 
# Reformation, it was deemed expedient to 
practiſe the ſame Influence and Arts of Legatine 


. on our Synods ; in order to prevent, 
G — anticipate, 


5 
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anticipate, and fruſtrate all ſynodical Motions, 
as had been uſed by the Agents of Rome, to 
defeat the Endeavours of General Councils. 
Under the Saxon Government, Religion re- 
ceived a parliamentary Eſtabliſnment; or, in 
other Words, Eccleſiaſtical Affairs were chiefly 
directed by national or mix'd Councils, en 
are the Seat of Liberty. 

But beſides theſe mix'd Councils; there n 
Inſtances of other Aſſemblies, which met to 
treat merely of Eccleſiaſtical Concerns; and 
though it may be difficult to define the Conſti- 
tution of thoſe Synods, eſpecially before the 
Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, and Settlement 
of the Primacy in the See of Canterbury, in the 
of the ninth Century; yet as their 

Debates and Reſolutions turned wholly upon 


Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and paſſed under Eccle- 


fiaſtical Direction, they may properly be 
diſtinguiſned from other Councils, where Con- 


fideration was chiefly had of Marters of a mix- 


i ed Nature. 

A further Doubt chovt theirConſtitation ariſes 
nem the Perſons attending on them; for the 
King, Nobles, and all others who ordinarily 
frequented Saxox Parliaments, appear to have 
been preſent in Synods with the Clergy, + 

But the Ground of this Doubt is of itſelf an 
Evidence, that whether theſe Aſſemblies were 
mix d or pure Synods, their Debates were Free, 


deen being carried on under the View and Inſpection, 
© with the Concurrence and Approbation of the 


Nation; not as upon Matters appropriated to a 

ar Profeſſion or Occupation ; but as up- 

en publie and national Intereſts, in which every 

Man had a Right to Aha 1 ſee they 
adminiſtred, z 


e 
* | Nothing 


E 
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Nothing can then more effectually diſcover 
the Malignity of Popery, than the Subſtitution 
of a legatine Conclave in the Place of this ra- 
tional and free Syſtem of Government, where 
the Clergy were allowed to conſult upon the 
State of the Church; and if not finally to eſta- 
bliſh by their own Authority what was needful; 
yet to prepare, adviſe, and recommend to the 
national Legiſlature, what — 2 . 

VINES the Intereſts of Reli Fu 

Tet how diſadVantageous — mY E 

chav was, it 'tobk effect after the Separation 

bf the civil and ecclefiaftical 1 N 1 A 
compleated, and the Crown 3 
leſs in the external Regimen of the Chureh 
chen Legatine Influence broke in upon GER 

berties of the Church; and in Time left to the 

Synod ſcarce any Remnant of Free- This Practice preva 

dom, except in the Forms of In- likewiſe in civil Conventi 

ſtruftion, Which tue dioceſan Cler- figur ane in in the an. 
oy perſiſted to give to their Proc- "cient 4 th of Brabant, 
tors, OS to the Fathets, — Mr "= 
either eral State of Religion, auf as, e en 
or ſome Nur Sr in « eee Antacinm, 
their own Diſtrict. and upon the Regiſter Books 
But no ſooner had the See of ——.— 1 

Canterbury matriculated Legatine — - 
Innovations, and become hereby” 5 7 Yi . 

—— in the adminiſtration of alſo in his —— T 2 p- 

uriſdition through the Fe 
= he Synod heard, Bethe 3 his Confies 
alter anot nay one Centu ents in unforeſeen Emergen- 
ter another, Complaints Mete 2 ei | 
rate Grievances, and repeated Repreſentations of 
the increafe of Diforders, for want of timely 

Ft to the moſt urgent  Remonftrances ; 

n, 28 — Effect, bah 
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hath already appeared from the many fruitleſs 
Motions in Synod, with Reſpect to the Regu- 
lation of Abuſes in Courts, Vifitations, clan- 
deſtine Marriages, Legatine * Ap; 

peals, S . "y 
Henry VIII. aud not hs a Stranger iS, this 
unhappy Diſpoſition i in the Synod ; for in a free 
State, it is not caſy to command a filent Acqui- 
- eſcence under Inſults of public Juſtice; accord: 
ingly in the beginning of his Reign, ſuch gene- 
rab Obſervations had paſſed on this Treſpals, as 
gave. Incouragement to Dean Colet, in his Con- 
A. D. 1511. di ad Aurum, to reprove the Synod for the un- 
profitableneſs of their frequent Meetings, and 
making no Uſe of thoſe Opportunities, to re- 
form many Corruptions in Diſcipline, which he 
enumerated from the Pulpit; and then con- 
i of Dean cluded, -<* Suffre nat, F athers, this your ſo great 
Colet.. 97600 Ire Gathering to departe in vayne. Suffre nat 
3 . FA this your Congregation to ſſyppe for naught. 
_ 0 Fruly ye are gathered often Tymes together 
1 . M co. ** (but by youre Favoure to ſpeke the Trouth) 
yet I nat ſee. what Frute cometh of 72646 Af. 

"206 ney i =_ ſembling; namely, to the Church? 

AD: 814. In 1 1514 John Taylor preſſed this Argarnent 
70 wheel He in à Speech to: Archbiſhop Warbam, 
on — of his being preſented, as Prolocu- 
tor of the lower Houſe. It ſeems many. Queſ- 
tions about the Exerciſe of Juriſdiction, which 
had been litigating in Synod for three Centuries, 
were then pending undecided; and the Biſhops, 
©... —- Who had obtained no Relief in ſuch a length of 
f en, ſtill perſiſted to ſollicit in Synod a 
Reſtitution of their Rights. Hereupon, Mr. 
8 Taylor, in order to puſh Matters to a 
oncluſion, pointed out to his Grace, what 
Prejudice had befallen the Church, what Vexa- 
tion the Subject, through a failure in the Synod 


to 


1 

to perform its deſtined Office, which was to put 
an End to all Controverſies about Religion. 
His Sentiments and Words will bear to be ſet 
out at large. 1 
e Oratio habita in Convocatione Cleri, per Jo. 
% Taylor, Juris Pontificis Donny 26 Funis, 
6 124. 2 
1.5 e queſo, But memores „ Pater- 
0 nitates veſtræ reverendiſſime, hæc Concilia, bas 
Convocationes propter Controvenſiarum in Cau- 
* fis Ecclefraſticis Diſſolutiones, Morumque or: 
* mandorum Correctionem primo inventa fuiſſe, & 
<<. ob. hec celebrari cogique ſolere. Ants omnia igi- 
* tur diſſolvant deponantque Paternitates veſtræ 
&* (enixe oramus) Lites et Controver/ias ingratas, 
„ totius. Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ ſtatui damnoſas, per- 
„ ditiſſimo perniciofiſumogue ſubditorum Exemplo 
& inchoatas, quas inter ſe. invicem diu geſſere, 
¶ veſtræ enim Contentiones fine non paucis ſubdi- 
* torum Moleſtiis, Damnis, et Perturbationibus 
g exerceri non poſſunt ;) memores Apoſtoli dicentis, 
“Cum fit inter vos Zelus et Contentio, nonne car- 
nales eftis, et ſecundum Hominem ambulatis ?. 
* Aftiones enim veſtre inferioribus ſunt Inſtructi- 
e ones, agendi ac vivendi Normæ; - ficut Integri- 
* tas veſtra ſalus et incolumitas oF ſubditorum, 
* ita infirmo aut languente Capite veſtro, Mem- 
* bra reliqua debilitari quis ignorat © Dumque. 
Lites inter Paternitates veſtras (faciente Mali- 
* tia) protrabuntur, Patrimonia Chriſti, in meli- 
* ores convertenda Uſus, inutiliter exhauriuntur,, 
et id ſequitur, Quod non capit Chriſtus, capit 
ce FB; ſeus.” ; 9 

The next Inquiry is, from whence this Inat- 
tention in the Synod to Complaints, this Delay 
of Juſtice, this Averſion to Regulations? Not 
from the Biſhops, who were almoſt exauctorated, 


* ſcarce retained any Thing, but the Shadow 
1 3 of 


[ 18 
of Authority; not from the Laity, who were 
deprived o their moſt valuable Privilege, v7z. 
the Adminiſtration of ſpeedy Juſtice in their Vi- 
cinage, intangled in endlefs Suits, fatigued with 
long Attendance on the Prerogative or Court of 


| Arches, and exhauſted with intolerable Ex- 


pences; not from the inferior Clergy, whoſe Por- 


tion it is to feel the Indignation of the People 


againſt the Defaults in Eccleſiaſtical Adminiſtra- 
tions; and who, moreover, were the greateſt 


Sufferers of all Men, for want of an eaſier Me- 


thod of Recovery of their ſmall Tythes and Ob- 


lations, ---- but from the over-ruling Power of 


the Preſident of the Synod, who gave no Ear 


| Orynne,v-2, 3: 


# Concil. v. 2. 
P- 19, 200, 

236, 314-V-3- 
: P- 235 38, 9. 


AD. 1285. 
1296. 
1315. 
1340. 
1344- 
1350. 


Synod readily adhered. And, 


to Propoſitions tending to reform Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, and their Interferings one with ano- 


ther. 


Againſt all Incroachments upon Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction from the temporal Courts, a legal 
Remedy was provided. 

The Clergy in Synod, after long Interferinge 
between the Spirituality and Temporality, thro? 
the Reigns of Hrg.. King John, and Heng Il. 


wherein the Eccleſiaſtical Judge had often been 
indicted, attached, fined, and ſometimes im- 


priſoned for Contempt of the Crown the ſe- 
cular Judge in return, frequently interdicted and 
excommunicated, * drew up in the Reigns of 
Edward I. II. and III. Repreſentations to the 
King and Parliament, of the Inconveniences 


attending this Alteration; and thereby obtained 


the Acts called Circumſpee agatis, of Conſulta- 


tions, and Articuli Cleri for the Clergy ; which 


Acts are the Settlement and Boundaries of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion, ſo far as it ſtands diftin- 
guiſhed from the Temporal. ' 

. To theſe Repreſentations the Prefident of the 


In 
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In Conſequence, of this Partition of Juriſdic- 
von, the Matters aſſigned. to ſpiritual Cogni- 
zance, received their ultimate Determination 
there ;. the. Civil Courts interpoſing no further 
than to preſerve the Rights of the Crown with- 
in theſe Limits, and leaving the Courſe of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Proceedings, their judiciary Order 
and forenſic Forms, and the Intercourſes be- 
tween different Ordinaries, to their own Ar- 
bitration. 

This Pacification, how deſireable ſoever in 
ſome Reſpects, proved very unfortunate in 
others, by Reaſon = the Concurrency of Juriſ- 
diftion claimed by the Archbiſhop through the 
Province, and the Dominion, which as s Prefi. 
dent of the Synod, he aſſumed over all ſynodi- 
cal Debates, as by thefe means all — . 
and more eſpecially the Rights of the inferior 
were entirely left to the Mercy of a 
Superior, whoſe Exaltation was heightened by 
the Depreſſion of his Suffragan; ; and ſince ſe- 
cular Courts intermeddled not in eccleſiaſtical - 

— Concerns, whence could the Suffragan hope for 
Protection from Legatine Innovations? Not in 

dhe Court of Rome, the Patron of Legates; nor 
in the Synod, which had wont to rectify what- 

ever was amiſs, becauſe the Archbiſhop, as 
Preſident of the Synod, had intrenched himſelf 

in the Privilege of proroguing and diſſolving 

the Synod, as he pleaſed, or of dictating the 

Matter upon which alone the Synod was to de- gynod. "a 
liberate, and form Reſolutions, and therefore p. 85, 94, 95. 
could as eaſily rebate the Importunity of the 223. 
Province for Juſtice, as the Pope eluded the 

united Demands of the Weſtern Empire for 
e in General N 90 


64 * vibe ber 


X. Ethelbald. 


742 

K. Kenulph. 
816. 

K. William ]. 
K. William II. 
Spcim. v. 2. 
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Our Synods were anciently- convened. by Or- 

der or Allowance of the Crown; the * King 
was often preſent at their Debates, and their 
Acts were eſtabliſhed under his Inſpection, nay 
ſometimes his expreſs Conſent was deemed ne- 
ceſſary: But after Jabn de Crema in 1125, Albe- 
ricus of Oftia in 1138, Henry Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter in 1142, Johannes Ferentinus in i 206, Otho 
in 1226 and r2 37, had as Legates called Synods 


without the Inter vention of the Crown, it was 


accounted a Matter of Right in the Legate to 
have the Direction of Synods, and the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, as ſtanding Legate, and 
in Virtue of his Pall, ſucceeded to it, convening 
Synods by his own Authority, and either ar- 
bitrarily paſſing over Matters therein ſuggeſted, 
about the Exerciſe of Juriſdiction, as unfit for 
their Inquiry and Debate, or poſtponing. the 


Conſideration of them by Prorogations at Plea- 


ſure, or rejecting the juſt Requeſts of the whole 


Body, by peremptory Diſſolutions. But the 


Practice of Legates in General Councils, was no 


Standard for National Synods, becauſe if an 


eſtabliſhed Church hath it's Inſtitution from the 


* etrepolita- 


State, and is ſubject to legal Diſpoſitions, and 
Appointments; the Synod, or Committee, to 
whoſe Conſideration its Intereſts may be refer- 
red, ought not to determine arbitrarily, but to 


conduct their Debates and Reſolutions about the 


Adminiſtrãtion of a national Religion, agreea- 
ble to the. Maxims of the ciyil Conſtitution z 


remembring, That primitive Councils were re- 


gulated in the Order and Method of cheir Con- * 
ſultations by I mperial Sas... | 

Nevertheleſs the Rights of M e ia and | 
Primate in the Synods of this Province, by na- 
tional Uſages or primitive Conſtitutions, fell 


ſusvelPrin.as into e in n the 1 3h Cuy. and more 


rer: 


ng 
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extenfive Priviledges were derived from the Pa- 
vour of the Pall, and his Legatine Character. 
*  Antequam quis Pallium obtinuerit, non Poterit 2 Ponti- 
ce cynvocart Epiſcopos ad Concilium. , Ges oj 

But the ill Effects of theſe arbitrary Powers, 
were ſoon diſcerned in the Conduct of Arch- 
biſhop Boniface, ( for the whole Province was 
— into Convulſions by him) and the King 
and the Barons in 1264, thought it adviſeable to A. D. 1264. 

interpoſe, and obliged him to Covenant, that U * 
he would for the future conſult his Brethren 99 
about the Affairs of his Province and Dioceſe, 
and be concluded by the Advice and Suffrage of 
the Majority, in whatever concerned the Wel 
fare of the Church and State. 

But this Obligation to comply with ſtated 
Rules of the Conſtitution, was held by thoſe 
who came after him, inconſiſtent with the Pri- 
viledges of the Primacy; and Peccham, who a 
ſucceededt to it in 1279, not only reſumed the A. D. 1279. 
Practice of iſſuing Edicts, Ordinations, and Sta- Concil. er 
tutes, without ſynodical Concert; but evaded 13 & 7 23, at 
Complaints of the Bench againſt that, and ſe: | 
veral other Innovations, comprized in twenty 
one Articles. 

Vet about 1289, Archbiſhop Winchelſea ad- 
vanced a Point more oppoſite to the Rights of 
the Crown, than theſe Practices were to the 
_ Privileges of the Suffragan Biſhops, namely, 
the Expedience of ſecreting ſynodical Debates, 
from the Obſervation or Privity of King Ed. 
ward's Servants. Henry III. though he forbore 
to interpoſe in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, as his Pre- 
deceſſors had done, yet thought it adviſeable 
to keep an Eye upon the Clergy, and have his 
Commiſſioners preſent in their Synods. When * Pryn. v. 2. 
therefore Archbiſhop Winchelſea ſaw the Clerks P. 806. 
of Edward 1. preſent in the Chapter-Hpuſe of 

St. 


L 9 
St. Pauls, he order d, That they ſhould: be 
Anglia Sacra. forcibly thruſt out, as Spies upon his Conduct, 
Ada and — entered into private Deliberations with 
Wale Tad. the Clergy, under the Tie of Secrecy. 
of the Church After this Specimen of Legatine Infolnca 3 
1 5551228. Can be no ſurprize to find, that — 
- 5 15 . cation made to Archbiſhop Mepbam, in the 
P- 549- | Synod of 1328, by the Proctors for Exeter, 
purſuant to Inſtructions from the Clergy of the 
Dioceſe, to complain, That the Impunity of 
6 Vice thro? Interruption of Ordinaries in the 
Exerciſe of Diſcipline by his Court of Canter. 
% zury, gave Occaſion to a great Increaſe of 
„ Immorality, and ſupplicate his Grace to 
ide a proper Remedy for this Diſorder by 
provi 
_ Advice of the Synod, was fruitleſs. | 
A. D. 1390. But in the Synod of 1399, the Biſhops: — 
Concil. v. 3. Clagy concurred in. a Repreſentation, which 
* had no Effect upon Archbiſhop Arundel, ſhew- 
ing, That Man were often called from the re- 
, moteſt Parts of the Province to Doctor s- 
* Commons, upon falſe and frivolous Pretences; 
c that if in any Cauſe the Authority of that 
5 Court was brought into Queſtion, the ſworn 
« Advocates and Proctors of the Court durſt 
not give their Aſſiſtance therein. 
That Inhibitions were often iſſued in Cau- 
'6 ſes of Inſtance, merely for the ſake: of pre- 
_ < venting Judgment, and delaying . and 
5 no ſooner was one Inhibition revoked, 
+ © another was iſſued. 
44 That in Cauſes of Correction, hor the 
Ordinary proceeds merely for the Amend- 
„ ment of a Criminal, and ought not upon 
* any Account to be inhibited in his Proceſs, 
* the Criminal upon feigned Allegations ob- 
*<' tains an Inhibition, to put a Stop to the In- 


* quiry, whether the „ be fas 
, on 85 


(99 | 
84 falle, whereby great Incouragement is given 
5 to Vice, as Experience teaches; Sc. 

„ Theſe Grievances, which they at preſent, 
« and for many V ears had ſuffered from his 
" Courts, they OP eee re- 
| and amend.” . 

1 next Century „alem is a compendious 4 D. 1494, 
Account of — Hardſhips impaſed by Concil. v. 3. 
Archbiſhop Morton in the Exerciſe of his Prero- P. 655. 
gative, but chief Streſs is laid on this Circum- 
ſtance, that the Archbiſhop would make him- 
ſelf the Judge, and lay — the Law, in Mat- 
ters which concerned the Biſhops, Archdeacons, 
and every Subject thro* the Province. Aventine Annal. Boior, 
records a Complaint of the ſame kind by the p. 349. 
Biſhops of — and France, againſt Pope 
Hildebrand in a great Council, viz. Qaod T1 225 
Jude, Accuſator, Inimicus idem fuit. For this, 
Hildebrand was depoſed. . The Biſhop of Lon- 
don could not ſubmit to this, and ſo appealed 
to Nome. In the mean time, the Populace 
made ſo many ſpiteful Obſervations on the ar- 
bitrary Conduct of the Archbiſhop, as moved 
the Compaſſion of his Holineſs to ſend a Bull Antiq. Brit, 
of Excommunication againſt all wicked Perſons, p- 300. 
who, pending this Suit, ſhould talk too freely 
of his Grace. 

But the Minutes of the Acts of the Synod of 
151T and 1512 give a more diſcouraging Re- 
lation of the Difficulties attencing: Motions for 
Redreſs. 

A Committee was appointed to inquire into | 
the diſorderly State of the Church, conſiſting of 

the Biſhops of Norwich and Rocheſter, Dean of 
_ _y Prior of Canterbury, and one Arch Concil. V. 5 

deacon : and they reported to the Archbiſhop P. 55. 

n — in — „That the Admini- 

L tration of Juſtice in civil Cauſes, and the 


La Exerciſe 


— 


TOY 
A aotorciſe: of Diſcipline for Reformation of 
* Manners, were greatly obſtructed by fri- 
volous Appeals, and an unwarrantable Emiſ- 
& ſion of Inhibitions thereupon, by the Arch- 
biſhop and his Officers; that their Viſitati- 
«© ons were burthenſome; that the Subject is 
** frequently called from a great Diſtance, 
ſeven or eight Days Journey, or more, to 
attend in Caſes not allowed by Law, and if 
they do not obey an undue Summons, are 


* excommunicated: That Advocates, Who 


national Church was unhinged, but the origi- 
nal Deſign of ſynodical Conſultations defeated, 


have withdrawn from Doctors Commons, 


if they afterwards undertake the Defence of 
the Suffragan againſt the Claims of the Arch- 
©. biſhop, are proſecuted for Perjury before the 
Official of the Archbiſhop, by which Courſe 
*© the Suffragans are deſtitute of Council: 
That Executors and Adminiſtrators are put 
** to great Trouble and Expence about bona n-. 
tabilia. And that by all theſe Ways n 
ce tortion and Vexation the Subject is greatly 
** moleſted and injured: That private Appli- 
cations had often been made with all due Hu- 
mility to his Grace, by the provincial Biſhops, 
* to induce him to give Peace to the Church, 
not only for their Sake, but for the Eaſe 
and Quiet of the Subject; and not fucceed- 
ing, they had preſſed this upon him in Sy- 
* nod to no Purpoſe: That then they renewed 


their Sollicitations to him, with freſh Offers 


of Accommodation, but could neither pre- 
< vail by Motions in e nor wy _ 
<<. Suggeſtions.” WO: 

Thus, not only the legal Conſtitution of 


by the Prerogatives of Legatine Precedency : 
For 1 it was no more agreeable to the Practice of 
pri- 


L881. 


primitive Synods than to the Principles of a Synod. Ang]. 
free State, that the Introduction as well ag Iſſue P. 85, 94, 95» 


of all ſynodical Motions about a national Reli- 
ion, ſhould W _ the: nn of the 
reſidents? |. 

There is in enen; as weoll as in 1 Antiquity, 
a Foundation for a Claim of this Kind in the 
Crown. The firſt Chriſtian Princes did mark 
out Matters for Councils, ſome, upon which 
the Fathers were to debate, and others,” from 
which they were to abſtain : And it was not 
only a Treſpaſs upon the Supremacy, in the 
Pope and his Legates, to aſſume an Authority 
to point out to Synods what was to be the Sub- 
ject of their Deliberations, but an Infringement 
of the Liberty of Conciliary Conventions, an 
Anticipation of the Benefits to be expected feos 
a free Diſcuſſion, and a Trick to ſilence and 


223. e contræ- 


rio. 


ſtifle juſt Complaints, and provent a an n 


* into the State of Religion. 
VI. But the Archbiſhop had * in Rea- 


dual an Argument to perſuade the Biſhops in- 
to an Acquieſcence under Legatine Incroach- 


ments, namely their Oath of Gbedience to the 
Metropolitical See. So that the Biſhops had 


no other Alternate, but either to give way 


to increaſing Demands, and ſurrender. up 
the Rights of their Office; or ſtand charged 
with Perjury, and cut off from Chriſtian nes: 
munion, by public Denunciation. 

It ſeems, that the Archbiſhops were ſo vigi- 
lant in the Preſervation of their Privileges, / as to 
lay all Perſons, who paſſed thro? their Hands, 


under a ſolemn Obligation to their See; not 


only the impartial .Judges of the Courts of Can- 


Antiq. Brit. 


terbury, but the Advocates and Proctors were P. 267. 


ior to defend it: And there are e f 
8 


Concil. V. 2. 


5 


Bingham's 
-Antiq. 


4 2erbury, who ſhall be canonically inſtituted 
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the Expulſion of Advocates for being Coufel 
in a Ceaſe not favoured by that See. 
A Practice reſembling this had obtained in 


cm e the 
Articles of F e from the 01 Nu: 


3 
ee eee ae eee 


Oath ſhould be impoſed by one Eccleſiaſtic up- 


on another, whoſe common Privilege it once 
had been; to be leſs incumbred with Oaths than 
any other Order of Men; the World being not 
only willing to expreſs a full Reliance upon their 
Probity, and the Integrity of their Word; but 
deſirous they ſhould continue free from all An- 
ticipations, and at Liberty to purſue the Di- 
Cates of condone and Conſcience uhreftrain- 


ed. 
en, e ee Lee 


powerful, and affected the State and Grandeur 


of Princes, it was thought more ſuitable to have 
feudatory Suffragans, doing Homage to the 
Metropolitical See; accordingly an Oath in the 


following Form, was taken upon the Conſe- 


cration of a Biſhop, been Cry e 
Noms. 

1 Fabn Langland, Eleck of the Church of 
& Lincoln, and now to be conſecrated Biſhop of 
that Church, by you the moſt reverend Fa- 
« ther in Chriſt, Jon by the Grace of God, 
« Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury,” Pritnate of 
all Eugiand, and Legate of the Holy Apo- 


_ <. ſtolic See, do profeſs and promiſe; that I 


<<. will pay due and canonical Obedience, Re- 
<< verence, and Subjection in all things to you, 
and to your Succeſſors, 'Archbiſhops of Can- 


re — ag, Peowartl 
< v7: * ing 


ing to the Dectees aman 
« | &f _ 
and . * give my — = 
„ Her 2 Rr your Rights as — 
biſhop of ande and che Rights of your 
- of Ger ry, &c.” So help? 1 
elp m 
” e ee to — — 
ae e Dath Fox's Atsand 
wick cher Allegance; bue_ a e Su * Ruſt, \ 
—_— Aoethidap — — 4. Nat. 5 
5 allowed to be paid — Heat 5 
oy = Mean Lordsin my 
0 * ws _ a -— har was taken thought —.— 
haps an Inquiry int A | = x 
1 warts . be — ror 5 1 _ 
The © in this Wa : for — di 
Neverienes, who in the ———— by che Biſhop 4 
—_— I nus, concerning th — Houſe of 
= — about the Tear . 2, obl 4 Lows on 
beben n Biſhops to far they — cn 9% io # 
_ return to Cornelius. But 10 Ln. be 55 
tl Epi OY feverely animadverted this Ins dec 
P — —— to Cornelius, — — — 22 
1 —— ea Ce Prabe bela. . S, 
eee ca, which is the — * 
— — pe Leo, about the Y' — 
= Anaftn/ins, that his compell! his'S 452% ancy of Tram: 
—— to ſubſeribe a was Ih — fat eke 
— 1 of eo? b 
- about the middle of i _— 
5 . ben Ant de 
n to Raw ee eh Ss 
| quiing inn on Bled, provieuse Nb Ollling: Bie 1 
on tht OT 2 
— 3 With — — 
= Prayers uſed in js Oblarion of as 
ar in — at Baptiſm, oder ti wor 
to have this Article added = 
to 
Sub- 
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a - Subſcription, namely, that they ſhould promiſe 
- - — to the Form of Dart uſed by the Or- 
The e made no Diffculty about this 
Addition. to their Subſcriptions, becauſe by the 
Council of Agde, held in the Year 506, and by 
the Council of Epone held in 309, it was ap- 
pointed, for the ſake of Uniformity, that one 
N and the ſame Order of celebrating divine Ser- 
vice, ſhould be obſerved in all Churches of the 
ſame Province, and that Biſhops ſhould follow 
the Forms of Prayers uſed by the F 
: tan. | 
Samer. 5. In earlier Times, it was the Cuſtom for every 
2 enn to form a Liturgy for his on Church; 
and, as theſe Liturgies were Summaries 'of. 
F aith, which it was now become the Privilege 
of Metropolitans only to compoſe; A Profeſſi- 
on or Promiſe to uſe the Metropolitical Form, 
was underſtood to be a Promiſe to adhere in the 
Faith of the Ordainer. From this ſlender Be- 


ginning may be deduced the eee, Oath, 


| to Metropolitans 
Aunsl. POUND Baronius has handed: Fins, OR the * 


590. that was in Uſe in the Year 590, whereby it ap- 
T pears, that the Ingagement of the Biſhops of 
that Age, was an Obligation to perſevere in the 
Faith of the Ordainer. About 132 Years after, 
Boniface, Archbiſhop, of Mentz, ſwears more 
explicitely to adhere in the Catholic Faith and 
Communion, of which he acknowledges Grego- 
II. his Ordainer, to be the Bond and Center, 
as Vicar of Chriſt: But as yet there was no Pro- 
miſe of Obedience of any kind, much leſs of 
„ Baronii Annal. ad Ann. Obſervance of any conſuetudi- 
723. and of this Oath ano- nary. Rights or Privileges. At 
cher — extant in an 1 when Metropolitical Au- 


2 1 thority was underſigod to be 11 
| p. 167, | 


[299 1. 


bedience from the Archbiſhop e 
lect, before he was to receive that 


qualifying Favour; and by this 


Device, the Allegiance due from 


Archbiſhops to Princes, was tranſ- 
ferred, to the as a 

not only from the Preſumption 
Archbiſhops 
Rights of the Crown, and parti- 
cularly in the Conduct of Auſelm, 
who. avowed. his 
comply with the Pope 


vince, that were 
oy Oaths to the P 


Primate. In 
mes Epiſcops Ang 
e ſug * reftiterunt,” . 


his exequendis 


But as. 


* 4 impoſed Oaths of Fidelity 


Metropolitans, ſo Metro- 
Py followed their Example, 
Suffragans on their Ordination. 


ved from the: Uſe of the Pall, the 
Pope made that a Pretenee to de- 
mand an Oath of Fidelity and O- 


"cc Iii 


of 
in treſpaſſing on the 


. ** tuas modo 
- «© bus Succefforibus tuis pro- 


Obligation tO * mitto,. per Patrem, & Fi- 


8 Direction 
in the Diſpute about Inveſtitures, | 
whilſt all the Biſhops of the Pro- 

n unfetter'd. 
Pope, adhered to _. 


the King and withdrew from their ., dun, Hn.e res Wappe- 


$ % am 


lis Primat 


p. 167. It runs thus: wy 


<«<-Nomitie Domini, Dei 
*« Servatoris'ndſtri Jefa Chri 


«* iz. mperante Domino 


2 7 Leone a 2 coronato, 
28 10 


| — 
CK _ —92 — 


imperatore, Anno 


« magniIm Er | 

"Teas — Indietio- 
« ne ** ius divis 
« no unere piſeopus 3 
te tibi beate Petre, qui Co- 


mitum Chriſti extitiſti pri- 
« marius ; - 


Gregorio Vices 


renti, omni- 


„lum, & Spiritum ſanftum, 


« qui tres, unus Natura = 


E 


1 6 25 =” 


etatis VermAatemy 
uoad Vita & Vires ſuppe- 


ſervabo, Sacrificiis in- 


4 -exdiftos, devitabo, Men- 
the - dacierum Sectas, Errores 


| ES eros, contra majorum, 
60 Romano Pont. renan- 
211 Judo. 1 


* Malmſbury. 


ſnlrged the Ont wo be ken by char 


The firſt Intimation of Obedience in the 
Oath at Ordinations, occurs in the Formularies 
introduced by Hiucmar, Archbiſhop of Rheims, Baron. Annal. 


about the Year 871, wherein he 
deat abt to. profeſs they would 


it, according 
and the Decrees of the 


obliged iu ad Ann. 871: 
obey the Me- 

tical Church of Rheims, and the Prelate 
Ne 
in the Canons and Laws. This — being! ee 
1 with great Aarti, an — by 


"xz $44 


58. 
ſueceeding Metropolitans in all Parts, gave Oe- 


caſion to an A to Rome in 12275 0 
che Patriarch of Grade, who. had carried his 


= : Points a little too far, and thereupon Gregory 
©... NL, ctabliſhed this Voke upon the complain- 
ing Sullragans, by a Reſolution that had the 

pres — Air of a Decree in their Favour; viz. 1 ee 
33 . 28. txopolirans” ought not to obtrude any Matters 

1 upon their Suffragans, under Pretence of cuſto- 
mary Practice; but ſhould uſe the Form of Pro- 


% 16% felon, which was uſed by the Pope himſelf, 
= 2 with feſpeck to his Co-biſhops, who were im- 
4» mediarely tubjett to-the Holy See. 
32 a In the mean time, the Biſhops of the greater 
. Sees in the Province of Canterbury, N 


Have had no Reliſh for this Impoſition- Gi 
barg ert Falot Poſtulated to London in the Yeat 
Lond-\Epil- 2163, excuſed. himſelf from entring into- th 


adult 8 5 CRE Biſhop was net bound to repeat his 

| | Profeſſion of Obedience; and this Queſtion be- 

© Ingearried before the Council of Tvz, which 
Was ſitting at that Time, wax determined in Ea: 
"ar of She: Bithop:” RL a 
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t this Homage, procured a Bull from Nom: 

mn 1166, that every Suffragan of the Provinee 

ſhould hereafter be conſecrated m the 

ntical Church, (to which he was to fyeat 

_ Jeftion) unleſs he obtained · the Conſent 175 13 

Wand 4 _© cence of the Prior and Convent of Canterbuty to 
EC Ty e ordained elſewhere. n 1 

It had been the Uſage in primitive Times, 

A Biſhèp Elect to be conſecrated in the 

Church to which he was elected, as is intima- 

Epiſt. 77. 8. ted in Cyprian's Epiſtles: And after this man- 

Vita Aug, ner St. Aguſtin was ordained by the Primate of 

"Ss in us corn Chron © Hippo. But it 

happened 


Becket therefore, to 3 15 Was 


1 lll Aa Be «Cocoa... . none Dn Rl FTju 


2 n ond 


1 


& S l de Beige unt Terenas 
the Arian Party, to have this Service perform- 
ed in the apo — * an Wo 
I of Cappadocia, who was obtrud 
ph Grey, of Alexandria, in the Place of A 
Aimaſfus, was ordained at Antioch, and not in 
the Epiſcopal pal Church. Thus began this Pra- 
= and in Time it became very burthenſdme De Marca. 
five; therefore Robert Grofthead; 'E 
ect of Lincoln, was not to be prevailed upon to 
add pos ht to the Innovation, by conform. Epiſt. Grofth, 
but reſuſed to be conſecrated | in the: N 
Mctropoliical Cre. I (5 DARERFAICIC. Vea. 
However, the Acceſſion 'of this new Pri 
lege to the Metropolitical Chir 5 
Time the End for fr hich? it was | 3 4 
For, about 12 9, when Hans Voten 
Lord Hi h Chancellor of England, was e 5 
of London, and took the Liberty to add 
to the Profeffion of Obedience he was ma- 
to the Archbiſhop, at the Time of dus 
Conſccration, a Salvo of the Rights of the | 
Ses of Lindon,” the Archbiltiop, bun de 5 
al imperfect Homage, compelled him before 96. lag 
many of the provincial Biſhops to repeat the 
Oath'of” Obedience again, and omit the faving, 
Clauſe he had tacked to it before. For the 
Oath was not uſed merely as an Obligation to 2} 
canonical 5 but as a Matter of con- 
ſiderable Agency in the many Conteſts, that 
F been or were at that Time on Foot: Thus 
2 A nominated in 1115 to the Biſhopric of 
avids, was compelled, Præſtar Satraz, 0 
« Foe wy contra Canomes extorta de non Valet 
anda Lite contra 5. 9.8 0 Ettlefram.” 
Hoveden. C. 797. 8. 9. and afterwards BfConcil. V. 44 
Peccbam, Cotrtiiey, 2 3 it was applie e el „ 
Kew 1 ore the rehbiſhops Claims abour p. 188, 1895 99 


2 Vitt- 190. 


P. 351, 365. 


L 10% 
Viſitions, Appeals, and. bac ike Incr, 


In N Way, the! Roman. Pantifis, had fie 
Auel hampered the Conſciences of 
when. called to Councils to conſult about t 
Affairs of Religion; Auontine, in his L. 
Baiorum relates, that the German Biſhops w 
compelled to ſwear. in Verba Romani Pom | 
0 cis; and therefore the Embaſſadors of Duke 
Maurice of Sanony to the Council of Trent, pro- 


Sleid. Comm. poſed to have the Biſhops abſolved from the 


Oath they had taken to the Pope; ſince. the 
Synod — not be conſidered as free and un- 
biaſs' d, whilſt it was ſubject to that 2 
which had defe ed the Endeavours of f former 
Councils. And from hence one may account 
for the Renitence which Heylin, and Sirype, and 
Burnet ſay, Biſhop, Hooper the Martyr expreſ- 
_ ſed againſt taking this Oath, of Obedience. He 
was not willing — have his Sincerity ſurpriſed 
into an e by indefinite Obbgatons | 
that might be conſtrued io as, to obſtruct. bis 
Endeavours for a further Reformation, which he 
had determined to Nele at the Haza 
Before then this Chapter is obs.” it WER 
be proper to review the SPS e Gradations 
in the Decline of the Conſtitution, ff 19. à na- 
tional Eſtabliſhment. and legal Exerciſe of Diſ- 
cipline, to a ſpiritual Empire and d. ſpotic Ad- 
miniſtration; from Freedom of Deb ate. in mixt 
Councils or pure 0 to an eccleſiaſtical 
Cabal under Legatine Management and Re- 
ſtraint; from Courts, eaſy, expedite, and con- 
a e to the Common-weal, to 41 udicature 
4 prolix, and oppreſſiye to the Sub- 
2; = a Church competently. endowed, — 


5 ee ne e E. 
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| foved and adored, — TOR of Juſtict i 
" as = a8 of the Goſpel, Friends to their Coun- 
try, and of the national Liberties, 
Wench diveſted of Power to ſerve the Pub- 
| "ke — Abilities for Diſcipline, or Autho- 
to protect the Innocent and correct the Im- 
s "Weil: difunited amongſt themſelves,” com- 
plained of by others, and either for Preferment 
or Protection throwing themſelves into à Pe- 
pendence on the Court, and drawing the Indig- 
nation _ the Nation upon theirServility and Ab- 
oh ieftne ES 
4 Theſe ſeveralChanges, moſt of them brought 
about by the Metropolitical Hand, as that was 
directed and ſtrengthened by papal Artifice and 
Power, might here be properly reviewed, if the 
Detail of them had not been already too tedious. 
It muſt ſuffice then to recolle&, that a clear 
Evidence hath been exhibited, that the-Inter- 
"courſe between the Church of ' England and 
Nome in the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Centu- 
ties, is no Mark of the Subjection of the one 
2 .t the other, but only of an equal and brothetly 
a ndence.:— That the Affairs of the 
Church, eſpecially the Nomination to Biſhoprics, 
Ordination of Biſhops, Settlement of Tythes, 
and Cogniſance of Matrimony, in the different 
Territofies or Kingdoms of the Iſle, were under 
a different Direction in each, by the Authority, 
or in ——— to the Authority that preſi- 
"ded in the State. That the Primacy of the See 
"of Canterbury, in Virtue of . Gregory's 1 1 


l was not ack 
r any Obligation owned for two — by 


Biſnops in other Diſtricts of the Iſle, to receive 
Ordination from the Biſnop of Canterbury. 
That from the Miſſion of St. Auſtin to the twelfth 
_ Century, the Pope's * to Juriſdiction here, 
3 had 


* 
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had oſten been rejected with Scorn: And when 
the Archbiſhop:of Canterbury, as Legate of the 
baly See, had let in the Pope's Jurifdiction by 
Colinfion, the Adminiſtration of the national 
Church, under the Inſpection of an univerſal 
Paſtor, e puter 
om 0 yprrnge N ct. 


27 3 * 


— 


H A E HH. 
FT ER this Enumeration of the: Irreggu- 


A larities in the Exerciſe of Juriſdiction, it 
is-not difficult to apprehend the Effects; ſince 
the beſt Laws are but a dead Letter, if pegli· 


* Faſcic. 


* V. 2. gently adminiſtred: Therefore Groſthead *-in 
1250, the Biſhops in the Synod of + — 
+ Fee V. the: Froctors for Exeter in 1328, Gaſcoign/ith 
15 p. 549. 1357 as cited by Mood, the Biſhops and Cler- 
| 18152 % g in the Synod of $ 1399, Richard 1 de Uller- 
|=" v. 3. fn in 1408, and the Biſhops and Clergy .. in 


41b. p. Gez. 15125 imputed the Decay of Diſcipline in a 
: 475 47 great Meaſure to the Interruption of und 
ad Reform. Juriſdiction. 174304 ata}? 
MS. in Bibli- © What other Bebi combi Weed 
oth. Coll. the moſt perfect Syſtem of Canons, if rhoie- 


Frin. cont. 


Arti. 9. Execution is procraſtinated by the dilatory and 
| precarious Forms of forenſic Practice, interrupt - 
ed frequently by the Claims of - contending, 
Judges, and more frequently by the Trade of 

Appeals? But the Diſſatisfactions naturally at- 

tending ſuch a burthenſome Adminiſtration of 


the Laws, were greatly aggravated by ſerera!l 

unfavourable Incidents in the Begmping of the 
ſixteenth Century. 
er had begun in the Reign ef 
e, to — leſs 3 in for- 
mer 


1 11 
mer Times, which preſenthy dre v mne Odi. 


um upon the Bench; and the King was: adviſed 


to give Satisfaction to the complaining People, 
by remanding them to their deſerted Cures, and 
ly ordered them to Reſidence, under 


according 
the Penalty of being diſſeiſed of their Tempora- 


lities, as his Precept to the Biſhop of Horſmd Prynne, V. 2. 


III. che Bifhops rerurned to Court, and there- 
upon the Lords and Commons in the Parlia- 


ment of 1977, Joined nn fenen to the Cotton's Re- 


J "cords, p. 112. 


King to remove them. 
But in the Reign of Henry VI. hey abſented 
ſtill more from their-Dioceſes, and drew great- 


er Complaints upon themſelves. For the 


— became exhauſted with numberleſs 
Law-fuits, which, while the Clergy were train 
ed up in Biſhop's Houſes, and acquired there 
Experience as well as Letters, had been made 
up for the moſt part in cach Pariſh by the Diſ- 


ſets out. Nevertheleſs, in the Reign of Edward p. 1011. 


T - 


cretion of the Incumbent. - But when che Bi- 


| ſhops betobk themſelves to Court; and with- 


drew the Entertainment they were wont to give 


to Scholars in their Houſes, the Clergy ſunk in 


Figure and the Eftimation of their Pariſhioners; 


and, being no longer reſorted to as Arbitrators, Gaſcoign and 
every Controverſy was carried into an expenſive Wood, p. 224. 


Courſe of Litigation, which emptied the Purſes 


of the People, and filled the Nation with Dif- 


contents, eſpecially againſt the Clergy. ; 
And yet in the Reign of Henry VII. the 


Cm no leis frequented by the Biſhops: 


For, that Prince was ſuppoſed to be tempted by 


the Frugality of his Genius to employ many 
Biſhops about Court, becauſe: he might recom- 


penſe the Service of Eccleſiaſtics at an eafier Lord Bacon, 
Rate than he could the reſt of his Subjects; p. 16. 


and che Frequency of Vacancies, occaſioned by 
| H 4 A4 a huſband 


-_ 
£ a. , 
«#5 + % 


ap 
1 . = S 
#5+S% * » 


Cotton's Rec. fore in 1427, they moved in Parliament for a 


11 1 
a huſbandly Courſe of Tranſlations; would-in- 
creaſe the Revenue of his Exchecpuer, as well as 
the Dependance of his Servanta; a Dependance 
which 1 bab tothe Abarten of 
the Nation! 2 Y 17 ; nano 
—＋0 explain * Aeta 1 The Statutes 
of Proviſors, 'tho* they had remained unexecu- 
ted for Ages, and were oſten broke by our 
Princes, who condeſcended to ſollicit the Pope 
For forbidden Favours to their own: Subjetts, 
yet raiſed many Forebodings in the Clergy of 
Danger, by their taking Preferment in a Way 
by the Laws of the Land. There- 


of thoſe Statutes, but in vain. Upon 
this Repulſe, they were reduced to a Neceſſity | 
either of taking Refuge under the Clemency of 
the Crown, or of relinquiſhing: the ſnort and 
eaſy Road to Preferment, by papal Anticipati- 
ons; ſo that, when the former became their 
Option. they often received proviſionary Bulls 
From Rome to Prelacies with one Hand, and a 
Pardon of their Miſdemeanour from the Crown 


Rymer's Feed. With the other. Many of theſe Pardons are fill 


extant amongſt our Records; and may be con- 
ſidered as Evidetices of the Virtue of thoſe Prin 
ces, who were not tempted to enterprize upon 
the Rights of the Conſtitution, at a Seaſon 
wen the Clergy, that heretafore made head 
againſt the Innovations of King John, Henry III. 
eemrd II. and "Richard II. — 
Kind of Conſervators of the Great Charter, fo 
fur as the Interpoſition of eccleſiaſtical Authari- 
| ty could avail to conſerve'it, were then, by an 
Impatience to riſe, and an ambitious Purſuit of 
Tranſlations and Commendanu, brought under 
2 * _ N —_ the * 
Hehn nue bi ndnd $27; 


wal 
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cheir Country if ae royaÞ|Coundie-fait-boek 
ape to fubwert them. Un ads ao 
This Reflection is verify d b the Separation 
from Rome, while the Bench was in this ſervile 
Condition ; that Neceſſity to comply with the 
King's Pleaſure, which threatned Ruin to the 
Nation, being made, by the inviſible Hand of 
Providence, a Means to facilitate that Separa- 
tion, and in Conſequence of it, to recover the 

antient Conſtitution, and eſtabliſh the ies Uſe 
of the Goſpel. 
But the DiffatisfaRion with ecclefiiſtical Ga- 
vernment was aggravated from another Quar- 
ter; namely, the Induſtry of the monaſtic Or- 
eo. re eee ee ee 4-6 


ir, / 54 
' Theſe Orders were upon the Foot of a Tols. 
ration, not ſubject to ordinary Regimen, or 
the Diſcipline and legal Inſtitutions of the na- 
tional Church; but at Liberty to preach the 
Word of God in their own Way, accountable 
in very few Reſpects for any thing they were 
to ſay or to do. Yet amongſt them 
there: were ſome very exemplary Men, who 
made a proper Uſe of Retirement, and Ab- 
ſtraction from the Buſineſs of the World, to 
alive in dark and ignorant Ages, the Em- 
bers of ſound Learning. 
of them falling into a perverſe: Habit of Mind, 
which an Affectation of Singularity in Life and 
mn is too apt _ —_— imployed: — 
lves in making Pulpit-declamations 
the legal Eſtabliſhment of the national | 
A Vein of preaching ſo agreeable for the 
moſt part to the Ears and Diſpoſition of the 
Hearers, that it has been found to give Impreſ- 
ſions to the Diſadvantage of à wiſe and wel 
| order'd Adminiſtration; but under an e 
EF |; » +» » SR 


1 


But the greateſt Part 


— 


[J 
lar and bur thenſome & 


to make Men too ſenſible of Hardſhips; too ea- 
Ser of Redreſs, and ſometimes of Revenge. 


The. Biſhops and Clergy had a car Apps: 
hinſod of the — Effects of Calumny, 
concealed under the Cloak of Piety. They ſaw, 
that againſt the Exemptions of monaſtic Orders, 


Moderation-of Pontifical Government had intro» 
duced a Toleration for theſe Orders throughout 
Chriſtendom; yet a Toleration of Calumny 
_ a” legal 


® Convocatio Pradatorum ' vernment, againſt 


nothing could with Reaſon: be propoſed ;; for the 


Adminiſtration was of difficult 
ſtion. Therefore the Biſhops and Clergy 
— 7 frequent Conſultations upon the Matter. 
particularly in 1486, to conſider what Courſe 
was to be taken to defend an indefenſible Go- 
inſt the daily * Aſ- 


& Cleri Provinciæ 
Die Menſis Ferse Februar, m Ec- . 
Clefia S. Pauli, London. © 
Dominus communicavit 
4 cumConfratribusfuiggpras- 


2 — 11 


« jbidem intef eoſdem re- 
« {ponſum erat, quod Privi- 


legia Priori & Fohatms Je: 
10 ruſalem i in a po 8 | 


& tribus ſuis 


t & 1 hiis — 
ic utebatur; &. quod | 
*«_cantes Verbum — : 
ani, London. 
e maximeclamint Contra Ec. : 
Fe .cleham&ecctefiaſticas Per- | 
« ſonas, in earum Abſentia, 
& in _prefenti <; | 
qui ſemper Clericis ſunt 
<nfeſti. Quare determina- 


4. Crucem 8. 


« S. Fohannis, àc duo de ſe- 


Kant. 13 


perſions of privileged, Preachers, 


ho ſtruck at the Revenues of the 
Church, as well as at the Re eputa 
bus ſuis pr · tion and Credit of the Clan in 


conſiderable Preferments. — Who 


aſſerted the + Poverty of Chriſt 
ard his Apoſtles ; maintaining, 
that they poſſeſſed nothing in their 


own Right, but had all Things in 
inferred, that Tythes were free 
Alms, and that a ſettled Proviſion 
or Allotment of Lythes tothe q mi- 
niſtring Prieſthood was unlawful.— 


— 


Who pointed their Eloquence 


ular Force Plus 


with 


ralities; as, laid great Streſs upon . 
the Scripture, which recommends 


te tum erat, ut dictus Por 


to thoſe who have two Coats, to 


de nioribus cujuſlibet Domus Fratrum Mendicantium dictæ Civitatis, ac alii 
* dot Viri in Sacra Theologia in dicta Civitate ad Eccleſias promoti, vo- 


% centur 


eum eiſdem de & ſuper Præmiſſis. Concil. v. 
IIbid. p. 130. 


S bid. p. 210. 


Diem Martis proximum ad habendum Communitationem 


3. P. 618. + Wood. p. 81. 
Se 


[7] 


ei who have none: exjainned! 
— upon the f Ignorance and Lat ineſi, che + Hoſpi 


Luxury and Immorality of ſecular Prieſts. 


exceeded all that went before, and 


Fragments of it have ſupplied the want o 
modern Invention, with ſtale and miſappli 


Obſervations againſt ws Church __ Clergy of 


the preſent Age. 2 


All Ranks of Eecleſiaſtes v were hurt by this 
Attack. The Biſheps in their Reputation 
for they had nothing elſe to looſe; their Ma- 
under the Protection of the Crown; 
and their Juriſdictions in the Hands of the Dean 
of the Arches; yet the B 
for neglect of Diſcipline; which Legatine Inno- 


nors being 


_ vations had diſabled them to execute. The pa- 


rochial Clergy were in the ſame Situation; that 


is, had Imputations caſt upon them, for What 
they deſerved the Compaſſion, rather than the 
Cenſure of Mankind. Imputations of an 
over-flowi 


monkiſh Rapacity. * 
Deans and Chapters likewiſe” ligion 


had a Share in this general Pro- 880 rgy laid 


Biſhops were inſulted 


Affluence, whilſt they were ftary- 


ed by the Fraud of Impropriations to gratify 

* But as the Credenda of Re. 
which the [ 
the greateſt, 
chiefly in Ar- 
riches abvurth> Power und Re- 


pinian. 
Imp. 256, 7, 8, 9. 
ſhort, the 7 1 ne of whoſe Detraction 


fuſion of Calumny, — the Con- 


ſequences of it. But as a true 
State of the Endowment of Ca- 


pitular Bodies is very little known, 


it is neceſſary to caſt an Eye 
upon their Plan, before 


any Eſtimate can be taken of the 


Damages they received Boe: the 
pyratical Monks. 


N. B. The Reader is deſired to Review the Parag 
p. 23. and read it with the ann a derne the | 


p e rn Nate, 


venues of the Church: little 
more is knownas to thoſe Diſ- 
ſenters ¶ from Papal 


tions] than that they ru 
= — — 


hy. n 


communicationsand Demand 


of CA For 
e 
8 5 58 : 


Mm 


inn 
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HE . of theſe Churches, 

ü Which were founded, as their Chatters 

import, for the Increaſe of divine Service, and 
the. .more * and ſolemn 7 1 of 

us Offices, aro m | 

* This s x geg of My * Coeral Funds, I. From the Pro- 
Lincon, and ſuits moſt duce of their Lands and Manors. 

other Cathedrals of ancient II. From a kind of annual Tribute 

* Foundation... | thro” the Dioceſe, upon the Pa- 

-Hiſhioners of the Mother Church, under the 

Name of Penteeoſtals. III. From voluntary Be- 

nefactions, particularly Oblations, Obits, and 

Offerings. * 
Out of the Lands or common Eſtates was 

| aſſigned to every ſecular Canon a arate Por- 

tion, which is called his Prebend, or Subſiſtence; 

tho“ through the Decreaſe of the Value of Mo- 

ey, and the preſent Method of leafing pre- 

bendal Eſtates, it now appears a very ſcanty 

* 3 

But that Method was not of very ancient 

"Date, In early Times Collegiate Bodies ſeldom 

tented out a greater Part of their Eſtates, than 

was anſwerable to the . for Specie up- 

pn the Houſe; but t cupied the chief Pare 

Lands by - their 1 Fila the miſerable 

The n- ® Remains of the conquered Britons, who were 


3 6 d, with the Soil, like the reſt of the 
—— * Stock upon it; and were uſed for tilling the 
at the Refor. d, and feeding the Cattle, to pp y the 


e Fa with d e Frovifion, 155 


| d Lay 


Chronicle, there is a Memorandum of a G 


rant. the earlieſt 


by the Abbot and La | ttm n Ferre. | 
7.75» for the Life of Graptee, e per { Ap, 
the in a great Comma, — e It, loving ae. 
which is an Argument of a Want of 

the Abbot and Convent,. to a Ts N eels TY 


( Grant | 3 own Act. 
| * Nether, is . Segen nc ce 13 Koni Rate 
an obſcure Paſſage in the Council o Calcwaite, 3 
1 4 to allow Grants for one Life ; inaſ- 2 
much as, long after this Council, in 8 52, ano ee Birnes, " 
ther Grant for Life from the Abbot of Peterbo-. — 108. 
rough, ſtands in the Saxon Chronicle, as confirm- —— 
3 And it is not likely, chat in- 
: e, the Eſtates of the Church ſhould he 

= at 2 Bie cretion, whilſt the Demeſnes of the 

Crown. were not grantable without the Appro- 

bation of Parliament. 
How Leaſes of Church Lands for: long 
Terms came afterwards into Uſe, is not hefe 
neceſſary! to enquire; but it is certain, that in 
the thirteenth Century, 1 * only 
Communities, but Biſhops 2 ſepar 5 
ries, continued to 8 7 
own Lands. And, whillt ue was 1 2 
prebendal Eſtates, Which now produce a 2 
inconſiderable Rent, were a e 
e kegge Ot prebendal F each 8 : 
But es ruits, a- 
non had a Portion in the Surpluſage of the 1 2 
9 of the e TSS as well from d 


{6 © & 


7 - 
2 5 1 
; '% & * 
x —_— 
* in 


an univerſal Faſhion to interr Men of Rank and 
Birth in Cathedral Churches; and on that Ac- 


umd, the” Fabric ma ahrays ro be feſt pro. 


| "vided fot. | Þ AF 9 $77 1 1,200; Ni 


Pentecoftal, from which aroſe a conſiderable 


5 Mean J Eides were a ſtated ahhuaf 
| Compoſition, po by every "Houſe or. Family 
4-6-8 


as an R gment of Gra- 


E, 


1 1 — — to — 2 
; from whom at the Feaſt of 'Penteroft; th Te- 
-  - ceived a general Abſolution. And there are 
Proceſſes upon the Regiſter Books of the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln, for collecting the Ar- 
rears of this Duty, till the middle of che four- 


teenth Century. Out of this Revenue were 
raiſed in a great Meaſure tlioſe noble Edifices, 
which are an Honour to Religion, and at Or- 
nament to the Nation : And the Pariſhioners of 
the Dioceſe paid this Aſſeſſment with greater 

Satisfaction, as they faw a ſufficient Part of it 
applied towards the Erection and Support of 
Fabrics, which were made a kind of Chronicle 


for their Families, and Memorials of the di- 


e Virue "and Piery of heir A. 


Aker the Liberty of burying in Churches 
vas ſettled in Savon Times) Was re- 
to the Prieſt only, or to ſuch Lay- men, 
ch Victr. of their Lives had arrived to a 
pitch of facerdoral Sanctity; it became almoſt 


Tarr} 


Neither was the Execution of the n 


„ Spelm. v. 1. 


Laws for reſtraining the Diſtinction ug 399, my 
Barial diſregarded; fot Hugh Bop of Lincoln non an. 
inforced them on the Corps of Fair Roſamond; 960. ibid. 
Which' he cauſed to be removed out of the Hoved. c. 403. 
Chiitfch, as a Puniſhment of that Frailty, which 
under Royal Protection, had paſſed uncenſored 
in her Lade. And the Excluſion of Suicides, 
and Excommunicates at this Day from tlic 
common Offices'of Burial, may be traced from 
this' Uſage.” ; af 
Obits eee thi fare a; being caſte. | 
mary Acknowledgments for Mens Part! pation 
of the Prayers of the Mother Church whiſk. lv. 
ing, and their dutiful Remembrance of theſe 
Benefits in their dying Moments 

But theſe conſiderable Branches of the Reves 

nue of Cathedral Churches, began to be very 

mach impaired, about the thirteenth Century, 


the- Practices of the Hir 
by-the-pilferiiig* pro. 


Hes the Co ef r e nige en 
mine Dioceſan Epiſcopacy, by all poſſible Ways, 
took an Handle from the Growth of F Fo 
Which was charged on the Negligence of 2 
Biſhops, to erect an Order of Preaching Friars, 
who were to make more effectuat Inquiſition in- 
to the State of Religion, for the extirpating all 
falſe Doctrines; of this Account they werte 
called Inquiſitors, and, by Contraction of that 
Term, Quæſtors, which ſoon became their 
more eommon Name; becaule it intimated ra- 
ther a lucrative Motive of their Miſſion, than a 
diſintereſted Principle; ſometimes they were 
yled Dominicans, from Dede 4 Guſman, Hiſtory of 
Sonder of their Order. Naples, v. 2. 
Thteſe Friars fooh Fönen great Reputation of 


Sy and Zeal for Rebgion, by their "_ 


55 a_ 
r that is, of living 
the voluntary Alms and Oblations of the 
Faithful; and inſinuated themſelves inſenſibly in- 
to the Eſteem of the People, by —— 
4 hath already been mentioned) againſt the 
iches and Pride of the eſtabliſned 2 
which they found was a very — Topic. 
They had beſides an Opportunity 
mending themſelves, by granting 
dulgences and Remiſſion of Sins; of — — 
and giving Abſolution to the Faithful in 
Places, in Virtue of Pri beſtowed upon 
them, by Hunocent III. and Hauorius III.; and 
they uſed theſe Privileges to abſolve Excomm- 


® Concil. v. 3. a rl and other Criminals, who had * incur- 


p- 364, 5. 


as makes their Succeſs almoſt unaccountable. 
For it was their Practice to ſtop in the 


„ whew hey. ee on. bu. 


the legal Cenſures of their Ordinaries, Thus 
—̃ l— 
the Dieſe, . 


- Theſe popular Practices conſpiring = With the | 
9 the Age, —.— Novelty * 


and Mens common Diſguſts againſt the ordina- 
2 Forms of Government, had ſuch an Effect, 
t the People forgot at once their Duty and 


Oblg ations to their Mother-Church; ſet no 


—— any Value upon a Farticipation of her 
Prayers, nor on her Abſolutions pronounced 
at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt; nor ſo much as re- 
2 her in their laſt. cke gelt 2 
ing and dying, relied upon the 1A 

of theſe Friars, and hoped to merit Salvation 


by enriching thoſe, who pretended to be un- 
| der an Incapacity to taſte the Fruits of their 


Bounty. 
And yet there was ſomething ſo coarſe as 
well as rapacious in the Addreſs of theſe Friars, 


watmed 


11 723 1 = 
warmed the Supe Ar 'of their Audience into 
a Fit of Benevolence, by yenting plenty of Scan- 
dal on the eſtabliſn'd lergy, and deſcending 
from the Pulpit, beg Alms round the Church; 
then returning to the Sanctuary for E Detraftion, . 
refume again their interrupted Diſcourſe, © "1 
From this extraordinary Turn, may be dated 
the Decline of the Cathedral Clergy, and the 
Decay of their Edifices. * 
e Benefactions, by which Both were in 
great meaſure ſupported, being intercepted by 
theſe Monks, their ſtanding Rents were found 
inſufficient to'mkitjtain the ſtatutable number of 4 
Prebendaries, and at the ſame time to 

Sa Pes 4 for the Fabric, Which 

ee of Impiety to ect; and 

theſe W it derne Lg in the W q 
tzenth Century, to vary from the original eſta- 
ora: of theſe Societies, which could no 

7 5 maintain their Fabrics and the number of 

5 th + were before ſupported in a con. 


nodions W | 

as Poe had been required of tie Pre. 

t Reſidence, to merit their Pörtion 
in 1 5 E but now, to Limit the 
Dividend to a ſmall number, it was ordere 
that before any Prebendary could be ted: ' 
td a Refidentiary Attendance, '*he was charged 
N 0 0 expenſive Entertainments, for which 


und with the Chapter at a ſtat-" 
4 5-40 3 dea nce ran 10 high, that 


CE EH Srl Members were able to” 
go thro ugh it, and enter into Reſidence. * 

there was aflother unforeſeen Miche; 
lence that followed this Reduction; when A 
Dividends became apain confidtrable' by be ng. 
ortioned amongſt a ſmall fuer a 
gentiaries, the ew, ſome 9 — 

8 ty * 3 1 fellors, 


1 


LT 
ſellors, or Envoys abroad in the King's Service, 
others as attending on the Pope, in general Coun- 
cils, foreign Univerſities, or on the Biſho of the 
Dioceſe, would claim theſe Revenues {er apart 
for the Support of Reſidence, though perhaps 
they had not reſided one Day. | 
In. 1414, Henry V. writ to the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln to diſpenſe with the Abſence 
of Thomas Breune, Sub-dean of Lincoln, whom 
he had ſent abroad upon a public Negotiation. 

* — 475 Peter Partrych, Chancellor of the 
fad the Honour of a Recommenda- 
8 5 5 King Henry VI. to the Chapter of 
Lincoln, on the ſame Account. 
In 1450, this pious King writ the following | 
£tter to the Dean and Chapter; Truſty and 
<< well Baloved, We grete you well. And foraſ- 
*< much as we have deſired our well-beloved 
9 Maiſter John Derbye, Clerke, to do us Service 
4% in Parties beyonde the Sees, We pray you as 
© ye love the Welfare of us, and of this oure 


„ KRoyaulme; that * for Time of his Abſence 


| « diſpenſe in ſuch W yſe with hym of his Reſi- 
“ dence, ek eſte which he is bound to 
| 3 make, as We be informed, that he may 
<« ſtande in as good Caas whilſt he is in oure 
Service abſent from you, as though he was 
* ſtill wyth you en n . make him 
<<, ſeure herof by your $, as. ye dehre to 
<< pleaſe. us. "4478 under our Signet, at 
© ourCaſtell of Leiceſter, the 28thDay of May. . 
The Reaſon of the 's recommending it | 
to the Chapter to diſpenſe, inſtead of uſing his 
own Prerogative, which, in the Suſpenſion of 
penal Laws, was at that Time thought to be 
very extenſive, was probably this; that here 
was no penal Law, nor any Cenſure or Forfei- 
ture incurred, upon which the Royal Diſpenſa- 


tion could noi Reſidentiary Dividends are 
in 


2 


| L 1151 
in the Nature of an Eſtate deviſed upo 
dent Condition, which muſt be e performed before 
the Claimant can be attached of any Right to it; 
and the Failure of the Performance of the Condi- 
tion extinguiſhes his Claim without any Sentence 

or Decree. Prebendaries were not inſtituted into a 
Right to a Dividend, but only put into aCondition 
to merit one by Reſidence ; ſo that the appaint- 
ed Courſe of Diſtribution of the Revenue amongſt 
thoſe only who have reſided, was of itſelf an Ex- 
cluſion 85 thoſe, whoſe Choice, or Default, or 
Misfortune it was that they did not reſide... . 

And afterwards it came to be thus determined 
in the Council Chamber, upon the Caſe of Dean 
Mallet, who claimed his Dividend. in Virtue, of 
"0 Diſpenſation from Queen Elizabeth, <* That 
the Diſpenſation ſhould have no Fe, but 
<« he muſt reſide, or ſurceaſe his Claim.“ 
_ The ſame Courſe was taken in 1694, when 
Biſhop Gardiner, who was one of the Reſiden- 
tiaries of. . Lincols, had the Favour of a Com- 
mendam from King William, which is entered 
von the Chapter Books; and upon the ſame 

Regiſter it appears, that the Biſhop, though he 
alerted. he could hold it © in Commendam una 

eum Epiſcopatu Lincolnienſi Virtute horum 

* 8 ad amovendam tamen ommem 

Cantrovenſiam reſpectu Ręſidentiæ ſue in ditte 
1 Eee Virtute dictorum Iuſtrumentorum, hu- 

juſmadi Refidentiam continuart, aut pro  Reſe- 

6 Diario ejuſdem Eccleſia reputari aut haberi 

minim intendit, nec voluit, ſalua tamen pro- 

. e Dividend. in Computo Anni cure 

* nentis,”” ...., 

However, 10 20. King Henry's Letter of. Re- 
commendation, to the Chapter, to diſpenſe with 
Derby's Abſence themſelves, the Chapter ſent a 
2 Anſwer, . by the ancient Cuſtoms 


66 ol: - 


— 
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4 of the Church, the Diſtribution of the annual 
„ Revenues ought to be made amongſt the 
Prebendaries only, who had duly reſided in 
the Church, which Cuſtoms they were bound 
<<. by Oath to obſerve; and therefore they could 
e not, without offending God and their own 
Conſciences, comply with his Majeſty*s Order 
to appoint any Part to Maſter Derby, who 
had not dee due Reſidence.” 

But from the Defalcation of the Cathedral 
Revenues by monkiſh Rapacity, Controverſies 
upon other Points aroſe in moſt Chapters, be- 
'tween the Reſidentiaries and excluded Mem- 
bers. The excluded Members queſtioned the 


Authority of the Chapter to impoſe ſuch Terme 
on the Prebendaries, as debarred the greater 


Part of them from the Privilege of Reſidence; 
®* Artic. con- and i in 1414, Complaint was made to * Henry V. 
cern. Reform. againſt the exceſſive Feaſts impoſed on the Col- 
roo _ 2 Clergy, wherein it was ſuggeſted, that 
Concil 5 3 theſe expenſive. Entertainments were in Effect 
p. 360. the Price and Purchaſe of Offices in the Church, 
Sect. 18. De which had been endowed by pious Benefactors, 
exceſfivis, Kc. not for the Purpoſe of ſetting the Revenues to 
Sale, but for the Increaſe of divine Service, by 
a free and liberal Proviſion for thoſe who were 
willing to reſide. Whereas now, in ma 
Churches, a few old Stagers ingroſſed the whole 
Revenue, and others, Who were well qualified. 
for the Advancement of the Cauſe of Religion, 
were deprived. of their intended Maintenance, 
* Querela ex- becauſe they were too poor to bear the Expence 
* of the Entertainments exacted of ane 
tra pecyniam upon their Admiſſion into Reſidence. 
& convivia ex- This Remonſtrance having no Effect, -the 
ls 4 Canoni- following * Petition was given in to-Archbiſhop 
Concil. Vis % F/arham and the provincial Buliops,.i in e 7 
p. 747. | 1 r 
& © A n 


. 
An exeerable Cuſtom hath crept into moſt 
<« of the Cathedral Churches of the Province, 
* Moſt honoured Fathers, that when the Ca- 
* nonical Prebendaries of theſe Churches betake 
r themſelves to Reſidence and Hoſpitality there- 
in, and are continually preſent at Church, 
and duly attend divine Service there, they are 
* nevertheleſs not admitted by the Canons of 
2 « longer ſtanding, (who call themſelves by a 
“familiar Term, the Reſidentiaries, and di- 
vide amongſt a few, the Revenues that ought 
< to be dwided amongſt many) to a Share of 
the quotidian Diſtributions de by the Ap- 
5 pointment of the Law to thoſe who are pre- 
< ſent at divine Service, unleſs they firſt do in 
Effect wickedly purchaſe a Participation of 
25 * the Revenues of the Church, by paying a 
< certain Sum of Money, according to the 
* Cuſtom, or rather Corruption, which in dif- 
< ferent Churches is different, aſſeſſed by theſe 
* Reſidentiaries; who, taking 3 it to their own . 
*© Uſe, will not explain the Ground of their De- 
< mand: And likewiſe, unleſs they make ſome 
2 ſumptuous Entertainments, or compound 
< at a certain Price for them with the Reſiden- 
<< tiaries, to the great Impoveriſhment of thoſe 
* who are bound to undergo ſo heavy a Charge. 
« From whence it comes to paſs, that ſome, 
© having conſumed in a few Days, what would 
have ſupported them a long Time, remain 
- incumbered a great while otherwiſe than they 
* ought to have been. Others are diſcouraged, 
2 either by the burthenſomneſs of 'theſe Ex- 
< pences, or out of a Deteſtation of Simony, 
to which this Practice hath a near Reſem- 
* blance, from the Duty of Refidence and 
0 4 er uenting tke Choir, to the great Diminu- 
tion of divine Service, and to the * 
| I 3 "= "6-0 
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d of their own private Intereſt : And it cannot 
<< but appear to your diſcerning Judgment, 
< how 'pernicious this Abuſe is. Wherefore, 
< finice it hath ſeemed good to our Metropoli- 
tan, to call a provincial Synod for the recti- 
_« fying what is amiſs in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, 
* jt is incumbent on you, moſt Reverend Fa- 
„ thers, and Prelates of the Province aſſembled 
« in Convocation, to take under Conſideration 
< this moſt pernicious Abuſe, and utterly to 
« aboliſh it by your ſynodical Decree, leſt it 
6. ſhould in Time obtain the Force of a Privi- 
% vilege, and become more hurtful.” 
Such were the Effects of monkiſh Rapacity 
and Detraction upon Cathedral Revenues, which 
the Reformation found reduced to à Pittance, 
inſufficient for Repair of the Fabric, and unequal 
to the Expence of Reſidence. | 
Alaſs Tt hath been the Fate of Eccleſiaſtical 
Revenues to make too ſlow Returns to the 
Channels, out of which they may chance to be 
diverted by any unhallowed Hand; fo that 
theſe venerable Edifices, which are 'not only 
Monuments of the Munificence of our An- 
ceſtors, but Repoſitories of their Aſhes, muſt 
in Time fall under the Injuries of monkth Irre- 
gularities, unleſs the Benevolence of the preſent 
or ſucceeding Generation prevents the Ruin, by 
fubſticuting, in the Place of the long diſuſed 
Contributions, ſome other Subſidy. 
But enough upon Cathedral Revenues. 
 _ » Every Part of the eſtabliſhed Church was im- 
batraſſed by the Friars. They had gained a 
great Party in the Nation, either by the Weight 
of the Pope's Recommendation, or through the 
Influence of their repeated Hatrangues upon the 
Conſcience of their Hearers ; or from the Pre- 
Judices (for Prejudice ſhould not paſs under the 
10 - ES ak Name 
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Name of Conſcience) which Lovers of Novelty 
oft-times entertain againſt the ordinary Govern- 
ment; and this Complication of Humours 
brought the eſtabliſh*d * into a very uneaſy 
Situation. 

They were conſcious of increaſing Diſorders 
in their Body for Want of Diſcipline; yet con- 
vinced that Diſcipline was not, could not be 
upheld, till, by a Reduction of the Courts of 
the Archbiſhop within legal Bounds, ſome Scope 


was left for the Exerciſe of Dioceſan Juriſdicti- 
on; ſenſible, that the Succeſs of Religion and 


Government depend in a great Meaſure upon 
Reputation and ' Authority; yet, convinced of 
the Impoſſibility of maintaining their Credit, 
whilſt an Order was (pang, a to vent Scandal 


from the Pulpit, not only upon their Admini- 


tration, but on the legal Conſtitution of the 
r 

But their greateſt Diſcouragement was, 2 
the Privileges of the Court of Canterbury, and 
of the preaching Friars, Both flowed from the 
fame Fountain of Power; and what Proſpect 
was there of obtaining Redreſs of Grievances, 
that were countenanced at Rome? 


Whilſt they were under this Perplexity, 


Wickhiff appeared, and * maintain- 
ed the Rights of the eſtabliſhed 
Clergy, againſt the Incroachments 
of the pilfering Friars, and the 
Unlawfulneſsof Excommunication 
after an Appeal was * to the 
Crown. 


* Prefertim vero [Wick | 
liffus ] Regiz poteſtatis atque 
Ordinis Eccleſiaſtici Jura 


contra immanes Pontificis 


Romani & Fratrum mendi- 
cantium Uſurpationes con- 
ſtanter pariter ac eruditè pro- 
pugnavit: Eo Impudentiz 
enim tunc temporis devene- 


rat Arrogantia pontificia, ut 


Regi in Feelefiaſticis Rebus Alla, in ſæcularibus nonniſi dimidiata, Au- 
thoritas a Cave's Hiſt. Lit. V. 1. App. p. 50. 
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The Pope ſaw the Tendency of theſe Phinck: 1 
b and took a Pretence, from his Sentiments 


about the Euchariſt, to ſend a Commiſſion to 


the Archbiſhop and Biſhop! of London, to ſet on 
foot an Inquiſition upon Wickliff, knowing that 


the Charge of Hereſy would obſtruct the Pro- 


greſs of his Doctrine. This Deſign of the Pope 
was further favoured by a ſuſpicious Obſcurity 
in Wickhiff”s Writings, (the neceflary Effect of 


- fanguinary Laws in Matters of Opinion) which 


ſometimes ſeemed to ſtrike at-. all eccleſi- 
aſtical Government, tho' his true Point was 
the Maintenance af Power in the national 
Church, againſt We Innovations, in vari- 


. ous Shapes. 


On theſe Accounts, and thro? the Lie I 
of the Court of Rome, which was the Source of + 


Preferment, as well as of Diſorder, it came to 


paſs, that W/ickliff and his Followers, whilſt 
they vindicated.the Independence of the national 


, Church, were conſtantly purſued by a Majority. 
| Sf the national Clergy; ſo that there were no 


tſk than four Parties in the Nation, the Squa- 
dron of preaching Friars, and the Archiepiſco- 


pal Fortes, each under pontifical Colours; the 


national Clergy headed by their Biſhops, oppo- 
ſing and- oppoſed by both in many Reſpects; 
and all three uniting againſt the Wi chlevites, as 
e of Hereſy. | 
To this inflamed State, a third Anon 


was added from the Pope's Incroachment 9 


the King's temporal Juriſdiction. 

Beneficiary Rights, (that is, to Election, 
Callation: or Preſentment to Biſhoprics, Ab- 
bies, and Preferments of all Sorts) were Mat- 


ters cognizable in the King's Courts, and 


twelve ſeveral Acts of Parliament had ſucceſſive- 


Ta" _ made in oy Ty of Edward I. and 
1 
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. 

U. Richard II. Henry IV. and Harp V. to 
prevent the Interpoſition of the Pope, in Cauſes 

aining to the Judgment of the Crown. 
Let in Contravention 5 theſe Acts, proviſio- 
nary Bulls to Biſhoprics and other Benefices 
had 2 free Cutrency here; and at length Pope 
Martin V. who had ſtipulated in the Council 


Tag 


of Conſtance to forbear this Inſult upon the Ju- _ 


ſtice and Majeſty. of the Realm, threatened to 
ſubject the Natien to an Interdict, unleſs theſe 


Statutes were repealed.  _ 

During this long Period, the Parliament = 
not taken their Eye altogether from the Affairs 
of the Church; = the Commons frequently 


£ =» 
= * » 
* 


delivered their Senſe about it. 
| The Oppreſſion of eccleſiaſtical Sager, s Re- 
Officers and their Sade „ 
| Neglect of Reſidencte. 12,784 178. 
| een of 1 es for Pro- 5 36478 51185 
e of Wills, Sc. 420, 421, 7 
Thy 7 1 Exceſſive Exaction of Tythes. 5 . 8 . 
Plamed or ¶ But more eſpecially of the Pope's | 


Innovations; ſupplicating the 
Cron to redreſs them, or 


3 ;  CONCUT in expelling him out Ibid. 41, 61, 
| ” 72, 10%, 


As this 1 Temper of the Church and 


of the Realm. 


State in the Beginning of the ſixteenth Century, 
it was reaſonable to expect, that the Criſis of the 


Diſtemper was at no great Diſtance; eſpecially , 


as Germany and France were on the n 
Hand. 


And accordin gly W were brought to a 


Point in 1 530, by ſome, new Inſtances of Pre- 
varication in the Court of Rome, relating to the 


Divorce of 10. 255 from Queen Ces 


rine. 


19 » 1 
* - 
”% 


For 
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Lord Her- 
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For that important Proceſs, aſter it had been 
pending before Legates here for ſome Time, 
was interrupted by the pontifical Conſi iſtory's 
Admiſſion of the Queen's Appeal from an inter- 
locutory Deere, and Avocation of the Cauſe to 
Rome. 
' Hereupon the Nobility, Cle rey, and Gen- 
try joined in a * Letter to Pope Clement VII. 


bert's Hiſt. of « complaining of this Denial of Juſtice, in 


Hen. VIII. 
and Caven- 


e which, if his Holineſs perſiſted; [they aſſu- 


diſh's Life of red him] they muſt conclude they were aban- 


Wolſey. 


hs Fg: by him, and ſeek for other Reme- 
cc 92 

This Letter was writ in the Style and Spirit 
of the Addreſs of the Diet of Nuremburg to 


Pope Adrian in 1523. 


But no ſatisfactory Anſwer being ſent from 


23 Rome, the Parliament, to give the Pope a Spe- 
cimen of their Reſolutign, no longer to leave 


the Affairs of the Church under arbitrary Rule, 
though the Nobles and Commons ſtyled them- 


ſelyes Obedient Children of holy Church,” 
empowered the King to treat with the Pope a- 
bout a Regulation of the Payment of Firſt- 


Fruits, which was grown exorbitant; and pro- 


vided, that in Caſe Difficulties ſhould ariſe, the 
Arch- biſhop, under the King's Nomination, 
ſhould conſecrate Biſhops for the future: And 
if his Holineſs ſhould inforce the Continuance 
of his former Exactions by Excommunication 
or Interdict, that Sacraments and divine Offi-. 


ces ſhould nevertheleſs be miniſtred as be- 


fore. 


Brown's Faſ- This Act was formed after the Plan of the 


eic. p. 302. 
Ibid. p. 68. 


Arret of the Parliament of Paris, againſt the 
Exaction of Firſt-Fruits; and with as free a 
Turn as the Appeal of the Univerſity of Paris 
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in 151, againſt Pepe Les ARE revive | 


them. 

But notwithſtanding this Diſtaſte 3 in the ſeve- 
ral States of Europe at the Introduction of Diſ- 
orders by papal Regimen; a Perſuaſion in ſome 
Men, that Ns Catholic Faith could not be main- 
tained but by Submiſſion to the pontifical Chair, 
(from which Principle much domeſtic Diſſatis- 

faction had been experienced in this and many 
Kingdoms, by papal Intrigues,) in others, an 
Apprehenſion of greatCommotions in thePeace 
of Europe, and perpetual Diſcord between Ca- 


tholic Princes; in more a Foreſight of the Vio- Grot. HR. 
lences of a popular Reformation, a Dread of Belg p. 9- 


the Extermination of all eccleſiaſtical Authority, 

the Pillage and Depredation of Church-Re- 
venues, and Perverſion of public Foundations 
and Endowments, concurred to check and ſuſ- 
pend the firſt Emotions of their Reſentment a- 
gainſt the Injuries done to the Conſtitation by 


Uſurpations of the Pope, and to controul their 


Inclinations for a ſeparate Reformation,” which, 
tho” warrantable from the Neceſſity of the thing, 
was likely to be attended with many Diffi- 
culties. 

Inſupportable as theſe Diſorders in Religion 
were, yet their Redreſs ſeemed equally hazar- 
dous. The Dilemma is thus ſtated by Eraſ- 


nus. Says he, Some will confent to no uſe · Eraſmi Epiſt; 


Ge ful Alterations, whilſt others will alter what 

ht to be retained, crying out againſt the 
= 1 of Prieſts, and The Tyranny of 
c the Pope, c. and will not be content to re- 
form theſe Things, but will quite aboliſh 
them; yet even the firſt would not eaſily be 
bn effected, ſince it was more difficult to correct 
Men's inveterate Principles and Practices, 


— - than to propagate a new Religion, 2 
& Con- 
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Conviction of the Fews met with 2 
* Qbſtructions than the Converſion of of the 
„ Genies. 

Upon ſuch like r moſt of the 
Powers of Europe were turning their Thoughts 
again to a general Council, and the Reſolutions 
which had been taken by the German Princes at 
the Diet of Nuremberg in 1524, and at Spire in 
1521, to proceed to a national Reformation, 
had ſubſided into an Agreement with the Em- 
peror, to refer the Settlement of Religion, and 
Redreſs of their Grievances, to a general Coun- 
eil; for which the King of W expreſſed 
great Impatience. +» 

Neither was Henry VIII. leſs 2 n W 
opneiliary Determinations z | he had ſent the 
Biſhops of Worcgſter and Rocheſter, the Pripr of 
St. Fobn's and Abbot of Winchelcomb to the 
Council held in the Lateran by Julius II. in 
1512; and in 1531, when Matters were draw- 


ing to a Point, ſignified to the Princes of Ger- 


many his Approbation of their Deſign to reſort 
to a general Council. But many unforeſeen E- 
mergencies altered his Sentiments in reſpect to 
that Scheme of Reformation. 
The Suit was now become more important; . 


not only the Succeſſion of the Crown being 


complicated in the Sentence, which was to de- 


termine His Religation to a diſtaſted Wife, lin 


the Style of the Catholic Hiſtorian] or the quiet 


Poſſeſſion of a darling Fancy; Queſtions not to 


be ſubmitted to a precarious Judicature! but his 
Crown and Dignity ; his Right to govern the 
Church and State, independent of foreign Con- 
troul. For it was eaſy to diſcern, that all the 
Intereſts of the national Church, (which, ever 


ſince the Intermixture of Legatine Innovations 


with che NMerropoliical Rights of the See of 


Can- 


ft 


a] 

Canterbury, and the Miſſion of preaching Friars 
from Rome, had been a Scene of continual Diſ- 
order, Turmoil and Contention, and now began 
to ſhare in the common Hopes thro Europe, 
of an approaching Reformation, from the Coun- 
eil near at —— muſt receive their Settlement 
from the ſame Authority, of which the King 
ſnould make Option for the ultimate Deciſion ot 
his private Affair, as it ne 
guage of Courtiers,  * 

The King's Appearance at Ara W legi- 
timate, 'and re-eſtabliſh the Pope's Innovations, 


and it is evident in Hiſtory, that the Pope's - 


. Acquiſitions from Time to Time, were not 
owing to Servility in the Body of the Clergy, 
but to the Complaiſance of the Crown. This 
Option was therefore a Matter of great Impor- 
tance to the Peace of his Realms, as well as of 
his Family; and, whether Policy and Prudence, 
ſuch as ought- to govern the C Councils of wiſe 
Princes, in maintaining due Order in Church 
and State, or a Start of Fancy, (a Conjecture 
that can ſcarce admit of probable Evidence, ) is 
ſuppoſed to have fixed him on a Recuſation of 
the Court of Rome, yet his Meaſures may be 
juſtified by the Senſe and Conduct of other 
tholic Princes of the ſame Times. | 

For it has appeared to be their Opinion, IS 
I. That a Compliance with the Innovations 
of the See of Rome, was not a Matter of Religi- 

on or Conſcience, bur 'rurned on | politic Confide- 

rations. e | 
2. That upon che Pope” 8 Refuſal to rectify 
the Diſorders in Religion, which his Innovati- 
ons had univerſally introduced, every State 
had a Right to conſult its own Welfare and 
Tranquility, and regulate what was amiſs in the 
N e 

3. That 
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3. That tho much Veſerenge was due to 


9 yet the Ground of their Au- 
ority was leſſened, ſince the Roman Empire 
was cantoned into different and independent 
Kingdoms, ach as their Decrees were ad- 


mitted or rejected, as they agreed or diſagreed 
with: the municipal Laws of particular States. 
And this: had long been the Uſage of Nauce; 
That ſagacious Nation ſoon diſcovering, that 
tho? the Nature and End of religious and civil 
Societies were different, and the Provinces of 
the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrate diſtin; 
* Vide Ap- yet it was expedient the ultimate Direction of 
pellat. ab ab- both ſhould- be in one Hand. 
Rachael. Upon theſe Principles, the Independence of 
de Imper. Every national Church may be maintained. 
Summ. Pot. But foreign Examples in. Fayour of Henry 
C. 9. $ 24,25. VIII. were countenanced by Gimeitic Prece- 


Ann. 
The Saxon Princes and Biſhops „ cho; they 
revered and - honoured the Apo lola Chair, 
| yet excuſed: themſelves from SubjeHion to it; 
| and the three firſt Normen Kings, as alſo the 
=: _- Enghſo Bilbops, in the Caſe of Anſeim, aſſerted 
? ' their Independence; neither had the Authority of 
the national Judicature been more- eminently 
exerted in any Inftance, than in the Settle- 
ment cee Rights, and all their Inci- 


| Morcover, the Supremacy of the C 
and Parity of Biſhops was warranted by primi- 
tive Practice, and the Word of God. Whe- 
cher, thereſore, Henry VIII. was carried by a 

warm Fancy into Schemes that had no Part in 
1 is 2 Queſtion of no 
than an Enquiry as to the 


ee te Pr, i digen Mana 
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„But, it is of Moment, that the Nation had 
received the Conviction of three Centuries, 
that arbitrary Rule was inconſiſtent with the Na- 
ture of our Conſtitution, and the Genius of our 
Lats ; hurtful to Juſtice. and Diſcipline, de- 
ſtructive of public Peace and Unanimity, and 
preſſive to the private Subject: Therefore as 
FaR fication of a legal Government and Ad- 


miniſtration could not be acc 


» but by 


2 Separation from Rome, and the Exerciſe of 
all Juriſdiction within ſtated Bounds, in Concert 


with, and Subordination to the 


King as ſupreme, 


the Policy of Henry VIII. for attaining theſe 
Ends was agreeable to modern as well as anci- 


f cient Maxims. 


To prevent this Step Clement VII. was plea- 
ſed to compliment the King with the Offer of a 
Council to be held at Mantua, but that Prince's 


Sentiments of Councils were changed; 


and 


n g the Fate of our Henry II. King 


obn, and many foreign Princes, 
who ſuffered for aſſerting the Laws 
of their own Realms, and the com- 
mon Rights of the civil Magi- 
ſtrate,) reſumed the ancient Su- 
premacy of the Crown, and origi- 
nal Independence of the Church 


Leo II. Chilperic. 


Hen. IV. Hen. V. Barba- 


roſſa. Hen. VI. Otho IV. 
Fred. I. Emperors. 'The 
Earl of Tholouſe, Manfred 
and Conrad of Sicily, Peter 
of Arragon, &c. 


of England, 


reſolving to have the Peace of his F N 


A Reſettlement of the legal 


well as of the Church, ſettled by the national 


| Authoricy and Judicature. | For, 
— 6f 


national Church, as it would not admit of 
ibjedtion. to Rome, 3 at- 


| 
it 
J 
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18 was found by long Experifc . religi- 
e pals for ſpec e Notions, 
had very extenſive Connexions ; therefore to 
prevent the Revival' of former Interferings, it 
was neceſſary to reconcile the Intereſts of Church 
and State, and ſhape a legal Courſe to make 
them ſubſervient to the Advancement of each 
other, and the Peace of earns in this World, 
as well as the next. 

But this Work could not be attempted i in 2 
general Council, — One common Syſtem of 
Laws and Government for the different States 
of Chriſtendom, would be nothing better than 
anUtopianDream; and yet an orderly Syſtem of 
Laws was effential to the Buſineſs of redeeming 
this Nation from arbitrary Rule; becauſe poſ- 
ſibly the Church, unconfined by Law, might 
reſume that Dominion which Henry VIIL. had 
in Hand to reduce ; or, for want of due Sup- 
port by Law, become the Slave, or falſe Oracle 
of the State, as in Pagan Times. © | 

This Dilemma conld only be obyiated by na- 
tional Eſtabliſhment. Therefore Henry VIII. 
acted e in IE) a 1 WER: i 


c HAP. Iv. 


W HEN the Churches of e "and 
Nome had returned to their Primitive 
State, a State of Independence on each other, 

the Intercourſes, which their F 'ellowſhip. in 
Chriſt might prompt them to maintain, ought 


| 8 cordin e 
of primitive Correſpondence. BI 
In early Times, it was che Practice 20 Biſhops 


' to communicat r6'each other their * 


—— 
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of Faith, their Formularies of Worſhip, the 


Emergencies in the Churches under their Care, 


with Reſpect to Doctrine or Diſcipline, to in- 
treat each others Advice, Judgment, and fra- 
ternal Aſſiſtance; and thus, howſoever diſperſ- 
ed or diſtreſſed, were united under Chriſt their 
Head. But in the ſeventh Century, the Biſhop 


of Rome having ſubſtituted himſelf Vicar of 


Chriſt and univerſal Biſhop, (as if Chriſt, like 
an Epicurean Deity, was too much taken up 
with the Beatitudes of Heaven, to attend to the 
Buſineſs of his ſublunary Kingdom, ) was pleaſed 
to eaſe the Chriſtian World of thinking and rea- 
ſoning about Religion, and firſt to inſinuate, 
then to dictate, and afterwards to obtrude 
by Threatenings and Cenſures, what ought to 
paſs for their Belief and Practice. 

No ſooner therefore was Henry VIII. enki: 
by a Senſe of the Imbarraſſments of his Realm 

and Family, from a Lethargy which had long 
been impofed on Princes by this Vicar of Chriſt, 
as a Temper beſt ſuiting the Dignity of the 
Crown, equally conducing to their Peace in this 
Life and Happineſs in the next, than he was 
excommunicated for his unpringely Preſumption 
in thinking for himſelt. 
And it is not to be wondered, that Writers 

ſhould be compelled to traduce to all Poſterity 
the Memory and Character of a mighty King, 
upon whoſe Soul and Body eternal Perdition 
was long ſince impiouſly denounced. Wretched 


is the Lot of Writers, compelled or purchaſed 


to ſupport Tyranny by Lies ! and my Catholic 
Author, whoſe Hand has deviated from the 
Line of Truth, Manners, and Decency, is 
juſtly to be pitied z ſince the Repetition of ex- 
ploded Falſhoods, is not likely to bs the Work 


of a S Pen. 
5 Neither 
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Neither are our Catholic Gentlemen alt 1 
unaffected. — Thoſe, who enjoy the Lenity of 
this Government, Connivance at the prohibited 
Exerciſe of their Religion, and a Forbearance of 
the Execution of many penal Laws, in return 
for unrelenting Severities upon Proteſtants in 
piſh Countries, cannot but be apprehenſive, 
that this public Inſult upon the Honour of the 
Nation, may call down an heavier Animadver- 
fion upon this Specimen of catholic Gratitude, 

than a feeble Eſſay from a private Hand. 
Is it decent to intrude into the Privacy of 
Princes or Popes, to watch for their Inadver- 
tencies, and chronicle their Lapſes in the Hours 
of Retirement or Relaxation ? Would not ca- 
tholic Communion be very precarious, if good 


Catholics were to change their Religion as often 


as they diſcover Indiſcretion in their Prieſts ? 


But the Merits of the Separation ought to 


ſtand or fall upon two Points. 1. With the 
Evidence of a Right in this Church to govern 
itſelf ; or, of a Right in the univerſal Paſtor to 


fuperintend it. Or, 2. With Proofs of the 
Utility or Inutility of papal Government; if 


that is conſidered as runs, not upon any ori- 


ginal Right, but in the Conſent and Sufferance 


of the Nation. 


Are not burthenſome Innovations to be re- 
duced, or hurtful Diſorders in Religion to be 


reformed, till there is an End of all Intermiſ 
ions in the Piety of great Men ? | 

Butt the Obſervations of this Hiſtorian upon 
the State of this Church, after it had reſumed 


its Independence, are fil more exceptionable; 
eſpecially his Aggravations of the Reſtraint put 


upon the Synod, and of every Variation from 


ordinary Forms, (Forms, in the Accompliſn- 


ment of beneficial Revolutions, ſuperſeded by 
Necellity,) 


£A, hw «a DQo,oe 


. po OS. an. or 
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Neceſſity,) into Treſpaſſes a Religion, 
Juſtice, and Humanity; and his pointing out 
the want of a regular Inftitution, and Order 
of eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, as a Document to 
Proteſtants of their Diſadvantage 1 in the change 
of Government. 

What Pretence hath a catholic EiRoriin to 
intervene in the domeſtic Oeconomy of a pro- 
teſtant Church? The reaſonableneſs or unreaſon- 
ableneſs of Separation, is a debatable Queſtion 
between Proteſtants and Catholics, to be decid- 
ed by Tranſactions preceding, not conſequent 
to that great Event: Therefore the whole Series 
of his Obſervations upon the progreſs of the 
Reformation from 1533 to 1688, are ſo many 
Digreſſions from his proper Subject and Pro- 
vince, and difingenuous Attempts to difunite 
Proteſtants amongſt themſelves. But the Cauſe 
of Proteſtantifm is not in the leaſt affected by 
thoſe Reflections, if true. What if there are 
ſome Defects in the Order and Diſcipline of a 
Proteſtant Church? Proteſtants profeſs no Per- 
feftion in Externals, nothing more than a Diſpo- 
ſition to make them as perfect as they can, 
when Time and Opportunity ſhall admit. 

Imperfections in their Forms will continue 
excuſeable, till Intrigue or Violence are uſed to 
maintain' them, and Legatine Fineſs ſhall be 
practiſed in that Place where primitive — 2 
city and Candour ought to ſhine. ” 

However, ſince the catholic H iſtoriin hath 
endeavoured to ſcatter the Poiſon of Sedition 
through a Length of Hiſtory, it may be'expe- 
_ to follow his Trail with ſuinble Anti- 
| ed i had now a new Prock Upon 
his Hands ; the' Weight of Religion added ro 
the Cares of civil ä , 

n 
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In what Condition he found the Church, 
hath been related at large, 2iz. The Canons, in 


Part repugnant to the Laws of the Land, in 
Part over-burthenſome to the Subject; great 


Complaints made in Parliament againft Eccleſi- 
aſtical Courts ; greater in Synods of the Clergy 
againſt the Courts of the Archbiſhop, as equally 
injurious to private Rights and public Diſci- 


3 1 
The Meaſures therefore which Heury VIII. 
and Edward VI. took to reduce theſe Diſorders, 
are firſt to be ſtated; and then an Inquiry into 
the Principles of the Reformation will be more 
orderly and effectual, 

I. It has already been obſerved, that Henry 
VIII. was empowered to name Commiſſioners 
to examine the Canons, in order to ſelect ſuch as 
were meet to be retained, from the Remainder 

that ſhould be deemed inexpedient; and, as that 
Diſcrimination could not be completed within 
that Seſſion of Parliament, it was provided, 
that the Canons in being, the miſcellaneous 
Body, ſome perhaps uſeful, others over- 
much onerous, ſhould indiſcriminately be exe- 
cuted as heretofore, till the Commiſſioners had 
gone through the great Work ; ſo that the 
Church, during this Interval, was to ſtand un- 
der a kind of Interim, or Proviſionary Settle- ' 
ment. 

Melanftbon, fearing that the Pope might. 
take Advantage of this Reſpit of the Extinction 
of the Canon Law, to regain his Authority, or 
that the pontifical Authority would be retained 
or eſtabliſhed in ſome other Hand, writ to 
Henry VIII. to forward the Execution of the De 
ſign, De Emendatione Legum; telling him, M. 
rum eſſe, Auctore abuſuum ejecto, ipſa tamen Ve- 


** nena retineri, in quo ili N, aut illorum Imi- 
2 F Fatores 
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6 fatares aliguando revocaturi R Romani 
Epi ſcopi videntur, &c. 


After due Time ſpent in this Review; 2 new Preface to the 
Reformatio 


Legum, 


Syſtem of _ Eccleſiaſtical Laws was at length 
compleated ; and Henry VIII. approving it, 


prepared a Letter, directed to the Biſhops, Ab- 


bots, Clergy, Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Barons, 
Knights, and all other his faithful Subjects, to 
recommend it to their Obſervance z but his 
Death anticipated the Broad Seal. 

The ſame Deſign was reſumed by Edward V I. 
under whoſe Protection was avowed the Diſco- 
very of many Corruptions in Doctrine, which, 
when the Scriptures were ſearched in the former 
Reign for another Purpoſe, that is, for examin- 
ing the Foundation of the Pope's Juriſdiction, 
in order to unvail his Iniquity in the external 
Regimen of the Church, had opened themſelves 


to Cranmer, Latimer, and others, about three Life of Cran- 


Years after the Act of Abolition; but were not mer, by | 


then ripe far Publication. 
Soon after his Acceſſion, came out the Book 
of Homilies, as likewiſe Articles of Injunction ; 


and in his ſecond Year the Service-Book reform 


ed, wherein the Office for Lent ſets forth, 
That there was a godly Diſcipline in the pri- 
*-: mutive Church; that this Diſcipline is not ex- 
erciſed at preſent in the Church of England, 
but that it is much to be wiſhed it was re- 
4 ſtored.?? 


And the Sincerity of this Wiſh, with reſpect Concil. v. . 


Strype. 


.to reforming the Diſcipline as well as Doctrine P. 15. 


of the Church, was teſtified by the Application 


of the Clergy in Synod for a Reform of Diſci- 
pline, according to the Plan of Henry VIII. 
Neither was their Application without Effect, 
for i in 1549 an Act paſſed to empower the King 


ta nominate thirty-two Commiſſioners to _— 
pL] e 


de Canon Law, reciting the Neceſſity of this 
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Work, as well for aboliſhing the Power of the 


Strype's Ann. 
7. 1. P. 58. 


Pope, as for the neceſſary Adminiſtration of 


Juſtice to his Subjects. Which laſt Reaſon was 


but a different Manner of expreſſing what 
was alledged in 25 Henry VIII. That the 
& Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions were over- much 
“ onerous.*? | | | | 
But when Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and others, 
nominated by the King, had laboured with 
great Application upon, and at length finiſhed 
this Work, it pleaſed God to take to himſelf 
this pious young Prince, before he had put the 
finiſhing Stroke to it. 5 
When Queen Ekzabeth took in hand the Re- 
formation, ſome thought it adviſeable to begin 
here; and accordingly a Motion was made in 
her firſt Parliament for appointing the thirty- 
two Commiſſioners to review the eccleſiaſtical 
Law ;. probably it was thought too large a Step 
for the ſlippery Condition of her firft Year, and 
ſo was not then complied withal. However, 


the want of a Plan of Diſcipline was ſenſibly felt 


Strype's Life 
of Parker, 


in the ſlow Progreſs of the Reformation; there- 
fore m the Parliament of 1571, when Religion 
was fully reformed in doctrinal Points, and ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſhed againſt the attempts of Pa- 
piſts, at Home or Abroad, Archbiſhop Parker 

promoted the Review, Mr. Norton moving for 
it in the Houſe of Commons, and Care having 


been taken, previous to this Motion, to publiſh 


the Syſtem of Laws, compiled by the Commiſ- 
fioners of Edward VI. 5 | 
Perhaps a Work of this kind might at that 
Time be thought the more urgent, as the De- 
crees of the Council of Trent were then ſpread 
into all Parts, from whence the Papiſts were 


furpiſhed with Matter of Reproach upon the 


Church 


£L 
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Church of England, for retaining many Cor- 
ruptions and Abuſes which the Catholic Church 
appeared to have reformed. 

Proteſtants were then buſy in taking Ex 
tions againſt the Decrees of this Council; and 
alledged, 1. That they were not the Decrees 
of a free Council, ſince the Pope was known to 
uſe undue 1 nfluence upon it, maintaining ſome 
Penſioners in it at ſtated Wages, and holding 
others in Bondage by Promiſes of Preferment. 
2. Many Menaces were thrown out to intimi- 
date forward Members. 3. Frequent Inter- 
ruptions were given to Debates. 4. Long and 
arbitrary Prorogations were made, to procraſti- 
nate Buſineſs, and damp the Alacrity of the 
Council. 5. But the greateſt Impediment to the 
Freedom of the Council came from a Claim of 
the Legates preſiding in it, to have the previ- 
ous Conſideration of all Motions to be offered 
in Council, and the Privilege of propounding 
: them. - 

It may be remembered, that the Grandeur of 
the Roman See was laid in the third Council of 
Germany, in 74.5, where the Acts paſſed, Con- 
c ſulente Bonifacio Legato. For though Popes 
ſoon after laid aſide Decency, and without any 
Ceremony obtruded upon Synods what Decrees 
they pleaſed ; yet the Legate was obſerved to 
dictate in Effect to Councils, whilſt their Reſo- 
lutions were taken under his Advice. 

But the Method inſiſted upon by the Legates 
at Trent was more exceptionable ; becauſe it an- 
ticipated not only the Diſcretion of the F athers, 
and the Advantage to be made of their private 
Sentiments, but the Judgment of the Council 
upon them. Such like Cenſures were paſſed 
upon this Council therefore, if notwithſtand- 
ing that theſe „ were verified by the 
K 4 Demon 


Act. Conc. 
Trid. Seſs. 13. 
De Reform. c. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 
Biſhop Burnet, 
and Letter to 


Dr. Liſle. 
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Demonſtration of many Enormities being, left 
unredreſſed at Trent; it was notorious, that the 
Trade of Doctors-Commons held Proteſtant 
Biſhops under many Reſtraints, as to the Exer- 
ciſe of Diſcipline, and Diſcharge of their paſto- 
ral Care, from which the corrupt Council of 
Trent had ſet Catholics free; this might well 
ſtimulate Archbiſhop Parker to endeavour to re- 
move the Ground of ſo dif: ms a 
Compariſon. 

II. But to return to the Reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. which, for the fake of laying 
together ſeveral Motions made at different 
Times about the Review of the Canon Law, 
were paſſed over without touching upon ſome 
Incidents that ought not to be forgot, eſpecially 
the Principles upon which the new Settlement | 
was to be eſtabliſhed. 

It has been obſerved, that by 2 2 5 Henry VIIL | 
(which is {till in being) the Church was brought 
under a kind of Interim, or proviſionary Settle- 
ment, that was to be executed according to the 
Canons then in being, but to continue no longer 
Time than the King's Commiſſioners ſhould 
take to prepare a more perfect Syſtem. 

Yet ſoon afterwards it was thought adviſeable, 
that during the Interim, the Deficiencies com- 
plained of in the eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, 
ſhould be ſupplied from certain Powers to be 
veſted in the King, which was accordingly 
done by 26 and 37 Henry VIII. and theſe Sta- 
tutes were ſo underſtood, as by Implication to 
transfer the Exerciſe of Juriſdiction from the 
Canonical Foundation, on which the 25 Henry 
VIII. had left it, to depend more directly and 
immediately on the Crown; and thereupon all 
Orders of Court, Excommunications and Ab- 


— as ell as other Matters of Form, 
Were 


„en 
were decreed in Virtue, not of the Biſhops, but 


of the King's Authority, 
The Forms uſed ran in the following Words. 


« In DEI Nominz, AMEN. Nos Johannes In Lib. M. P. 
« Permiſſione diving « Lincolnienſis Epi ſcopus, = Reg. Linc. 
* Authoritate ſuprema Eccleſtaſtica excellentiſſimi Bugduni. 


% Domini noſtri Regis Henrici octavi in hac Parte 
fulciti, rite et legitime procedentes, Dominum 
Johannem Huntingdon pronunciamus contu- 
„ macem, et inobedientem, et in Pænam Contuma- 
© (4 excommunicamus, SWS. 3 

% Nos Johannes Permiſſione divina Lincolnien- 
* ſis Epiſcopus, Authoritate ſuprema Eccleſaſtica 
* fereniſſime regiæ Majeſtatis i in hac Parte fulciti, 
« te Dominum Robertum ap Griffith Rectorem 
„ Ecclgſiæ de Hitchin a Sententia Excommunica- 
« tionis alias per Nos in te lata, propter Violatio- 
% nem Injunctionum regiarum, abſolvimus, ac Sag 
© cramentis Eccleſie, Miniſtrationique eorundem, 
* et Communioni fidelium reſtituimus in bis Serip- 
« tis. In Nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
4 anti. 99 

Moreover, Proceſſes for J aria ran in the 
ſame Style. 

But nothing could exemplify the Change in 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction more than the Regu- p 


Concil. v. 3. 


lations under which the Cognizance of Wills and Mem, Lon 


Adminiſtrations were brought: That is, W 
and Adminiſtrations, when the Inventory did 
not exceed the Sum of an hundred Pounds, 

were to paſs in Dioceſan Conſiſtories; but if the 
Inventory came to two hundred, chen a ſpecial 
Commiſſion took place. In ſhort, ſpecial Viſt- 
tors, or Commiſſioners, had the Direction of all 
Matters of Moment, whether Civil or Criminal, 
as the leſſer Concerns were left to the Conſiſtory 
Courts; ſo that the Adminiſtration of the 


Church was, in many Articles Which e 
ore 


Wills land, Linc. 


1 
fore been Matter of Complaint, diverted from 
the former Courſe provided for by 25 Henry 
VIII. and intended, at the firſt making of that 
Act, to have held during the Interim. 

In the next Reign, other Notions of the roy- 
al Supremacy ſeem to have been entertained; that 
zs, that the Supremacy, conſidered as the Foun- 
tain of Juriſdiction, implied no more than the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
by the proper Judges, the Archbiſhops, and 
Biſhops, c. ſubordinate to the Crown, and 
ſubject to regal Inſpection in a legal Courſe of 
Appeal; and therefore, that the Inveſtiture of 
the Crown with the extraordinary Powers cumu- 
lated upon it by 26 and 37 Henny VIII. did not 
ſuperſede the ordinary Authority and Juriſdicti- 
on of Biſhops, annexed to their Offices in their 
gwn Right, though theſe Statutes had been fo 
underſtood. 5 „„ | 

And there is this Ground to ſuppoſe, that 
this was the Opinion entertained by Edward VI. 
in reſpect to the Supremacy, az ſtated by the 
26 and 37 Henry VIII. becauſe in the firſt of his 
Reign an Act paſſed, that all Eccleſiaſtical 
Proceſs ſhould hereafter be made in the Name, 
and with the Style of the King ; which ſhould 
ſeem a ſuperfluous Proviſion, if the ancient and 
ordinary Authority of Eccleſiaſtical Courts was 
ſuperſeded by the Acts of Henry VIII. then in 
being, and the Biſhops reſtrained before from 
uſing Proceſs by their own Authority. For this 
would have been making a Law for the ſake of 
a Sound only. ELL 

Be that as it may; in both Reigns, the De- 
legation of Juriſdiction from the Cyown, tho 
perhaps in different Terms, had the ſame Ef- 
fect, viz. to prevent the Continuance of the 
bickerings between Archbiſhops, Biſhops, _ 

I cir 


* 
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their Derivatives, to diſtinguiſh between minute 
Cauſes, whether civil or criminal, and others of 
greater Moment; leaving the firſt to the ordi- 
nary Courts, and committing the laſt to a ſpe- 
cial Authority, to be proceeded on according 
to the Weight and Exigence of the Caſe, : 
HI. As therefore ſtrict Uniformity is not to 
be expected in the Meaſures of an Interim Ad- 
miniſtration, which is calculated to proceed not 
upon general Principles, but upon a Conſidera- 
tion of preſent Exigencies, the Expedience of 
altering the ordinary Courſe of Government 
may be juſlified from a Recollection of the for- 
mer Abuſes in eccleſiaſtical Courts; as likewiſe 
the Expedience of the * ſuppoſed Reſtraint put # Cath. Hit. 
upon the Synod, may be juſtified from an Ef- v. 1. p. 94, 5» 
timate of the Weight of the monaſtic and con- 345,35“. 856. 
ventual Clergy in Convocation, whoſe Prepoſ. P. 1. 
ſeſſions in the Intereſt of the Court of Rome 
might render their Councils ſuſpected. But 
this Point will admit of a fuller Anſwer, viz. 
That the Intervention of He: VIII. and 
Edward VI. in the Exerciſe of Juriſdiction, is 
warranted by the Practice of the primitive 
Church; and their Synods were allowed asg 
much Liberty as the Clergy can juſtly claim, 
even in the moſt ſettled Times. For, 
The Fathers received all forenſic Authori 
= — rial Grants. The epiſcopal Audi- 
e Allowance of Conſtantine I. attend- 
oF to (6 atters by way of Arbitration or Com- 
promiſe between Suitors; then became inlarged 
by ſpecial Privileges, through the Favour of 
Theodofius, Valentinian, Arcadius, and Honori- 
t; and at length attained to general Juriſ- 
diction in all Cauſes of the Clergy, civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, in the Days of Juſtinian, and not 


before, 
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_ Theſe Emperors likewiſe ſometimes heard, 
eccleſiaſtical Cauſes themſelves; at other Times 
appointed Delegates or Commuſſioners to hear 
and determine them, and even admitted Ap- 
peals from the Decrees of Synods. . 
Neither have Synods their Juriſdiction intire- 
ly from Scripture, but are indebted to munici- 
pal Uſages, and that Maxim of Policy, viz. 
The Expedience of attending to the Advice of 
Men ſkilful in their Profeſſion. 

Henry VIII. therefore did what all wiſe 
Princes have a Right, and ought to do; that 
is, uſed the Advice of his Clergy in-the Affairs 
of Religion, and the Freedom of his own 


Judgment; nay, he was ſo far from putting any 


unwarrantable Reſtraint upon, or diſuſing Sy- 
nods, that it would ill become the Moderation 


of the Clergy in any Age or Country, to claim 
more of the Ear of their Prince, than they 5. 
pear to have had of his. 

A brief Account of theſe Intercourſes may 
not be unſeaſonable. 


- In 1533, and 1542, the Synod petitioned for 


the Appointment of thirty-two Perſons by the 
King to review the eccleſiaſtical Law. Upon 
their Petition, the two Acts of Parliament paſ- 
ſed in 1533, and 1543, to enable 8 King to 

ant a Commiſſion for that Pu 

In 1536, the Synod offer their þ Ft to 
the King, againſt his appearing in a general 
Council indicted by the Pope; cenſure many er- 
roneous Opinions; and agree upon Articles of 
F aith, which were afterwards publiſhed by the 


King 8 Authority; appoint the obſervance of 
certain Holidays, which ſoon after were A 
Hliſhed ir In e nie 
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In 1537, the Synod draws up the Inſtitution wy ng v. 3. 
of a Chriſtian Man, and ſubmit it to the King's P 531. 
Correction. 
2 1539, Six Queſtions were referred by the Ibid. p. 845. 
— Diſcuſſion of the Synod; the Sy- 
Kos examine them, and declare their Conclu- 
fions to his Majeſty ; and the Act of fix Arti- 
cles was formed thereu 
In 1341, the King ſignifies his Pleaſure to Ibid. p. 860. 
the Synod, that they ſhould. conſult about the 
decayed and declining State of Religion, and 
deliberate amongſt themſelves what proper Re- 
medies ought to be applied; thereupon Conſi- 
deration was had of Amendments in the Tran- 
ſlation of the Bible, and of publiſhing the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and ten Commandments, in the 
vulgar Tongue; of eſtabliſhing the Service- 
Book in Uſe at Sarum; of preventing Simony and 
Clandeſtine Marriages ; puniſhing Blaſphemers, 
Swearers, and Forſwearers ; reſtraining long 
Leaſes, eſtabliſhing the Grant of Chancellors 
Patents for Life, and payment of Tythes. 
In 1542, the King ſignified his Pleaſure to Ibid. p. 863: 
the Convocation, that they proceed to examine 
and correct all Maſs-Books, Sc. | 
In 1543, the Synod entered into ſeveral De- Tbid. p. 869. 
liberations about Matters of Doctrine : allo 
about propoſing a Bill for Recovery of perſonal 
Tythes, to be eſtabliſhed in Parliament ; and 
about an Application to the King in reſpeR to 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 
As this was the State of Things, through 
the Reign of Henry VIII. ſo there was leſs 
Room to complain in Edward the Sixth*s Reign, 
either that Matters of Faith and Diſcipline 
were precipitately obtruded, or defined — de» 
termined without a fair and free Diſcuſſion. 
The e Reformation made its Way by fafe by | 
w 


Concil. V. 4. 


bid. p. 35. 
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flow Steps; by Ventilation of the controverted 
Points in many Books and Comments upon the 
Scriptures; by Challenges of the Popiſh Clergy, 
and open Diſputations; that Men might have 
Time to digeſt their Thoughts about Religion, 
and come to a ſerious Conviction of the — 
tineſs of their former Opinions. 

The Synod therefore convened in 1546, 
were not apprehenſive of diſobliging the King, 
in petitioning him, 1. For Allowance of free 
Debate. 2. That a Review be had of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Law. 3. For a Reviſal of the 
Books compiled by a Committee of Convoca- 
tion, appointed to alter the Service Book, c. 

t to an Order from Henry VIII. 4. 
For an Admiſſion of the Clergy into the lower 
Houſe of Parliament. 5. For ſome Abate- 
ment of firſt Fruits, upon their Inſtitution to 
Benefices, and a Remiſſion of the Penalties on 
Recuſants, and for a Royal Licence to make 
Canons. 

The fame Synod reſolved, that the Commu- 
nion was to be adminiſtred in both kinds; that 
the Clergy are not prohibited to marry, and 
that Vows of Celibacy are not obligatory. Alſo 
a Committee was appointed to prepare a Bill 
about the payment of Tythes in Cities. | 
In 1548, an uniform Order for Common 


Fox V. 2. p. Prayer and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments 
* 7. 8, and vas eſtabliſhed in Parliament, having been de- 


bated and approved . by the Biſhops and other 
«© earned Men, in their Synods, and Convo- 
<<. cations provincial. 

In +549, a Committee of fix Biſhops, and 
ſix other erſons nominated. by the King; drew 
up a Form of Ordination, &c. Which pur- 
ſuant to 3 and 4 Edw. VI. c. 12. was ſet 


forth under the proad Seal. f 
"0: | n 
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In 1551, in the upper and lower Houſe of Heylin's 


Convocation, ſome Paſſages in the Service- 


Book, of the Reform. 


in reſpect to the Adminiſtration of the Eucha- * 


riſt, Sc. were taken under Conſideration. 
In 1352, Articles of Religion were 


Concil. V. 4. 


upon in Convocation, and publiſhed by the P- 73 


King's Authority. | 
And indeed there needs no clearer Evidence 
of the Moderation of the Principles of this 
Reign, than that the Settlement of theſe Arti- 
cles, which ſeemed to require the earlieſt Con- 
fideration, was not entred upon of courſe, as 
the firſt neceſſary Step towards an effectual Re- 
formation; but was poſtponed for five Years, 
till a free Diſcuſſion of all Points had ſettled 
the Judgment of the Nation, and all Ranks 
and Orders were not only weary of Popiſh Su- 
ition, but fatisfied of the Grounds and 
Reaſons of the Change in Religion. 

And. this is the true Key to many Orders 
(which had an Air of too great Severity) for 
_ reſtraining Preachers and Preaching. 

The Populace were impatient for a Refor- 
mation, and difficultly held in to keep Pace 
with the flow Motions of the State; but, ta 
advance the Work, broke out into Riots and 
tumultuary Attempts upon Images and other 
Fopperies of Rome : Therefore it was expedient 
for the Government to interpoſe and prevent 
Incitations from the Pulpit. | 
This Reflection therefore naturally ariſes from 
a View of the State of the Church in the 
Reigns of H. VIII. and Ed. VI. 'viz. That 
if fuch an Affinity in the Meaſures for re- eſta- 
bliſhing) this national Church to the original Plan 
for eſtabliſning Chriftianity in the Empire, is to 
be charged with Secularity; if Liberty of De- 
bate, and conciliary Determinations in n 


1 
if the Honour of free Acceſs to the Royal Ear 
with Advice, Repreſentations, and Requeſts 
of Remedies recommended as adequate to the 
Exigence of Religion, is deſcribed as a State of 
Slavery; it is evident, that the Ambition of 
Rome contends, not for a Liberty in the Clergy 
to adviſe, but to command the Crown; not to 
ſupplicate, but to domineer; not freely to exer- 
ciſe their own, but to controul and reſtrain the 
Judgment of others, even of Princes. 
IV. There remains one other Point to be 
cleared, with reſpect to the Uſe of Excommu- 
nication. 

Though the Exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 
diction was found, under Royal Commiſſions, leſs 
burthenſome than the former Government, dif- 
turbed, as that had been, by Claims from the 
See of Canterbury on Dioceſan Prelates, whoſe 
Subjects, like the Territories of an invaded Prince, 
felt great Inconveniences from that Legatine 
Croiſade; yet the Diſcipline of the Church was 
obſerved to have too little Influence on Mens 
Conſciences, ſince the Union of all Juriſdiction 
to the Crown, had the Appearance of being pri- 
vative of all Authority in Epiſcopal Conſiſtories, 
except ſuch as was derived to them from the 
Commiſſion of the Prince: And this was more 
viſible in the Increaſe of Immorality after 37 
VIII. which authorized the Exerciſe 
of Juriſdiction by Lay Hands: Tho? in Fact, 
it had been exerciſed much in the ſame Mane, 
through all Parts of the Latin een, ever 
ſince the thirteenth Century. 
Summa Theo. Thomas Aquinas, who lived mute Are had 
Suppl. 3. p. ęſtabliſhed a Diſtinction between the Key of Or- 
Dl 19- der, and the Key of Juriſdiction, (which origi- 


1481 nally were lodged in one Hand) making the 


Art. 2. firſt to reſpect = Honſcienec of the Sinner, 


and 


[15] 


and the Remiſſion of Sin; arid the latter to re- 
| hte to outward Diſcipline, and the Privilege of 


publick Communion with the Church: And 
e ee that Perſons not being 
Prieſts, decree forenſic Excommunication; 
ee hg: had no direct or immediate Con- 


nexion with Grace. 
In the fourteenth C ms 


Canons made againſt the Exercife of Juriſdic- 


tion; by: Lay- Men; but long before, ſeveral in- 
ferior Orders of Miniſters: had been introduced; 
of whom the Scriptures made no Account; and 
yet to theſe the Canons did not extend the Ex- 


cluſion. So that Abbots, Monks, and even 1 p. 


ſuch as had received the firſt: Fonſure 0 
were according to the pontifical Eſtimate in 
cred Orders, and privileged to diſpenſe Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Cenſures. There was a remarkable In- M. Paris. 


ſtance of this kind in 1243, when the Prior and 
Monks of St. Auguſtin in Canterbury, excom- 


municated Biſhep Groſtbead, and ſeveral. other 


Biſhops: of the Province, in the Vacanoyi obthe 
Metropolitical See. - 


| ' Hereupon-Groſhead writ to the Legate Oo; Opuſe. Or 
to repreſent what Diſcredit was brought upom P- 384. 


the Adminiſtration of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, r 
into Offices noe; ; to their Order. 
For, ſays he, cheſs Monks, in Orders; 
4 are, according to the Judgment of St. Je- 

* ron and Dionyfius, inferior: to Subdeacons, 
and have no Authority to exerciſe over others 
divine Miniſtrations or Diſcipline, Which is 
+ whole copia Fom.chens.ch eg 

ail 0 
Hum the Eighth, therefore, and Edward 
the: Sirch, finding Eccleſiaſtical Juriſcliction in 
. CI it „— —— 
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be exerciſed by T5 LY as by the 


Pope's. Niſpenſation to Lay-Men: So that no 


Attention was given by the Parliament of 1 549, 
to the Application of the Biſhops, to be reſto- 
red to the former Uſe of Excommunication ; | 
though the Diſſoluteneſs of the Times was. im- 
puted to Men's Diſregard of the then Method 
of Excommunication, as appears in a Sermon 
er Latimer before King Edward the Sixth. 
But — — the Parliament's Refuſal to take 
in Hand this particular Complaint, . nor any 
_ ofithe Acts Paſſed about Religion ſince 25 
Hen. VIII. nor any of the intermediate Com- | 
© | miſſions for the Exerciſe of ſpiritual Juriſdiction, . 
nor the King or Dee Injunctions about 
Preachers, are to be 3 as Evidences of 
the Senſe of the- Nation, with Reſpect to the 


Power of the Keys, or to what was fitting to 


be aboliſhed, or ultimately to be eſtabliſhed in 

the Church in any 4 Reſpect; becauſe all 

| this while, a general Review was going forward 
as well of theſe proviſional Acts for c 

on the xs ey of the Church during the 


+» - © Interim, as. of the preceding Grievances from 
the Canon Law, in Order to jay down an uni- 


form Syſtem of Eccleſiaſtical 1 The Phan 

therefore of the Reformation, that is, of the 

Diſorders, that were 8 to need Redreſs, 

and of the Remedies MO Rs % to 
ho . that n 6260 


che xerciſe of Bae — the Admiſſion M 
of; fit Perſons only..to Holy Orders, the Times 


of -Qndindtion, and the Continuance of the Ce- 


# 1 CHILE 
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rembny of Impöſition of Lands, again the” 4 
Miſ-Ufe of Excommunication i in trivial Matters, 


and unſolemn Abſolutions; "againſt frivolous bt 


Appeals, or from interlocutory Decrecs, or the 
Spinning our the Proceſs of Appeal into Lengt 
* me He i Letters dimi | 
0 e inferior Judge, or nig 
5 Moleſtation to the interior 55 4 
che Judge of Appeal, and for eſtabliſhing tlie 
of the Otdin inary of the Place to the P. 
anting Adminiſtrations 

lt Lee erchce of the Arch-Biſhop? s Court” 
of Precs gative, and ſuch like Innovations from ' 

the Canon NE * e -l 

But moreover, many Articles in the ſeveral | 
proviſional Acts 'of Henry the Eighth, and E. 
ward the Sixth, viz. the 25 Ze. VIII.“ by Reform. Leg. 
which the Afch:Biſhop” s Court of Faculties Was p. 15, 13500 
erected, the 29, 26, 37. Hen. VIII. and 1 40, ©0, 
Ek. VI. about the Exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical "00, 7 0 
Juriſdiction:; and the ſeveral Acts of Hen. VIII. 119, 122,123, 
and Edv. VI. about the Recovery of Tythes, 136, 9 . 
were ſome of tliem Iimited and further explained, 169, 180,182, 
and others entirely ſuperſeded by new or diffe 188,258, 259, 
= ters R 6 * 1 — 5515 

erein alſo it appears, that thou e Ne- ee es 
cefſity of the A had has though the Inter- — of divine 
vention of the” civil Magiſtrate in many Mat” Inftitution of 
ters, that in former Ages fell under another Biſbops and 

Drechon ; yet when the new Scheme of Go- _ 
vernment Was digeſted, and a full Explanation others, &c. 
given of the Power of preaching-the Word of _ 

* aftring the, Sacraments, and the 
UF of Sb en the former of "theſe 
hn 0 then deduced, not from the ing 


— 


Troubles of 


Frankfort. 


Wers teſtifping their 


nw” mM 
0 Te ee ee 


adequate S. of 5 about Religion 0 
be prepared; and a ſhott View of the Re: 
, in that more perfect 


+ which was prepared, but never iſhed ;. the 
"nes Emergence which preſents iſe, is the Dil 
ent at Frankfort in 1554, amongſt the 
Exiles who fled from Queen Mary's, Perſecution; 
ſome of them thinking, that ſincg ti 
2 from the, Obligations of Law. to 
e rd Service Book, a more. edi- 
Form mi Fun proper operly be intraduced. i in- 

of ir: Whult others were of Opinion, 

. — Pac of that e was then moſt 
le, as it would be a, Matter of Diſ- 
to the * Compilers of it, who 


tion of Religion with their Blood. 
This Debate branched ou * 5 


upon the State of N 
x . . | 15 


enge of . penite 
t that Time * 
d taken up. ſecret Con- 
feſſion, 


L tay 1 
feſſion, and private Prnafce, in che Place of 
the pritnitive Method of public Cenfure upon 
Offenders. When the re the Neck S-<- 


Confeſſion to the Prieſt was Rid af 5 . 


if the primitive Uſe of 7 bc Ceriſure was 
fired! the Means of ' outward "REM: 


a6ild fall below afl Ständatd, which a | 


had been uſed, in the Chriſtian Church. Ne- 
 vertheleſs, 85 tlie Compilers of the firſt re- 
formed foreſaw this Inconvemence, 
they pid Proviſion of an adequate Re- 
40 for it, to the complete Eſtablimment of 
_ ine, which was prevented: By * 

s Beath. An iffeparable Loſs to the 
Proceſtinc Cauſe! For the Exiles - 
to eſtabliſh a Platform for themſelves, fell 'into 
different Sentiments about the Order of Cör- 
rection; One Part affociating Elders with' the 
Miniftet for his Aſſiſtance in the Exerciſe of 
Diſcipline; the Other veſting the Power” of 
Cenſure in the whole Body or Congregation: 
And their Diſapprobation of each others 
Scheme, as well as of the former Government 
by Biſhops, ran to ſuch ah Height, as 


to the Preſbyterian and Independent 


Plans, Which ſtill exift 5 and demonſtrate the 
Danger of departing from primitive Practice, 


event in Matters that are not he Fundamehtais 


of Religion; ſince the Foundation of theſe fa- 


tal Diſſenſtons amongſt Proteſtants, was laid in 


che Difficulty of reſuming the Exerciſe of pri- 
mitive e after it had been long cor- 


rupted by many papal Devices and hingvations, 


Pit In the fac tie is 7 ö 55 


large Steps towards te-eſt 
the Lans of Hey 17 Righth, and 


; 
* 
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the Sixth, againſt the Pgpe*s Supremacy, . were 

repealed ; at once; and leſt that ſhould 5 to 

countenance the Diſbrders complained of, pre- 

vious to the Separation from Rome, a Zeal was 
Concil V. 4. pretended far removing many Abuſes, (ſuch as 
. 96.97. 122. Excommunication for trivial Matters, Neglects 
158. aud 25 of Duty by the Clergy, Simony and other enor- 
168. © * mous Crimes, Non-reſidence in Biſhops, the 
Want of Schools, and of due Attention to Li- 

terature, and the Education of Youth, the 

Exorbitance of Ordinaries, clandeſtine Mar- 


rages, 255 ) equal to what had e in the 


B e c Re-ſettlement of the Poli ity of the 
Church, 1 Religion r aye to be 
; rrors that tely cre 
e . ; and, for. Forms fake, a Conyocatic 
was to be called to effect this great Deſi ign, tho 
the chief Hopes of Succeſs were laid in a Re- 
Auction of the Clergy to a Dependence on 
Rome, by reducing Jour to a State of Celibacy ; 
and, in the Extirpation of Hereſy, not by {y- 
nodical Conviction, or by Argument, but by the 
Puniſhment of Heretics ; in a ſpeedier Courſe. 
However, the Convocation was opened on 
the fixteerith of ae 1553; by a Sermon 
from Harpsfield, who gave therein a Specimen 
of the Connexion between a Spirit of Flattery 
Strype'sMem. and Detraction; for he beſpattered his Brethren 
V.3- with many raſcally Imputations, and embroider- 
Ro ed another Perſon in the Synod with moſt ful- 
ö (har Coop lements : After this the lower Houſe 
r told by Maſton the Prolocutor, 
G oP, were to take this Opportunity to en- 
quire't as the State of 1 and make pro- 
Fox's Acts and Per Lams about it; and then he delivered two 


Mon. v. 3. Propolitions, concerning the Change of the 
k. 19. ay: 29. e . Wine into wh real my 
ä an 


218 
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and Blood of brit. beg Ds tt ORE 
n chat U of, upor 
en came, in entering upon 
an Examination of the Propaſitions, the Ne ; 
cutor called upon the Houſe to. ſubſcribe them 
undiſcofied: — the Servility of the Members 


was become ſo abje&, that moſt, of them ſub- Fox eee 
ſcribed 3 and without further Delibe- Mon. v 
ration. But when Archdeacon Philpot. was to 29 | 


called upon, he ſaid, <* It was againſt Reaſon, 
< and Order of Learning, for Men to be called 
i on to ſubſcribe, before the Matter was full 
« diſcuſſed : That he was aſtoniſhed to. ſee 
« Men of Years and Abilities confederating 
eto ſupport: corrupt Uſages; but that, . ſince 
there were many learned Men in the Nation 
<« of a different Perſuaſion, he moved, that 
they might be permitted to ſpeak their Sen- 
5 timents upon a Subject of ſo great Concern- 
ment, before any Thing was ultimately de- 
< fined about it.“ 

_ This being preſſed with much Spirit, the . 4 
33 Weſton, Who was a low, dull F ellow, 
either not being fully inſtructed upon this un- 
foreſeen: 8 or apprehenſive of the diſ- 
advantagious Compariſon that would be made, 
between the Candor uſed in ſettling King Ed- 
ward's Articles by the Synod of London in the 
preceding Vear, and the laying an abſolute Re- 
ſtraint by this Synod, on the Liberty of Debate, 
complied. to have a Day aſſigned for taking 
theſe: Points under Conſideration; but, when 
that was come, Philpot. had fearce begun his 
Obſervations, before ¶,eſton injoined him Silence 3 
and when he reſumed his Diſcaurſe, he was 
again and again interrupted: . Sharten your 
Argument, or hold your Peace, or Pl com- 
& i you to Priſon,” ſays = unſchalar-like 
L 4 inſa⸗ 


A welt ght wel, the Manner ir, that 


when the Refpondent perc eiweth he is like to 
— — thee he -cinmer | 


& anſwer, then he doth what he can by Cavil- 
ñlation and Interruption to drive him from the 


Concil. v. 4. 
P. 88. 


* ſame. So that, it being found difficult to 
reſtrain all Freedom of Speech, 0 4 as tlie 
Convocation was to put on a Face of confult 
about Matters of Religion, the Queen was 5 
viſed to interpoſe, and accordingly diſſolved the 
Convocation after the ſixth Seffion, before they 
had come to any Concluſions. - 
There Munde upon the Acts of tlie Synod, 
this remarkable Entry, * god Magifter 7 
8 propter  Ipnoramtiam, . Arrogantiam, fd 
Han, ac Pertinacitatem, ad diſputundum non 
4 f ulterius admiſſus, niſi in Cauſis civilibus. 
That is, tho* the Prqlocutor made no fctuple 


o diveſt Philper, as an obſtinate Heretic, of 


the common Privilege of Humanity, namely, 
the Exerciſe of Reaſon, and Free- ſpeech for 
the Maintenance of Truth, and the Word of 
God; yet in civil Cauſes no Reſtraint was to 
be put upon him; probably for this Reaſon, 
teſt the Laity, on account of their Intereſt in 
Teſtamentary, Matrimonial, and Beneficiary 


Matters, as alſo i Lp the Rules of Practice for 


deciding Suits ndin g thereupon in ecclefiaſtical 
Courts, ſhould take Offence at being defeated 
5 their oe ay of apical: Redreſs in theſe 

articul 

The n thus finding! that vphiſh Cvrnip: | 
tions were not likely to gain Strength or Repu- 
tation in à free Synod, diſmiſſed the Clergy 
port the ** 2 December 1553) but the 


Refor- 


I 166 Ji 
Reformers making no Scrupie to lay before the 
World the diſorderly Bebavipur of che Prolo- 
cutor and others in the Courſe of their Diſpute | 
in 8yned (by Which the violent and 
Practices of che popiſh- 8 — 
the Scale the Candor of 
another Convocation was aſſembled in 155, to Concil. v. 4. 
hold a public Diſputation er rk r 94- 
his Fellow-Priſoners at Oxford. © 
- Here enthuſiaſtic Zeal, aggravat "R 
mne Infolence of Mr. Prolocutor's mags 
got the better of his Diſcretion, and broke out 
mto great Indecencies of Expreſſion againſt the 
Proteſtant Diſputants, into impertinent Diver: 
ſions and elamorous Interruptions, proper Pre. 
ludes to the more way Minna _ were —— 


In ort, ho charge Undue Confitintiite on 077 

Proteſtant, and aſſert the Freedom and R "OG 

larity of popiſh Councils, as the Catholic H. 0- 

rian hath, 7 6 e wide'a Dun ſuperior to the 

Force and Power of Evidence: For in all 

Hiſtory, there are no Incidents more clearly 3 

atteſted, than the various Tricks practiſed by , 

the Court of Nome on Councils; to anticipate, 

prevent, and elude juſt Applications; to eor- 

rupt the Fathers by Promiſes, or intimidate them 

by Threatenings; to over-bear Debates, and 

tn, of 3 FO 
eee 1: 

Before the Convocation met, the Quan fene 

an Order to Bifhop Bonner to proceed fumma: EE... 

riy and with all Celerity, pretermitting all jus | 

diciary Order and Form, to amove and deprive 

all Perſons from their Benefices; who, contrary 

to the State of their Order, had matried, or uſed 

Women as their Wives, or otherwiſe landerouſly 


fifordered or abuſed fhemſelves, Soon after 
ſeveral 


: 8! 17 "771 8 5 
ſeveral other Commiſſions were iſſued by the 


Concil. v. 4. Queen, for trying the Biſhops conſecrated in . 


p. 118. 119. 
141.152.173. 


King Edward's Reign, for repreſſing Hereſies, 
inquiring after: Perſons who abſented from Con- 
feſſion or their Pariſh Church, or the Authors 
of heretical Books, Letters, Rumors, or Tales, 


or the Bringers in, Utterers, Buyers, Sellers, 


Readers, Keepers, or Conveyers of any ſuch 


| Letter, Book, Tale or Rumor; all which Per- 


ſons were to be proceeded againſt ſummarily 
and de Plano, ac ſine ſtrepitu et figura judicis. 
Here are ſome Points, that cannot but 
command Attention; firſt, that after the Re- 
peal of the Acts againſt the Pope's Supremacy, 
the Queen's Commiſſion ſhould: be uſed for Cor- 
rection of ſpiritual Offences; and, ſecondly, 
Methods were that whilſt * other criminal Cauſes 


allowable in other Cauſes, but | were left to pafs thro? a Length 
ſubje& to Appeals, from of forenſic Diſcuſſion, a great Va- 


which an heretical Proſecu- © | . | 


that Account, 


were ſeldom tions, and Modes of artificial At- 


praftiſed in common .Pro- tack and Defence, ſo ſpeedy a 


i Peres l wore ble | Proceſs40 Sentence ſhould be uſed 


which furniſhing 


Appeal, would protract, ra- falſly ſo called; which the Church 
cher than expedite Juſtice. might be prompted to ſuppreſs, 


not only by the Principles of miſguided Con- 
ſcience and Juſtice, but by the Motives of 


Intereſt, and the Rivalry of a- gainful Re- 


Lindwood's- 
Provinc. 


K rom whatever Impulſe theſe expedite Pro- 
ſecutions were carried on, it is not to be doubt- 
ed but that they were put into this Courſe 
about 1408, as moſt effectual for accompliſhing 
one or other of theſe Purpoſes ; and conſequent- 
ly the Popiſh Hierarchy muſt at the ſame Time 


have been convinced, that the ordinary Method 
of proceeding againſt other Pelinqueneies, 75 


12851 
19 dilatory! and prolix, too precarious and liable 
to anfwer any other End, than 

he Increaſe. and Accumulation-of Fees'; ſince 
where they were in earneſt to-puniſh, they had 
no Averſion to Royal Interpoſition, nor to a 
ſpeedier Paſſage to Juſtice. Thirdly, Queen 
Mary and King Philip iſſued. thirteen ſeveral 9 FN 4- 
Proclamations, | Letters, Articles, Orders and . 02,109 * 
Commiſſions about Matters of Religion, each 119,1 28,130, 
of which. gave a. further Specimen of Popiſh 140, 147- 
Inſincerity. . 

For Gardiner had juſtified his Non-Confor- 
mity to the Orders and Injunctions of King 
Edward's Council, upon this Principle, That 
<< the eccleſiaſtical Adminittration was ſettled 
« by Act of Parliament in King Henry's Reign, 
3 e Injunctions by the Council about 
« Religion were againſt the Conſtitution.” \ Fox, » v. 2. P. 


But the Concluſion would not hold; fo the 7 Henry $0 
Injuntions of Emer VI. were warranted . v. 2. p. 112. 


Law. 8 
Henry VIII. had no ſooner 3 the Foun- 
dation of a legal Fabric, to fill the Place of the 
Pope's exorbitant Pile, than great Difficulties 
were diſcovered in the Execution of the Plan; 
therefore to enable him to carry it thro”, it was 


enacted, That the King's Proclamations about 31 Hen. 8. c. 


2 of Religion ſhould have full Autho- 3 Tem . 

— So that theſe Acts legitimated the 5 8 
rders 7 Council, during the 'N on- Age of 

Edvard VI. 

\ Yet, when, all the Acts ME the Pope's 


Supremacy were repealed, and conſequently, 1 & 2 of Phil. 


thoſe, which autor the Injunctions of the and Mary. 
Croyn in Matters of Religion, Gardiner and 
other good C atholics, made na Scruple to uſe 
the Proclamations of a Catholic Prince (which 


kes ere Adbitrary). to reſtore. Popery, 1 N 


2 
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he had derlined obeying them under a Prock 
ſtant Prince, wHilft they had the Sanction bf 
an Act of Parliament. © | 

However, Gardiner s Obſeivaritns tre" Uh 
Capriciouſnels of an incom bat Settlement of 
Religion, ought. never to {lip out of the Me- 
mory of thoſe, who are brig to the Conſti- 
tution, till the Deſign of ate gal Settlement of 
Ne ion 8 3 Is a What Steps were taken 
5 e following Reign, come weer to be re- 

ted. 

VI. Queen Elizabeth differed Noir ber Sifter 
Mary, not leſs th her Maxitns of Ectlefiaftical 
Polity, than in her Pririiples of Religion; but 
before this' Reign is entered upon, it may b. 
| 15 per to recapitulate briefly'w t has occutre: 

om 25 Henry VIII. vis. That there was no 
— een Order of Government in the Chutch, 
from that Time to the Death bf Ewart! VI. 

&* but an Interim only ; under whith the Synod 
«© was wont to interpoſe i its Advice upon Ectle- 
— ſiaſtical Matters of Moment, which were for 

* the moſt Part adminiſtred by extraordinary 
* Commilſions from the Crown, or according 
* to Orders of Council, Inſuncktons, Inſtruc- 

* tions, or Proclamations. That as to other 
* Cauſes of leſs Conſequence, which were left 
* to inferior Coutts, they Were proceeded upon 
* according to the 1. Courfe'of Law, fo 
fa as that was not altered (a8 n tiany Re- 
* 8 it was) by Statutes, of Traptication 
125 Statütes, and Edits of the Crown. 
„ e the former Cömmpections between tlie 
« Archbiors and Sultrag nn Sr being thus 
put into Saſpence, © x po Complaints 
" were heard of the Protpdty of Se br of the 
yo ee of te eftaty Coppizance, 


or Vexation fron Appeals, but yer LY — 
6 Pp 
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eipline of che Church, undder an; Adminiſtr: 
6c 5 0 almoſt NT was found to have wal 
ce ltle Influence. upon the Lives and Con- 
ſciences of Men. That in the mean Time 
« La en of Lou was preparing, and at laſt, 
„ FOMP mplkated, wherein due Soſemnity was 
eſeryed intheuſe of Excommunication, Ab- 
Aue and other Cenſures, and a more ex- 
judiciary Form of Practice preſcribed. 
for Courts, unneceſſary Interruption by Ap- 
3 5 reſtrained, uſeful Regulations appoint- 
6c 40 e be granted by the Arch- 
pops Courts; and for the further Eaſe of 
« the Subject, and M mende of Dioceſan 
« Juriſdiction, Teſtamentary Cognizance was 
„nie to the Ordinary, 1 that 
the Eftabliſhmens of this Syſtem was prevent - ; 
« ed. by the King's Death. Laſtix, chat Queen - 
„Mary een, Statutes, by which this 
Method of nt was introduced, yet 
„ retained the Exerciſe of Royal Supremacy in 
G, Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, by ſpecial Commiliqua, - 
« Injunctions and Prc 
Soon after Queen Elizabeth's Acceſſion, the. | 
Pope's Supremacy. was, again, aboliſhed ; and 
by the Revival of 2 5 Henry VIII. the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Conſtitution again reſtored to the Interim, 
in which Henm VII, had placed it, at the Con- 
clafion of a. buſy Seſſion of Parliament, till he G 
had more leiſure to review. and reform it ; and J 
as the Queen's Supremacy was: then underſtood. 
to ng; more in itſelt, than the Fxecution. \ 
of, Juſtice, in Eocleſiaſtical Cauſes, by the proper 
Officers: of the Ordinary Courts, ſubject. ta the 
158 ans Controll of the Crown; the Bi- 
ther Prelates reſumed, the "Expreie Hate Analyſ. 
18 not by. Delegation, from, but p. 30. 
- * ae 


{ 
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Alte their Offices primarily and originally in 
their own Right. 

The Church was now in Appearance more at 
Liberty to exerciſe it's ſpiritual Functions, than 
it had been in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI.; during which it ſeemed to be 

into the civil Government: 2 © 
leſs, this Appearance of an Advantage w 
much abated, by a Senſe of the be. 
neſs of the Canon Law, the Inability of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Courts for Diſpatch, and the ſubſiſting 
Competitions between the higher and lower Ju- 
riſdictions, which ſeverally remained in the ſame 
undecided Situation, as furniſhed Matter of 
Complaint from the twelfth Century. When 
therefore the Canon Law was thus brought | 
again into fuller Practice, though only as a pro- 
viſional Plan of Diſcipline, yet no ſooner were 
Things found in the Courſe that had been uſed 
befote the Separation from Rome, and the Ca- 


nons executed as heretofore, than the old Com- 


Plaints againſt the Government of the Church 
were renewed, and hearkened to with greater 
Attention, as they were countenanced by the 


Exiles, who on their Return were in great 


Eſteem, on account of their Viety, . 


and Sincerity. 


"Parker, Grindal, Whingifty-and/Banereft were 


very attentive to all ſuch Motions, and fre- 


quently called upon the Biſhops and Clergy, and 
lower Houſe of Convocation for Information about 
the State of the Church; in Conſequence of 
which, Orders were occaſionally iſſued from 
the Synod to the Ordinaties thro ihs Province. | 
touching the Executiom of the Laws in being 
And tho! inferior Cuts had no Ability to do 


much yet the Eyegund Countenance of the 
9 . 


very 
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very precarious in its Event; becauſe ſo long as 

the former Interferings between Courts ſub by | 
and their Rules of Practice continue uncorrected, 
their Activity might render them the more Of- 
fenſrve, as no Diſcipline is leſs: D 
than an oppreſſive Adminiſtration. 

To prevent the Neceſſity of repeating the Fe 
Occurrences, which come over again and again 
thro” the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King 
James, and Charles the Firſt, it may be proper 
to lay theſe three Reigns together, ſo far as tlie 
ſame Meaſures were obſerved therein, or the 
like Complaints made We wu Government 
of the Church. | 

To the Parliaments as wall as Synods — 
theſe Princes, frequent Applications were made 
about Diſcipline, Reformation, and a regular and 
learned Clergy; but the Points more particular- Sir Simon 
ly preſſed, were, againſt the Abuſe of Excom- ha 1 Jour. 
munication, for twelve- penny Matters, and by la — 
Lay Officers; againſt the Longſomeneis of Suits Grindal's,and 
in eocleſiaſtical Courts; againſt Appeals from Whitgitt's 
interlocutory Decrees in Cauſes of Correction; 1 
againſt. Non-reſidence of Biſhops, and their Fuller's ch. 
Commendams; againſt great Diſturbance in Hiſt. London 
every Dioceſe about Bona notabilia, and the Pre- den in 
rogative Court of Canterbury; againſt metropo- Tt v. 4. 
litical Viſitations, and for Licences of Marriage Art. g, 13, 20, 
to be more ſparingly granted. But the Authors 23, 24, 28. 
of the Admonition to Parliament, and eſpecially .. $ 
Cartwright,” diſtinguiſhed the Court of Faculties 
as the moſt exceptionable ; probably on account 


of its Parentage, ſince they were extreme | 
every Thing, — 
from whence his Cour was planned. 1 


VII. Pope Jobn the Tyenty- ſecond aac 
ed-a- 2 —— for pres Taxa Cancel - 


larizapudDu- 
paring the Forms and ſeteing the Price __ — 


ties, „ ³ĩð⁊9 — 
A Tahle of Fees ws nay. wy — ypc 
1 — sen nche D. of 


—_ rf 
but alſo Truth and Morality for F i 

L Enfant. v. z. ö at a Market Price: And the Cound 

p. 189. of Cunſtance entered with Zeal upon a Refor- 
mation of is about 1416 but che Fathers re- 
Feived : Whilſt they were labouring 


that Scheme, that Martin the Fifth,-their Pope 
_- had 1 with a Rein- 
Srcement of the a — reautle 


Chanecry.- - #2 
e rr 
5 0 t Les the Tanch. againſt the Schedule of -Fees 
dduacted by his Preachers off 3 and 
V 1623, the Princes of Germany-ſant a Remon- 
finance to Pope Adrian, De Ræulis Cancellariæ 

ow papalis: For Pius the Second, or Las the Tenth, 
not content with wg bad: raiſed 

Brown's Nef the Price of theſe Commodities. 

ci! v. r. p. But Complaints n 
24. 5-6, 7 Fox: it: was known at Name, that the State f 
Taxa Cancel Religion, as well as the Adminiſtration of ec- 
apud . Du- eloſiaſtical Jumiſdiction, ſteocꝭ in need of adifpen- 
[OS 1664. ing Power: The:Pope. was: therefore. not to 
40: abate. the Perquiſites of an 
| — ws whicho:the World vn indebted for 


5 1591+ 3230 itt ib gan cored: Sire 
3 ba 
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e occafion for frequent Ap licatio 
qr, Chancery. 185 
hHeſides there were numerous Suits fo Abſo- 
lutions from enormous Offences, from volun- 

tary Vows, involuntary Oaths, and other diſtaſt- 
ful Contracts.” 

Church- men likewiſe incurred great Variet 
of Irregularities on account of Defects in nnd 
Members, and thro* Inadvertences as well as 
Hand, that could not be ſet right by any other 

my, 

Here too Plurality of Benefices was allowed 
as ſome Relief for the Impoveriſhment of Vi- 
carages by Impropriation : And tho? the Im- 

atience of Biſhops for Commendams and 

ranſlations cannot be fuppoſed' to equal the 
_ Cries of the poor Clergy for Bread, yet the Ear 
of the Roman Chancery was not leſs open to 
Petitions for Superfluities, than for real Wants. 

As ſoon therefore as a Determination was taken 
by Hemy VIII. to ſeparate from Rome, it was 

judged expedient to provide for this Gap, which 
the Separation from Rome would cauſe in the 
eccleſ altical Conſtitution. 

At the fame Inſtant alſo another Emerijence 
added to the former Conſiderations of the Ex- 
pedience of a diſpenſing Power. | 
Henry the Eighth married Ann Boleyn on the 
fourteenth of November 1532, and. ſhe proved 
with Child before Sentence was given for the 
Nullity of the Marriage with Queen Catharine, 


s to. the 


or any determinate Anſwer could be got from " - 


Rome about it. Thereupon in the February fol- 
lowing,” was paſſed the Act for veſting in the 
upper Houſe of Convocation, the final Peter- 
mination of all Cauſes matrimonial, Sc. then 
pending, or hereafter to ariſe, which might any 


Ways concern the King or his Heirs or Succeſ- 
M ſors: 


Fa mm Fr En CO" EPP COS 
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ſors: And  Maxeover. in the next Seſſions, the 
Act for empowering the Archbiſhop to grant to 
the King and all his Subjects, all Faculties, Diſ- 
penſations, Compoſitions, ' Delegacies, Re- 
ſeripts, Licences, Grants, or any other Inſtru- 
ments or Writings heretofore paſſed at Rome, 
in all Matters accuſtomed, and not repugnant 


to the Word of God, in as full and ample 


Manner, as if they had been obtained of che 
See of Rome. 
But the ſixth and = Sections of the laft Ach 
n refer to the Tax of the Raman Chan- 
; the ſixth directing the Manner of iſſuing 
18 All Faculties, the Tax for the Ex 0 of 
& which at Rome, extended to four Pounds: 
And the tenth ſets forth, * That greater Sums 
4 have lately been demanded for theſe Inſtru- 
(0 ments at ame, than be limited to be paid 
de for the ſame in the old Tax; wherefore it 
is enacted, ** That two Books be drawn, in 


| 0 which ſhall be contained the Taxes of all 


Strype, p. 298. 


* cuſtomable Faculties, Sc. wont to be ſped 
te at Rome. This ſeems to refer to the In- 


; 


creaſe of Fees by Pius or Leo, beyond the firſt 


Settlement: of John the Twenty-ſecond. . Such 


was the Origin of the Court of F aculties, at 


which Cartwright was ſo much ſcandalized. 
And Archbiſhop Pater, ſway*d either by a 
Senſe of the wrong Conſtitution of this Court, 
or by the Sentiments of the Fathers of Con- 
tance, or by the Authority of the Proviſion in 
the Reformatio Legum about ſeveral Faculties 
here grantable, or by the Inyectives caſt upon 
it en the Preſs and the Pul pit, reſolved upon 


| obtaining a Diſſolution of it. 


VIII. But whatever Share N and 
F action, and perſonal Animoſities might have 
in n the Nagra about e after the Non- 

Je? N 5 . | = 270 | Con- 
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Conformiſts began to [I the Diſpleaſure of the 
Government ſharpening . againſt their Diſobe- 
dience in 1565 ; yet, from what has been faid;. 
it is evident, that the firſt Complaints upon this 
Head had a deeper Root, and appeared in the 
World not only before the Diſa reement amongſt 
Proteſtants, as to Habits, or the ſabbatarian and 
quinquarticular Controverſy, but before the firſt 
Separation from Rome: 

Moreover, Beza, Gualter, and other foreign 
Divines, detached from our domeſtic Feuds, 
and correſponding with Conformiſts here, re- 
commended to our Church 2 Review of its 
Diſcipline. But the Diviſions amongſt Pro- 
teſtants which daily grew wider, increaſed the 
- Difficulty of this neceſſary Work. The Re- 

formatio Legum was now diſreliſhed by n many, 
as too imperfect a Syſtem of Government for a 
Church reformed, That excellent Plan had 


been drawn with a View to retrench popiſh In- 


novations, reſtore the ancient Model of Go- 
vernment, and accommodate the Diſcipline of 
the Church, as near as could be to the Order of 


the State, ut Eccleſia Reipublice accommodetur.““ preface of ths. 
For this Purpoſe, Dioceſan Epiſcopacy was re- Reform. Le- 
inſtated in moſt of its primitive Rights, as here- Zum. 


tofore exerciſed in due Subordination to the civil 
Magiſtrate, and ſecured from the Intruſion of 


Voluntiers in Diſcipline : And with theſe Rights Ibid. p. 15. 


the claſſical or preſbyterian Platform, then in 
Requeſt, was, not to be reconciled. So. that, 
tho” the Parliament ſhewed a Diſpoſition to re- 
move Abuſes in the Church, yet the Steps pro- 
poſed to be taken, were difagreeable” to the 
State of the Nation, and the Nature of our 
Conſtitution, in the Judgment of the Princes | 
on: ee the Tae a 
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ian what Ground their Judgm ne m 

proceed, ſhall be conſidered, igh, 

- [-Fuſt, the Platform was too rigorous and a 
ſevere. The Nation had long diſengaged it- 
ſelf from authoritative Reſtraints. in Religion; 
and if Men were with Difficulty brought to 
bear the tendereſt Obſervations upon their Lives, 
or any Approach towards paſtoral Correption 
or Admonition, even in private, and conveyed 
in a friendly Dreſs, it was not likely they would 
ſubmit to the ſeverer Impoſitions af the preſ- 
byterian Form of Diſcipline. Mixt and popu- 
lar Judicatories have always carried their Au- 
thority high; their Numbers are a Defence for 
the Rigor of their Conduct: But when to this 
was added, not only a firm Belief of the Jure- 
divino-Right of Elderſhip, and of the divine 
Inſtitution of - preſbyterian Ordination and Go- 
vernment, but a Perſuaſion of the 

* Quippe diftantes, nen .* Expedience. of applying exter- 
in hoc tantum ordinatas a a nal Coercion to inforce religious 


Deo Civitates ac Magiſtra- 
tus, ut a Corporibus- 2 Poſ- Impoſitions; ; it would not be un- 


ſeflionibus Injuriz abeſſent, natural for a Conſtitution founded 
ſed ut, quo more ipſe jul- upon ſuch Princi 5551 to demand 


ſiſſet, 20 in commune cole- 
retur, &c. Sti 12 Belgie. 


TT” 


larger Meaſures of Duty and Com- 
Pliance to their Whg os, as well 
in reſpect to private Demeanour, 
as to the public Eſtabliſhment of the Worſhip. 
of Almighty God, than the World Was al: 

Lark in that Age to pay. _ 
This Apprehenſion might be bundle bod 
Brandt.&Gro- the ſevere. Exaction of Uniformity, wherever 


tnHiſt.Belgic. the Geneva Diſci 75 prevailed, or on the grow- 


Pp #1257-19- ing-Demands of further Indulgence to that Per- 


and 


_ — of fuafion wherever it was tolerated ;- and became 
Scotland, afterwards verifed here, when the Parliament 
Neal. gave into the preſbyterian Scheme; for no 
| * Was: that 2 than the Preſby- 

tery 
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y began to aſſert the Expedience of Unifor- 
_— the Unlawfulneſs 2 Se n and 
Sects, and at length refuſed to their Confede- Neal's Hit. 
rates, the Independents, not only 4 Compre- of Purit. 
henfion, but alſo a Toleration of Liberty of 
Conſcience. + | 

Neither was their Rigour leſs diſcernable 0 
executing than in making Laws; as might ap- 
pear by a Comp ariſon of the Meaſures of the 
epiſcopal Clay towards. Henry the Eighth in 
his three Divorces, from Catharine, Ann Boleyn, 
and Ann of Che, with the Difficulties thrown: 
by the Claſſical in the Way of the n 10 


Met. een of Scotland. 

The qutiful Aſſiſtance which the former gave, | 
to difincumber King - Henry, need not be cir- 
cumftantially detailed here : But the Proceſs in 
Queen' Mary's Marriage, being not ſo public, 
may deſerve to be related. i 

Earl Bothwell having prevailed upon the No- 
bility of Scotland to ſign an Inſtrument, import- 
ing their Approbation of the Queen's taking 
him for her Huſband, the Queen ſoon after ſent 
an Order by the Juſtice Clerk to Mr. Jobn Craig, 
the Miniſter, to publiſh the Banns of Marriage. 

Upon which Mr. Craig anſwered, he could aſk 

ho Banns, eſpecially fuch as theſe were, with-- 

out the Kriowledge and Conſent of the Church: 

And the Matter being mentioned iti the Seſſion 

of the Church, after much Reaſoning with 
the Juſtice Curt, it was concluded, that the 

three next preaching Days, the Queen' s Mind 

ſhould be intimated to the Pedple. The Mini- 

ſter declared, that in obeying their Deſire, it 

ſhould be lawful to him to open his own Mind 

as touching the faid Marriage: And when he 
proceeded to publiſh them on the next preaching 
Days he ſhew'd that he was injdined to do it, 
| M 3 dut 
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| at that he "held" the Matriage between the 
geen and Ber baue to be unlawful,” whereof 


FT: he would” give Reaſons, or ceaſe to pfoclaim 
| 5 Banns. For this he was called before the 
u 


een's Council, where Bothwell expoſtulating 
with him, he anſwered, *<© Firſt, That the 
Church, in the laſt Aſſembly, had inhibited 
«the Marriage of Perſons divorced for Adult 
ce te tery 3 and then inſiſted, that the Divorce 
cc Been Bothwell and his Wife, had been 
« obtained by Colluſion; and laſtly, that he 
% had committed Raviſhment upon the Queen, 
and was ſuſpected of having murdere her 
&* former Husband; and then 7 adviſed 
<« him to defiſt from this Marriage, as he would 
«* eſchew the Wrath and Indignation of God.“ 
And upon the Sunday following, he publickly 
declared what he had ſpoken to, the Council 

As to the ſecond Point, the preſbyterian 


Scheme was found to terminate, not in a meer 


Correction of Abuſes in the ecclefiaſtical Ad- 
miniſtration, but with them to introduce Altera- 


tions, that might affect the ancient Balance of 
the civil Conſtitution. 


For many Franchiſes and Juriſttions Bis 
annexed to Prelacy, which have conſid era 


Weight in the Scale of Government, it might 


be foteſeen, that by ſpreading, acrording to 
theſe Schemes, into many Hands, Parcels of 


the Remnants of epiſcopal Power, already much 
impaired by metropolitical Defalcations of Dio- 
ceſan Juriſdiction, and by the Diſſipation of 


Church Lands and Revenues, Diocefan Epiſ- 
copacy would become more impotent, and dhe 8 


Form of Church- Government more opular, 
than at any time the Nation had Fxx E's 
The Biſhops had originally their N in Par- 


nce of. 


lament as eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrates. More- 


Over 
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over. in their Power over the Clergy conſiſted 
their Weight and Influence. So that a Com- 
munication of their Juriſdiction, already tog 
much curtailed, to Lay-Elders, [or even the 
making the Clergy dependent on the J uſtice of 
a Quarter Seſſions for their daily Bread,] might 
affect the whole Poiſe of our ancient Conf titution, 
as it would not only create a new Order of Ma- 

with untried Powers, whoſe Influence 
in many Reſpects, eſpecially upon elective Par 
haments, could not be aſcertained, but alle 
leſſen the original Pretence of Prelates to their 
ancient Seats in Parliament. 

Even Grotius, who recommends the Ute of 
iay-Preſthyiers for ſome Purpoſes, ' ſubjects 
their - Appointment to five ſeyeral. Cautions ; 
23 which are the two following. 1. Ne 

id Munus: offrmetur. divini eſſe Præcepti. 

«< 2. Ne quid illis tribuatur, quod ad Claves 
« « Evangelicas pertineat, &c. 

Thirdly, Theſe Principles were faſ —__ 
be repugnant to the legal Supremacy. of the 
Crown: And this Suſpicion . was, confirmed, 
not only by Inferences from the Writings of the f 
Puritans, but by their affected Diſregard of all n s An- 
Edicts and Orders of the civil Magiſtrate about nals. 
the Concerns of Religion, olpecially 3 in Scotland Spotſuood. 
and the Netherlands. . Grotius's' Evidence is ſo Brent. 
conciſe, that it may be given at large, withour 
Danger of Tediouſneſs. Saith he, — . Mulfi De Imperio 
* enim ſemel bac Opinione imbuti, divini Juris ſum. Pot.c.11. 
Cy eſſe iſtud Regimen, co deveniunt, ut Jummarim. 

e poteftatum nullas aut exiguas' eſſe credant in 
% Ecelgſia Partes, &c. | 
And it is not improbable, but that the ö 
= of Demands in France, under the Colour 
of Toleration for Religion, had heighrened 


the Attention of our Princes to Steps of that 
| M 4 Kirid. 


De Imperio 
ſum. Pot. c. 1 1. 


e 
, 


— 
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Kind- The Hugonots began witli an humble 
Petition to be tolerated in the private Exerciſe 
of Religion, after their own Way. This being 
obtamed, ſoon after they demanded the Uſe of 


Churches, for the public Worſhip-of Almighty 


God. When that was complied with, preſent- 
ly it became reaſonable; they ſhould have. 


Schools, to Educate ther Childreh in-the Fear 


of the Lord: Tt was granted. Then it was dif- 
covered, that the Excluſion of Men of their 
Perſuaſion from all public Offices and Trafts, 
was a fort of Puniſhment of them for Conſcience 


Sake, and therefore they ought to be reſtored to 


the common Right of Subjects, viz. a Capacity 
for civil Offces: It was not to be denied. 
Thereupon it was obſerved that a Capacity for 
Offices was a meer Deluſion, unleſs the Govern- 
ment would actually imploy the Men, whom 
they allowed to be capable of ſerving the Com- 
monwealth ; and ſo it was but equitable that 
a ſtipulated number of the Non-Catholics ſhould 
be taken upon the Bench of Juſtice, and inte 
the other Apartments of the Government. Af. 
tet they inſiſted on a Reform of Grievances in- 


the Civil Adminiſtration; and then ſeveral 


walled Towns, Caſtles, and Fortreſſes to be 
put into their Hands for the Security of their 
Religion; and the Sum total of a Foleration to 
theſe Men, of Conſciences truly ſerupulous, 


amounted to a Partition of 858 26 with the 


grand Monarch. 
Therefore, though chere were many Things 
in our Eccleſiaſtical Adminiſtration, notoriouſly 


needing to be redreſſed, yet the popular Reme- 


dies, which theſe Princes apprehended to be 


fought in Parliament, did not ſig: _=_ ens of 


MES une bent eit. = 


- 4 
3 
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The Union and, Coherence between thedeve, 


* Parts of Government, made it a doubtful 


Experiment, whether the political Machine ould 
continue to perform its former Functions, if, 
inſtead of regulating ſome of the Motions that 
vere grown excentric, any of the main Springs 


ſhould be broke or Aülabled; and to innovate 


upon a Conſtitution, under Colour of rectifying 
particular Abuſes, might be a dangerous Enter: 
priſe; eſpecially as many Gentlemen were fi ſuſ- 
pected of entertaining theſe Motions for Refor- 


mation, out of dear Delight in an Opportunity 


of correcting the Petulance and Pedantry 1 im- 
puted. to Eccieſiaſtics of that Age. 
IX. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that 


this Way of Reaſoning has often been uſed to 


cover and perpetuate Grievances, inſtead of re- 
moving them; and, in this Caſe, if the Princes 
who diſapproved one Method of Purſuit, had 
not at the ſame Time pointed out Relief in ano; 
ther Courſe, there would have been ſome Co- 
lour for applying that, Obſervation on this Oc- 
=" Tiny Sk 

But that was not e for in the 2 
State of the Conſtitution, a ſtanding Remedy 
was at Hand, and Complaints to Parliament, 
about particular Grievances in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Church, were as unneceſſary, as it 
would now be for a Creditor to petition the Par- 
lament, inſtead of the Court of Chancery, 
againſt an Executor's concealing his Teſtator 's 
Eſtate; Miete 

For, in i of the. Defectiveneſz 
of the ordinary Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, the 
Crown was veſted with, an Extraordinary Au- 
thority to appoint Viſitors and Commiſſioners, 
to uſe all Manner of ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical 


Juriſdiction, 8 and ps and 
te 


1 Eliz. c. 1. 


's An- 


nals and Life 
of Parker and 


Whitgift. 


Coke's fourth 
Inſtit. p. 326. 
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to eotret, amend, and reform ken, E. 
enn Sc. whatſoever. 

Whilſt this Commiſion was on Foot, thank 
was no want of Power to relieve, in . e 
ſiaſtical Emergence. 

To illuſtrate this by Inſtances; firſt, Con- 
ſiſtories were liable to Interruption by frivolous 
Appeals; but againſt the n Amanat 
there lay no Appeal. 

- Secondly, The Expence of Time and: No. 
ney, and Loſs of Buſineſs, in attending the 
Prerogative Court from remote Parts of the 
Province, about Wills and Adminiſtrations, 
and Bona notabilia, or the Court of Arches on 
Appeals, was an Occaſion of Complaint; yet 
whilſt there were royal Viſitors or Commiſſioners 
in every Dioceſe, this Travel and Expence 

ight be prevented by Reſort to them. 

_ Thirdly, The Rules of Practice in the ordi- 
nary Courts, rendered all their Proceedings Cila- 
tory, expenſive, and precarious. But the 505 
Commiſſion was ſpeedy and expeditious; 

of the Ends of its Erection, as Lord Cote = 
ſerves, being this, that the Reſtitution of Reli- 
gion required a more ſummary : Proceeding, 
than was allowed by the OOTY 900 PEG 
Courſe of Law. 

Fourthly, The High-Commiſſion uſed to 
iſſue Injunctions and Orders in Matters, to 
which the Wandung Proviſions of * * not 
extend. 

In ſhort, the High-Commiltion: Was a kind 
of Eccleſiaſtical Court of Chancery; with this 
Difference, that as the Canon Law was more 
abundantly deſectwe than the Common Law, 


ſo the former was veſted wick more e 


| Powers than the latter has * 


= heſe 


„ * 
Abele Obſervations are not meant to beſfow 


Commendations upon à Court, again ſt HCN 
the Nation has given their Verdict; but only 


to affign the Reaſon why little was done by Acts b 


of Parliament, or the Canons of 17 , 1 1597, > v ind 
and 1603, towards removing many of the 4 
Grievances, that preceded the Separation from 

Rome. The Power for this Purpoſe Was yo 


Tempore in another Hand, that is, the Crown'1 Eliz. 
was veſted with an extraordinary Juriſdidtion to abel h 


provide for the occaftenal Exiohves of Religi-"_ or — 1 
on; and Queen EHuaberb, by Uiſeretionary In-. - J 
junctions, Articles, Orders of Council, Inſtruc- 9; e 


tions, and Commiſſions, ſupplied the Want 
of legal Froviions — the Goverment of the 
Church. HOLT EF: | 
Ho far an Freren of che Supremacy in 
that Way is warranted by primitive Practice, 
hath already been mewn; that need farcher 
be added is, that if a Reſtraint” had been pur 
on Religious Inquiries, and the Synod not been. 
itted to meet and conſult with Freedom it 
nat Queen's Reign, fuch a Suſpenſe would 
have been the leaſt exceptionable, at a Seafon 
when the Heats and Diviſions about Rituals 
ran fo high, as to make it incxpettient fo the 
Government to allow a Toleraton to Non- 
Conformiſts. #343 W925 hh 27 996. 
But fo remote was AN Reſtrant em the 
Maxittis of this Reign, that the Synod was fa 
youred with frequent Doe ip dy een 
ro treat, debate, and conclude r as 1 
made no Scruple to addrefs 0 
proper Occafions, fo her Majeſty was pleafe 
receive their Addreffes g 80 Points, Concil. v. 4. 
that were not thought agreeable te to the Taſte P- 179, 293, 
of the Court.” T9 7 and 308. 
And 


— — ante + ra = — = _— - l = 
— —— — — — — — — + - 
* 

o 
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4 And th regular Plan of 'Diſcipline 
could be bong in Synod, till the Canon Law) 
was reformed, ( which the Heat of Faction 
made then unſeaſonable,) yet Matters of 
Concil. v. 4. Faith and Doctrine were fully conſidered, de- 
5. 232·bated, and concluded upon; and Subſcription ; 
to the Articles agreed upon in Synod was after- 

13 Eliz. c. 10. wards enacted in Parliament; ſo that there is 
no part of the Catholic H iſtorian's Obſervations, 
As Maſon, » Corayer, and except his Revival of the Nag's- 
Brown have explained that Head * Fable, more groundleſs, 


Matter very icuouſly ; it 
8 » phy rip oY; than his Imputations of pl 


Eflay, to endeavour to add and uncanonical Proceedings in 
Light to their Demwnſtre- the Reformation within this Pe- 


tions. riod. 


Were the Catholics denied an Opportunity of 

free Conference ? No, they were in 15595 in- 

vited to one, as the Donatiſts, Pelagianis, c. 

lad been in primitive Times, but had the Pru- 
Concil. v. 4. dence to decline a free, regular, and orderly 
P- 191. Diſcuſſion of the Points in Difference, as know- 
ing that the Church of - Rome would not gain, 

nor the Church of England loſe Credit, by a fair 
Diſquiſition into each others Conſtitution. No, 

not by an Inquiry into the Diſſolution of Reli. 

gious Houſes, Sc. which is the moſt imbarraſ- 

{ing Charge upon the Reformation, and ought 

therefore to have a Place in this Effay. 

X. As the firſt Motives towards a Separation 

from Rome, are ** aſcribed to the Paſſions and 

„ Lewdneſs of Henry VIII. ſo the progreſſive 
Steps are imputed: to that Root of all Evil, 

<«. Avarice, — To a ſacrilegious Appetition of 

<< the Spoils of Monaſteries, and the - Eſtates 

of e en to oor Service 225 


od. 


— 


. 478˙J. 


This was the ſecret Motive, chat drew. in, 


e and continued to engage many to che Ner- 


„„ mation. 
"Inſtead. then of ſerutinirag che Secrets, of 


Hearts, which are known to God alone; ler 
the Inquiry be, How far the Diſſolution of Mo- 
naſteries by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and 

the Seizure of their Eſtates, as well as the Ex- ir 
change of the Lands of Biſhopricks, in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, may be juſtified 2; 5 


pale Inſtances amongſt Catholics. 
Firſt, as to the Diſſoſution. 


Ir is notorious, that when the Religious with Us 
drew their Obedience from ordinary Govern- 


ment, to which they were originally ſubject ; 
and evaded the Vows of Poverty, which were 


entred into by all Ranks and Profeſſions of 
Monks, the Peace. of the State, as well as Cre- 
dit, Revenues, and Diſcipline of the Church, 
felt great Inconveniences by their being let looſe 


from thoſe Obligations. 


So that, if their Support or r Suppreſſion 5 al 


to be decided by the Salus Populi, that ſupreme 


Maxim of Policy, which regulates all Claims to 


the Favour or Protection of the State, by their 


Subſerviency to public Welfare and Happineſs; 


if the Benefits to be expected from the voluntier 
Zeal and Piety of Monaſtics, influenced by a 


Deſire of increaſing the Revenues, or Power of 


their Order to preach whatever may captivate 
the Populace, without Regard to civil or eccle- 


ſiaſtical Magiſtrates, are weighed againſt the 


uniform Indeavours of a national Clergy, whoſe 


Conduct is aſcertained by the Rules and Stan- 


dard of Law; whoſe ſettled Maintenance ſets 
them above all Temptation tꝭ affect Popularity, 
or gratify their Audience by Detraction and Ca- 


laniny on 1 their Superiors ; it is not to be —_ 
e 


a 4 


L 
ed, but political Juſtice would pronounce ſor 
the Diſſolution of theſe excentric Societies, when 
ever they interfered with the Rights of legal 
Dammer, or the orderly Matjons of Co- 


Hoſpinian ae 
Monach. p. 
25 5, 6,7, 8, 9. 


Hoſpin. de 
propagat. ſe- 


ſuiticor. 


And, upon the Crifis into 8 che Nation 
was brought by the Separation, the Monaftic 
Intereſt, which gt ar, to Rome, fell under a 

very ſtrong Contraſt, not only with the Body 


of the Clergy; but with the Common-Weal; 


for the Powers of the ſeveral Orders were then 
ſo great, by the Weight of their Riches, Popu- 
larity, and factious Confederacies, that Henry 
VIII. ſeemed to be reduced to a Neceſſity either 
of ſuppreſſing the Religious, or of 3 con. 
trolled by their Party. 

But the Equity of e them, is not 
intended to be reſted wholly upon the Rules of 
Policy, which in ſome Caſes are very problema- 
tical; but ſhall be compared with reſembling 


Precederits; and Practices amongſt Catholics. . 


In 1413, Charles VI. of Xe when the 
Friars had worked upon the Superſtition of his 
People, and by various Frauds and Intrigues 
intercepted the. Maintenance of the e op 
Clergy ; J decreed, that the Religious 
turn to their Vows of Poverty, 34 then beſtow- 
ed great Panegyrics upon the Piety of their In- 


ſtitution, and turned them, at the Requeſt of 


the national Clergy, out of all their illegal Ac- 
24 into a more diſintereſted State, than 
riſn- Fri had che Ambition to 


About che Mea 15 50, the Jeſuits 1 a 
Petition to the Parliament of Paris, for. a To- 
leration; which being, after great 0 ppoſition, 


Ut in hoc Reg- referred to a Convention of wm whole E Gallen 


no toleraren- 
tur. p. 143. 


e Was e with. upon this expreſs 


onaition, 


2. 


4 ws J 
Condition, that they ſhould. ſubmit to che end ms p. 144+ 
nary. Eccleſiaſtical Government, and renqunce 
l gheir Bulls of Privileges inconſiſtent with 


11.0 

But no ſooner had they obtained a "Taleration 
upon that Stipulation, than they acquired new Ibid. p.107,8, 
Exemptions, from Rome, in reſpect to or dinary 9, 180, 247, 
Government and Tythes, grew rich, notwith- 7305, 148. 
ſtanding their Vow of Poverty, ſet up a Party 
in the Nation, formed the famous Guiſian League Ty Avila. 
(from which the Scorch Covenant was model- 
led, and fomented a civil War. 

For theſe Miſdemeanours the whole Order Ibid. p.153,4 
was baniſhed in 1594, all their Colleges diſſolv- 535. 
ed, and their Poſſeſſions moveable and im- 
moveable were confiſcatee. 

In 1607, the Jeſuites were expelled Pas * | 
State of Venice. The Senate of Venice finding 
their Taxes and public Duties very much im- 
paired by Reaſon of the immenſe Purchaſes of 
| F and Houſes by. the Jeſuits, which ceaſed 
to be tributary. to the public Service on coming 
to their Hands, decreed, that no more Land 
ſhould hereafter be amortiſed. 

Hereupon the Jeſuits ſolicited Pope Paul V. Ibid. p.292,3, 
to compel the Senate to a Revocation of this 4. 

Decree, under Pain of Interdict, which turned 
in the End upon themſelves, the Senate pro- 
ſcribing the Jeſuits for their Undutifulneſs. 

In 1618, the States of Bohemia, in Reſent- Ibid. p. 298. 
ment of the Diſorders introduced into the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical Government by the Jeſuits, 
dijſpoſſeſſed them of all the Colleges they enjoy- 
ed in Prague, and the other Cities and Towns 
in the Kingdom. a 

As for the Knights-Templars, it is ſalſcient 
barely to mention them; yet it may be proper > 
to Lat to ene M. Paris Account of them, Ibid. p. 67. 


long 


4... 
ng before their Suppreſſion in the Council of 
e; namely, That they had revolted 
ce. om their primitive Inſtitution, withdrawn 
due Obedience and Tythes from the Church 
of God, and become troubleſome to all the 
World.. 
Theſe Inſtances may ſuffice to prove the 
neral Senſe of the Latin Church as to the . 
conveniences of a privileged Religion, and the 
Reſolution of particular States to ſuppreſs ſuch 
Orders as interrupted their civil or eccleſiaſtical 
Government. There was therefore nothing 
ling lar in the Meaſures of Henry VIII. and 
Cotton's Re- Edward VI. for the Commons had complained 
| cords. in n 0 Reign of Edward III. That the Church | 
* 55 more from the Monks, than by all 
0 * Jews in the World ;** yet they, relying 
pal Immunities, liſted in their diſorder- 
e ſo that the Severity of their Pu- 
e che End, will admit of this Apology, 
That Diſſolution 4 Means of Corre- 
« ction upon thoſe, who refuſe to ſubmit to 
«the Juſtice and Diſcipline of their national 
. 
As to the Seizure of the Lands, Ec. that 
Point is not to be abſtractly conſidered, but on- 
ly how far the Diverſion of the Eſtates of Reli- 
gious Houſes to other Purpoſes; by Henry VIII. 
may be juſtified by the Sentiments of his own 
Times. 
And it is certain that Atithops were from 
Canon. Apoſt. the beginning allowed in ſome Caſes. For 
Alc. oa. the Church having not for ſome Centuries a 
c. 33. Subſiſtence in ſtated annual Rents, or in predi- 
Conc. Agath. al Poſſeſſion and Tythes, it was found neceſſa- 
xk to leave in the Clergy a Power of alienating 
Concil.Car-4- their Goods; that, upon failure of voluntary 


Concil. Carth. * 
5. C 4. Alms and Oblations, Which were in all Ages 
ik precarious, 


t 1 


precarious, they might provide for their Wants 
and Neceſſities, by Sale of the Urenſils, Plate, 


Ge. 

"When ſuch Exigences cortipelled the Biſhops 
t6 take this extraordinary Courſe for their own 
and their Clergy's Support, the ſame Canons 
required, that the Sale or Exchange of the Po- 

oo of the Church to be made by the Biſhop, 

| XR by his Clergy, and in ſome 

Cle by the Metropolitan, without which it 
ſhall be void. 

Thus a legal Courſe was preſcribed for paſ- 
ing Alienatiotis in Form. But as the beſt Con- 
ſtirutions have been deſtroyed, by Mens turn- 

uitable Condeſcenſions to Neceſſities, into 
Precedenits for Deviations from legal Settle- 
ments, when no reſembling Neceſſity ſubſiſts ; 
ſo, alter the State of the Church wad altered, 
and a ſettled annual Subſiſtence provided for 
the Clergy miniſtring in the Offices of Religion; 
the Canons before-mentioned, that empowered. 
the Biſhops to exchan orſell the Poſſeſſions of 
the Chiitth in Caſes of Neceſſity, were ſtrained 
to ſerve for Warrants to Alienations and Ex- 
changes, where there was no N ecelſity of alter- 
ing the original Appointment, or of changing 
the deſtinated Uſe. 

Thus under the Cover of p primitive Practice, 
Appropriations of Tythes to Nuns, Monks, 
and ſeveral Military Orders; and likewiſe Pri. 
vileges of Exemption from Tythes, beſtowed 
upon Templars, H ofpitallers, and, Ciſtertians, 
(which were no leſs injurious to the miniſtrirtig 
Clergy, than if theſe Revenues had been ferzed, 
by I ecrde, and applied to ſecular Putpoſes,) 
were not conſidered as a Breach upon their ori- 
Anal Dedication to God; becauſe the Acts of 
Aﬀenation or „ were paſſed according 

to 
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to. canonical Forms, and with the Conſent and 
pprobation of the Eeccleſiaſtical Adminiſtra- 
tion. 


The notion of Secrilge was chiefly, confined 
to ſecular Intruſions, ſuch as the Impoſition of 
* Seiſures, and Diſpoſſeſſions by the civil 
Magiſtrate, who was to look upon ccleſiaſti- 
cal Eſtates. and . Perſons. as ſacred. or exempt 
from his Authority. But the Clergy conſidered 
neither themſelves nor their Revenues, as ſacred, 
in any other Senſe, than as Privileged from - 
cular Intervention, that is, they retained the 
Diſpoſition of both in their own: Hands, as 
much as if they had never been devoted to God 
or religious Purpoſes. 

Tara Cancel. In the Tax- Bock of the Apoſtolical Chance- 
SE | rys and penitentiary at Rome, there occur great 
a G of, Diſpenſations to 0 0 Cle! gy. from the 

| L. 4. Tit. 10. Obligations of their Order; and Leaſes, Mort- 

c. de his que gages, and Alienations of Eocleſiaſtical Poſſeſ- 

he Gon fe were valid, if the Methods preſcribed by 

enſy Capituli the Canons were. duly obſerved = the Prelate 

1 and his Chapter, in granting away the Revenues 

* to God: and the Church. So that, 

though the Pope was ſo careful of Ecclehaſtical | 

Poſſeſſions, as to exact an Oath from Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops, that they ſhould not. Alienate or 

Ant. Brit. P. Mortgage the Eſtates of their Churches, yet be 
9 212 often 9 with their Oaths, and took 

s upon the Revenues of their Sees, for 

Payment of ſimoniacal Contracts. 

From this Practice, the dale Ober. 
dens "Po 
Firſt, That fince 3 to the 3 

Marins of the ep Tythes were held to-be 
Aran from the 3g. Clergy, upon 

whom they were originally ſettled; for the Ser- 

vice of God, it * not be — at the Re- 


for- 


— oe ei es ms Sat 3 
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ferritin, that, thoſe, who vere imiled by a 1dng 


Train of Ecclefiaſtical Examples and Patterns, 
ſhould run back into fpeculative Conſiderations 


of the Impoſiibiliry of upholding a Religion, 


without a competent Maintenance for the Mi- 


niftring Clergy. 
When therefore a Kiniy ahe-Hoſplaller wes 


found poſſeſſed of a Portion of Tyres, it would 


ſcarce be thought a ſtrain upon Canfſcjetce to 
ſubſtitute the Colonel of a Regiment in his 
Place; and a Court Lady might paſs upon a 


Mari of Taſte and Breeding; for an Angel of 


the Goſpel, as well as any Nun of the Order of 
St. Bridget; ſo that whatever Was m 
the Diſſolution of Religious Houſes, its 
Root in the corrupt Practices of Eccleſiaſtics for 
the three laſt Centuries, who by uſing the Stock 


of the Church as Property at their Pleaſure, had 


all Senſe of the Obligation to ab- 
ſtain from Things conſecrated to religious Ser- 


vices or to provide for the decent Celevratian | 


of the public Worſhip of Almighty God. 
As to the Diſpoſition of Manors and” other 
Eſtates, of which Religious Houſes were poſſeſ- 
ſed, they fell under à Conſideration different 
from the appropriated Tythes. For Manors, 
rere 
of iſn-Churches are, in Frank- 
e'Property of God," - antecedent to 
ent, and ſubject to no-comm- 
mon Service or Impoſition, but liable at Com- 
mon Law by their Tenures to. Forfeiture, Re- 
ſamption, Seiſure, or Entry from the-Founder 
or his Heirs, (in whom the Fee remained,) up- 
r r 


” N 2 


depending on Inſtitutions and poſitive Rites, 


Concil. v. 2. 
p. 320. 


[7 4 
* 1309, it was repreſented to Edward II. irs 
Parliament, as a Grievance on the Clergy, that 


the Lords of the Fee frequently entred upon 


the Lands given to Chantries, if the Service to 


be'performed happened to be omitted but for 


the Space of two Years. The Kin #4 replied, 


„The Lords had a Right to do ſo, by the 
% Law of the Land.“ "Thirteen Years ag 
epon' an Inquiſition. taken in Leiceſterſhire, of 

Lands" poſſeſſed by the Anteceſſors of Jobn 
Mowbray, it was found, that upon the Forfei- 
ture of the Knights Templars, the ſaid John 
was ſeized of the Manor of Balſale, which 
Roger Mowbray his Anteceſſor had beſtowed 


upas that Order. 


Reg. Chiche- . 


key 11. f. 6. 
333» 


But in the twelfth of Henry VI; this Point was 
more fully explained. It being foreſeen, that 


ſome Moon would be made in the Council of 
Bail for Reſtitution of the Eſtates of the Alien- 


Priories, which had been ſeized by Henry V. 
the Engliſh Ambaſſadors were inſtructed to 


maintain before Pope Eugenius and the Fathers, 


the Lawfullneſs of that Seiſure, by the ancien? 

Cuſtoms and Ufages of the Realm. 
They were to inſiſt, that theſe Lands and 

F enements being given to religious Places, con- 


ditionally only, and for a certain and determi- 


nate Uſe, if the Donees neglected to fulfil the 
Condition, Deſign, or Uſe of the original 
Grant, the Donors or their Re preſentatives 


| N upon ſuch Default or Neglect, refume 


repoſſeſs the forfeited Eſtates. 
Ky ala 4 Tranſcript of Part of the Statute, 
figled, De Ferris Templariorum, "will fer pry 


Matter in the cleareſt Light. 


Ihe Council of Vienna, that 1 In I 3125 Aillolve 
ed the Order of Knights Templars, decreed that 


0865 Eſtates e ſhould be 2110 me 
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other relig ous Uſes; and ſuch was then che In 
fluence o papal Suggeſtions, as to prevail upon 
the'Parliament in 1523, to revelt the forfeited 
Poſſeſſions in a new erected Order of Kuhr 
Hoſpitallers. 

But immediately upon the Diſſolution of the 
Templars, the Lords in Fee entered upon the 
derelinquiſhed Lands, as their Eſcheats by due 
Courſe of Law ; and the Judges delivered it as 
their Opinion, . That by the Law of the Land, 

e 2 with good Conſcience retain 
«them.”? 

The Statute is as follows. 

« For that the military Order of Templars 
* cealing and being diſſolved, the Lands and 
“ Tenements in Demmeſnes, Foes, and Services 
* of the Brethren of the ſame Order, which they | 
© held in their Fraternity in the Realm of 
„England, in the Time of the ſame ceafin 
* and diffolution of the aforeſaid Order, whic 
were holden of our Lord the King, and di- 
vers other Lords in this Kingdom, were 
<« ſeized into the Hands of our Sovereign Lord 
the King, and of divers other Lords of the Fees 
& of them, who challenged the ſame Lands for the 
* Confederation aforeſaid, that the fame Lands 
© ought to revert to them as their Eſcheats. 
ce Whereupon after in a Parliament of the mol 
* noble Prince King Edward, Son of King Ed. 
& ward, ſummoned and aſſembled at Weſtmin- 
& fer, three Weeks after the Day of the Pu- 
40 rification of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, in the 
ſeventeenth Year of the Reign of the ſame 
& King, great Conference was had before the 
+ King himſelf, in the preſence of the Prelates, 
& Earls, Barons, Nobles, and great Men of 
«the Realm, and others there preſent, whe- 


& ther the foreſaid Lords of the F ees, or others 
N 3 „ Which 


4 
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wal which held thoſe Lands that were the fore. 
« ſaid Templars, as is aforeſaid, might retain 
them by the Law of 'the Realm, and with 
<« ſafe Conſcience. Whereupon the greater 
Part of the King's Council, as well the 
<* Juſtices as other Fe being afſem- 
te bledt together; the ſaid Juſtices affirmed pre- 
& ciſcly, * our Lord the King, and other 
6 7 of the Fees aforeſaid, might well and 
- 6 by the Laws of the Realm retain 
the foreſaid Lands as their Eſcheats, in re- 
d of the Ceaſing and Diſſolution of the 

gut aforeſaid.”? 

_ Hence it is evident, that the Nature of theſe 
Tenures, and the general Laws of Property 
ſuhjected the Eftates of the religious Houſes 
diſſolved by 8 VIII. and Edward VI. to 
their diſcretionary Diſpoſition. = 
__Thirdh, The 1 Injury done to the Church, by 

the unequal Exchange of the Lands of Bifhoprics 
in Queen Elizabeib's Reign, is to be charged 
upon the firſt Introducers of Tricks and wicked 
Arts for unſettling eccleſiaſtical Eftabliſhments. 

The Revenues of the Church onght for ever 
to haye been exempt from the Traffic and Mer- 
. to which other Property is fubject. 

But when in the twelfth and thirteenth Cen- 
4 uries, it was found that Permutation, Ex- 
0 „and Tranſlation of Eſtates: from one 
"ecclebiaftical Uſe. or Foundation to another, 
would promote the Trade of, what was then 


To. called, Religion ; the Lemed in the Canon 


Law imployed their Caſuiſtry to invent Diftinc- 
tions, and Palliations for giving an Air of De- 
cency to this unlawful Commerce: And in this 
they ſucceeded ſo well, that the Regiſter- Books 
of our Churches are full of Compoſitions, Ac- 
cords, Surrenders, 2 — 
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and various Species of Exchange of eccleſiaſtical 
rr 
Here then the Blame ought to be laid, upor 
the Inexpedience of unſettling eccleſiaſtical Eſta- 
bliſhments by the Trick of Exchange, and not 
upon the Inequality of it. For no Man in his 
Wits ought to blame Eccleſiaſtics, if they are 
to. traffic with a Court, for their Complaiſance 
to it. | „ | 
Upon the whole, the Preſervation and Secu- 
rity of all public Truſts, muſt be allowed to 
depend upon the Opinion the World entertains 
of the Obligation Men are under, to obſerve 
original Inſtitutions : And therefore whatever 
leflens the Eſteem of the Sacredneſs of their 
Deſignations, may in Event prove an Inlet to 
4 ements, whenever any Opportunity 
offers, of palliating Rapine with an Appearance 
of an Application to better, or more neceſſary 
A familiarInſtance will explain this Reflection, 
and by Compariſon point out the Cauſe of the 
Deficiency of eccleſiaſtical Revenues. The 
Sinking Fund is now looked upon as a ſacred 
Depoſit, which no unhallowed Hand ought to 
divert from its deſtined Uſe, of redeeming the 
National Debts : But ſhould a Pretence of occa- 
ſional Exigences furniſh am Handle in any 
future Age, for applying this Fund to different 
Uſes;. and the Familiarity of the Practice leſſen 
the Reverence which at firſt was paid to it; 
ſucceeding Generations may feel the Conſe- 
quence of this Diverſion, and be taught the 
Danger and Impiety of popiſh Contrivances for 
fubverting eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhments, from 
their own Experience of the Miſchiefs attend- 
ing Prevarications in public Truſts in their own 
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CHAP. v. 


THE 3 25 Ae VIII. and Ed. 
ward VI. prevented their Ratification af 

2 legal — for the Church, prepared 
under their Commiſſion, in purſuance of the 


firſt Deſign, upon the Separation from Rome. 


Queen Elzabeth, King James I. and Charles I. 
were diſabled from going on Conſiderations of 
that Kind, by the Ferments about Religion in 
their Reigns : And Proteſtant Settlements can 
ſcarce be thought to have entred & into the Coun- 
cils of Charles II. and James II. 0 

But the Revolution preſents a new Sede z and 
affords freſh Matter of Inquiry as to the Pro- 
greſs of the Reformation, when the Efforts of 
Popery were again defeated, and the Heats of 
Religion quieted by a Toleration, and a Decla- 


ration of the Conventionary Parliament's Diſlike 


of the High- Commiſſion Court, which had given 
great Offence to Non-Conformiſts. 

The High-Commiſſion Court, as hath al- 
ready been related, was erected to ſupply the 
Wane of legal Proviſion for the Government of 
the Church. 

It had once been moved i in Sunn theSiath's 
Reign, to erect a ſtanding Court af Chancery 
for. eccleſiaſtical Matters: But it was found 
more ęxpedient to uſe only a proviſional Com- 
miſſion; probably, leſt if ſuch a ſtanding Court 
had been erected, an Handle for Suſpicion 
might have been taken, that the Deſign of 
campleating the Eſtabliſhment of the Church 

was wholly laid aſide. However, after provi- 
ſional Commiſſions, inſtead of a reformed Syſtem 
of Laws, had been uſed above a Century, theſe 


were firſt ee by Act of Parliament ig 


1641. 
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1641, and thereupon the Church lapſed back - 
vards into the Interim Adminiſtration of 1553, 


and being diveſted of the former Aids from the 
Crown to ſupply the Defects, which had been 


the occaſion of Complaints againſt 4 it, ever ſince 
the Beginning of the twelfth Century, became 
again onerous to his Majeſty's Subjects. 
The * Catholic Hiſtorian would not over- 
look this Imbarraſiment, but diverts the Ene- 
mies of the Reformation with obſerving, 


That the Reformers at this Day, are at a 


& Loſs for ſome ſuch ſort of a Proviſion, as 
„the Reformatio Legum, as it appears by the 
& aukward and blundering Proceedings of their 


<« ſpiritual Courts, where they want ſtanding 


«© Laws for their Direction.“ 

But it was not intended that Matters ſhould 
reſt here : To put down a Court of Chancery, 
and leave the common Law uncorrected; would 


be a ſurpriſing Paradox in Politics; and yet not 


more unaccountable, than to ſuppreſs the High- 
Commiſſion, and leave the Canon Law, under 
which the Nation had groaned almoſt thro* four 
Centuries, for the ſtanding Rule of Diſcipline. 
That this was not the Deſign of the Parlia- 


ment, is well known; but as the increaſing 
Violence of Parties would then admit no deli- 
berate Meaſures, it may be proper to take this' 


Matter up, where the Conſtitution came next 
to be duly conſidered ; that is, upon the Re. 
volution. 


In 1689, the Conventionary Partiament des 
clared againſt the Uſe of an High-. Commiſſion- 
Court; and in the ſame Seſſion King William 
ſent the following preparatory Common to 


the Convocation then ſitting. 


45 Hen. 8. 


p. 350. 


Whereas the particular Forms of divine Concil. v. 4. 
5 ener and the Rites and Ceremonies ap- P. 619. 
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pointed to be uſed therein, being Things in 
their own Nature indifferent and alterable, 
«and ſo acknowledged; it is but reaſonable, 
4 that upon weighty and i important Conſidera- 
<< tions, according to the various Exigences of 
Times and Occaſions, ſuch Changes and 


 & Alterations ſhould be made therein, as to 


< thoſe that are in Place and Authority thould 
<« from Time to Time ſeem either neceſſary or 
cc expedient. 
And whereas che Bock of Se is fit to 
1.3% be reviewed, and made more ſuitable to the 
„ State of the Church; and whereas there are 
Defects and Abuſes in the eccleſiaſtical Courts 
* and Juriſdictions; and particularly there is 
& not ſufficient Proviſion made, for the re- 
„moving of ſcandalous Miniſters, and for the 
<< reforming of Manners, either in Miniſters 
T or People. And whereas it is moſt fit, that 
there ſhould be a moſt ſtrict Method pre- 
<5 ſcribed for the Examination of ſuch Perſons 
& as deſire to be admitted into Holy Orders, 
<* both as to their Learning and Manner s. 
* We therefore, out of our pious and 
< princely Care for the good Order, Edifica- 
< tion, and Unity of the Church of England, 
committed to our Charge and Care, — for 
the Recanciling, as much as poſſible, of all 
Differences among our . Subjects, and 
<« to take away all Occaſion. of the like for 
< the future, have thought fit to authoriſe You, 
Sc. or any nine of Lou, | whereof three to 
* be Biſhops, to meet from Time to Time, as 
* often as ſhall be needful, e ns: — 
“ Alterations of the Liturgy and Canons, an 
* fuch Propoſals for the — of - 
«« 'Eccleſiaſtical . Courts; and to conſider of 
wr _ \ other Marra, as. in | your Judgments 


® > may 
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« may moſt conduce to che Ends above- 
% mentioned.“ 

Ti ws" an ef 3 Mete! If the Hig h- 
Commiſſion was a diſtaſtful Remedy, and Had 
fallen, either under popular Prejudice, or the 
juſt Cenſure of the Nation, ſtill ſome Remedy 
was needful to ſupply the Exigences of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ' Adminiſtration,” and could not be 
decently poſtponed after a Toleration was eſta- 
bliſned in Favour of Diſſenters. hs 

The Church had then experienced the Im- 

ections of a new Form of Government for 
twenty Years : New, in this Reſpect, that it 
was left to ſhift for itſelf without the accuſtom- 
ed Aids from the Crown, or occaſional Orders 


of Synod to the Confiſtories, or Liberty of 


making a ſynodical Repreſentation, (eſpecially 
upon the King's arbitrary Suſpenſian of the 
Laws enacted for the Security of the Church 


of England;) from 1666, to 1686: Notwith- Coneil. v. 4. 
the King's Declaration in 1660, con- P. 562. 


cerning the Regulation of Religion in many 


Reſpects, eſpecially as to the Abuſe of Excom- 
munication and Abſolution. So that epiſcopal 
Conſiſtories, during that Period, had a Charge 

upon them, far exceeding their Abilities in any 


Age, when improved to the utmoſt Pitch they 


were eapable of. 
Ho diſorderly thereupon cheClergy became, 
how great the Increaſe of Papiſts on one Side, 
and Sectaries of various Colours and Com- 
plexions on the other, let the Hiſtorian of his 
on Times, or others, who have a better Hand 


in ſhaping Accuſations hy men! their Brethren, 


reate,.”' ic 
In general, ir nt bo recullitied. that with 
a Senſe of Religion, all Notions of public Li- 


berty were almoſt extinguiſhed ;* Vice and Im- 


morality 


* 
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morality had opened a Door to Venality and 
penſionary Corruption, and our civil and reli- 
gious Rights were upon the Poute' of. being 
bartered away together. 

In this Criſis, the — of our eduntry, 
the Reſtorer of Liberty, and Protector of Pro- 
teſtantiſm, gave the before Commiſſion to the 
Clergy, to enable them to retrieve the Honour 
of their Church, regain their Influence in Church 
and State, and complete the Reformation. 

The Revolution found the Church under an 
Interim rather than an Eſtabliſnment. There 
had indeed been no Failure of Diſcipline during 
the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, James the Firſt, 
and Charles the Firſt; the Debility of ordinary 
Juriſdiction being ſupplied by Commiſſions from 
the Crown, or Orders from the Synod to in- 
ferior Courts: But as that Commiſſion almoſt 
abſorbed the Reliques of Dioceſan Juriſdiction, 
the Conventionary Parliament of 1688 declared 
againſt it. From whence it may be concluded, 
that it was the Senſe of the Nation, that the 
Crown, in the Exerciſe of that Commiſſion, 
had aſſumed too much, and the Biſhops re- 
tained too little Power, for the Rank e c 
them in Church and State. 

Biſhops without Juriſdiction, were as un- 
known to our Conſtitution, as to the Primitive 
Church; and it was the Defign of the Revo-—- 
lntion to reſtore our ancient Government: In 
Conſequence of that Deſign, Ep ſcopacy was 
to be feinſtated in its former Capacity to ſerve 
the Church and State, by reforming thoſe In- 
novations and Corruptions, which had inter- 
cepted the Fruits of its original Inſtitution. 
This was a neceſſary Step to an Eſtabliſhment 
of the Church. For eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, 
if left under the Load of thoſe Diſorders, which . 


excited 
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excited tlie Nation to a Separation from Rome, 
muſt fall into one or other of theſe Extremes; 
that is, muſt become the Inſtrument of Oppreſ- 
fion, by the Execution of onerous Laws, in a 
Courſe of Practice more onerous than the Laws 
themſelves, as had been experienced in the 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, Fames the Firſt; 
and Charles the Firſt ; or, to become harmleſs 

and ceaſe to oppreſs, muſt ceaſe to be effectu- 
ally executed: In Conſequence of which, the 
Biſhops would have leſs Weight, Influence, and 
Authority in their Dioceſes, the Clergy want 
Protection as to Eſtates and Perſons, Vice grow 
inſolent by Impunity, and Diſcipline at length 
be laid aſide like an antiquated Faſhion, or 
worn-out Machine. Perhaps too it was remem- 
bered, that the Biſhops were difſeiſed of their 
Seats in Parliament within a few Months after 
they had been ſtripped of their Juriſdiction in 
1641. All theſe Inconveniences were to be 
obviated by the King's Commiſſion. 

But all the Le the Clergy made of that gra- 
cious Opportunity, was to ſhew, that the Time 
of our Redemption was not yet come; that 
they would do nothing for themſeſves, nor con- 
cur with others: And the King obſerving an 
Indiſpoſition in the Biſnops, or Clergy, or both, 
to contribute their Endeavours to have the 
Ecclefiaſtical Conſtitution eſtabliſhed upon a Pro- 
teſtant Baſis, put the Convocation . a kind 

of Seh for ten Years. 3 

I. In 1700, the King was pleaſed to open 
the Convocation again; but with it began an 
unhappy Controverſy between the upper and 
lower Houſe, about Forms of Adjournment, 
Schedules of Prorogation, and the Right of the 
Preſident to mark out the Buſineſs to be debated 
in a, And the Attention of the Biſhops 


and 


Concil. v. 4. 


* + Ibid. 


EL 
10 Cl was ſo far ingaged in this Dif 
Ml « other Exigences to wait the 2 


In viking this Matter, the Records of the 
Province were ſcrutinized from the thirteenth 
Century, and great Numbers of Volumes paſſed 
thro? the Preſs, and a clear Evidence came to 
Light, That the Archbiſhop had wont to 
% prorogue the Synod, without the Conſent 
and Concurrence of the lower Houfe ; and 
ve that he received many ſynodical Applications 
* for Redreſs, to which he was not pleaſed to 
s accede,”** hath already been ſhewn. 

During this Litigation for twenty-eight 
Years, one Opportunity | pry and another 
came, yet nothing effectual was done. If Bu- 


of it. 


fineſs was o_— whilſt the Synod had no 


Licence, Doubts were raiſed as to the Power of 
an unlicenced Synod, to come to ſynodical 
Reſolutions. N e Wer when the Crown 
graciouſly condeſcended to remove that Impe- 
diment, as was done by the Favour of * _ 
Ann, and r King George the Firſt, one 
tence or other was taken up, from the Frag- 
ments of that ſtale Controverſy, about Forms, 
Sc. to fruſtrate the Completion of the neceſſary 
Work. 

A Key to this may be found, in the Preface 
to aSpeech of Anchbibop Ti eniſe s to the Synod, 
where it is laid down, That it was impoſſible 
sto ſeparate the Matter of Buſineſs from Ir- 

&* regularities in the Manner of doing it; and 
< therefore that the upper Houſe was not to 
© be puſhed to do Buſineſs, till the lower 
* Houſe would be content to act in due Subor- 


e dination to their Superiors.” And by pri- 


vate Writers it was maintained, that ſome of 


. the Government, 


factious 
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factious and turbulent, others irregular in their 
Lives, indiſereet and unexperienced, and not- 
fit to be truſted with Buſineſs in Synod. _ 

A very unuſual Way this, of bringing Men 
to temper, to add to the Occaſion of their 
Complaint, by what they could not but reſent 
as a further Grievance! 

At length, that is, in 1728, the upper Hauſe, 
was pleaſed to determine the controvertedRight, 
Gains a 3 in Favour of the 2 

Their Decree was as * 


| uuns, April 10. 2728. 


THereas i it appears, chat in ſome late 
Convocations, a Practice has ob- 
60 "tained in the lower Houſe, of continuing 
« the Seſſions from Time to Time, by the 
<« Prolocutor's acquainting the Members from 
the Archbiſhop's Schedules ſent down to him, 
« that the Adjournment, or Continuation made 
ein the upper Houſe was to ſuch a Day; and 
then proceeding, with Conſent of the Houſe, 
to make the Adjournment there: Agreeably 
* to. which, the Entry thereof in that Houle, 
« hath been in theſe or the like Words, 
& PRoLocuToR, cum conſenſu Domus, continu- 
* avit Convocationem quoad banc Domum. Which 
Practide ſuppoſes ſuch a Continuation to be 
„the Act of the lower Houſe, and that the 
Members thereof have a Power, if they 
« pleaſe, to An. ee to a different 
N 
&© We the C of the Archbiſhop 
> ſpecially 2 and directed by his 
Grace in this particular Point, together with 
e the Biſhops of the Province in Convocation 


& aſſembled, 6 our Connivence 
. = = 


3 


© 
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« ar ſich a Proceeding, may hereaſter be i in- 
© terpreted an Acquieſcence in it, do unatii- 

*. mouſly declare, that the aboveſaid Method 
** of continuing the lower Houſe is irregular, 
and contrary to the plain Tenor of the Arch- 
« bifhop's Schedule, and to the known Practice 
1 — and ſuch as doth manifeſt- 

< ly tend to eftabliſh an Independence of the 
lower Houſe upon the upper. 

* And we do Farther declare, that inaſt muck 
<< as the whole Convocation is p by the 
* * Archbiſhop with the Conſent of his Suffra- 

© gans in the upper Houſe, iti which Proro- 
<< gation both the Biſhops and Clergy are ex- 
es — included, af id by it my deter- 
< mined ; nothing can regularly be done there- 

* upon in the lower Houſe, but the Prolocu- 
** tor's intimating to the Members, that the 
*' Convocation is prorogued and continued 
< to ſuch a Day, and admoniſhing them to 
<*-attend accordingly: And then cauſing an 
Entry of ſuch an Intimation and Admoni- 
tion to be made in the Acts, according to the 
<* uſual Practice and Language of Convoca- 
< tion, antecedent to the late Controverſies 
„about the Rights and Privileges of the two 
<< Houfes. 

If it be thought that this Declaration 
* ought to have been made ſooner, it will be 
© conſidered, how long the Prorogations have 
« been made in purſuance of Royal Writs ; 
<«< and alſo, that the upper Houſe had Hopes, 
* that the Clergy of the lower Houſe would 
of themſelves return to ths regular Me- 
o | 

VN. B. This Decree or Dretracon was made 
in an unlicenced —_—_ 


Upon 


A 

Upon this long Contr it may be 

donable to make one —— n: The fo 
clear ſoever the Evidence came out in ſupport 
of the Preſidents Claims; yet it is ſtill a Pros 
blem, whether it was expedient to recall the 
Practice of Synods in the corrupteſt Times, to 
be made a Rule and Standard in 2 Church re- 

ſormed. and a Nation emancipated; + 
Great Diſtaſte had been expreſſed at che Inſult 
put upon the Catholic Church, by the Pope 
and his Legates refuſing to accede to the Suf- 


- frage of Councils, or preventing their Reſolu- Council of 
tions by falſe Pretences for the of dl 1 


Prorogations. And the Council of B 
formally decreed, Non licere Ponified roar 
& Zum prorogare, Congregationem — 
. de Loco in Locum, Jour , Gage: 
* fa, transferre.”* ' 

| Neither was the Demand of the Preſidents 
at Trent, to have the Propoſition of all Buſineſs 
paſs thro* their Hands, reliſned by the difin- 
tereſted Fathers of that Council, © 

From whence it may be inferred, that the 
Preſident of a proteſtant Synod, could not 
have been chargeable with any culpable Diſregard 
of the Pre-eminences of his Office, if he had 
pretermitted ſuch Claims, as bore too near a 
Reſemblance to the exploded and condemned 
Artifices of the See of Rome. 

There is one other Incident or two, within 
this Period, that may deſerve ſome Notice, wz. 
the Diſagreement between the two Houſes, as 
to their Authority to paſs Cenſure upon Books. 
In 15701. the lower Houſe took under Con- 
ſideration the Biſhop of Saliſburys Expoſition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 


d, and came to ſeveral Reſolutions upon 
i, and then laid them before the upper —_— 
O | 
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And on the thirteenth of June, and nineteenth 
Seſſion, the upper Houſe proceeded to the fol- 
lowing Concluſions in relation to the Complaint 
and of the Biſhop of Sarum's Expo- 
ſition of the Thirty-nine — made by the 
lower Houſe, and preſented to the Archbiſhop 
and Biſhops, on May the goth, 1707. 
1. It is our Opinion, that the lower Houſe 
e of Convocation has no manner of Power 
ce judicially to cenſure any Boo-æx. 
. 2. That the lower Houſe of Convocation 
* ought not to have entered upon the Exami- 
<<, nation of a Book of any Biſhop of this 
« Church, without firſt acquainting the. Pre- 
= dent and Biſhops with it. 
3. That the —.— Houſe of n 8 
8 — the Book of the Biſhop of Sarum 
<« in general Terms, without mentioning the 
* particular Paſſages on which the Cenſure is 
& grounded, is defamatory and ſcandalous.” 
A. further Reflection upon this Cenſure is 
obvious, viz, that the Book cenſured is mi- 
cellaneous; that is, treats not meerly of Matters 


of Faith and Doctrine, or the Text of Scripture, 


which are unqueſtionably a proper Field for 
ſynodical Obſervations; but of the external 
Regimen of the Church, national Uſages, 
Statutes, the Prerogatives of the Crown, and 
Rights of the Supremacy: And whether a pro- 
teſtant Synod can take Cogniſance of Argu- 
ments of ſuch a complicated T endency, may 
admit of much Doubt: Certain it is, that the 
Pope's Prohibition would not reach ſo far. 
For the Pope's Cenſures upon Books in 
France, Spain, Naples, Germany, and all ca- 
c. Countries, thro* which he affects an 

1 Dominion over the Preſs, have no 
Effect of hemſelres, without the Exeguatur 
515 +1 Regium, 
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Regium, or a Permit from the civil Magiſtrate, Hit. Naples. 


who upon a careful Examination confirms or 
diſallows the pontifical Interdict; thoſe States 
knowing, by Experience, that every Thing 
would ibe ſuppreſſed which contributed to the 
Stability and Order of their Government, or to 
the Maintenance of civil Juriſdiction, and no- 
thing be allowed but Notions of eccleſiaſtical 
Authority and Dominion, ſhould the Preſs be 
left to pontifical Regulation. 
Of an Abuſe, in ſome ſort ſimilar to this, a 

Complaint was made by the Bookſellers to our 


Parliament in 1628, when the Preſs was under Ruſbworth, 


the Management of Archbiſhop Laud, dix. 
„That the Writings of the beſt Authors on one 


and Hiſt. of 
Archbiſhop 
Laud's Trou- 


« Side were ſtifled in the Preſs, while the Books bles andTrial, 


<« of the other were publiſhed and ſpread over 
„the Nation: And the good Archbiſhop 
not taking Warning hereupon, but committing 
the Superviſion of the Preſs to his unskilful 
Chaplains, was ſoon after impeached' for their 
Partiality, in licencing ſome Books and fup- | 
Preſſing others. 
Neither may it be improper to mention in 
this Place a Placard of the States of the United 
Provinces, againſt publiſhing any of the Acts 
or Debates of the Synod of Dort. a: 
After fifty public Seſſions had been held, to 


which all Perſons were admitted with Liberty Brandt. 


to take Notes, the Contra-Remonſtrants com- 
ing to Reſolutions, that were not eaſy to be 
ſupported by Argument and fair Debate, found 
it expedient to diſcuſs Matters no longer in 
Public, but to hold private Seſſions, and to 
keep their Concluſions from the Preſs: And for 
this Purpoſe procured, not an Order of the 
Synod,” but a Placard from the. States; which 


Is an rr that this Regulation of the 
Q 2 Preſs, 


Preſs, in reſpect of Debates about the Settle- 


| 


n 381 


ment of a national Religion, was eſteemed a 
Branch of the Supremacy, and to he without 
the Verge of ſynodical Authority. 

The or = — Point of this Kind was the Com- 
plant of the lower Houſe againſt the Biſhop of 
Salisbury in 1704, for publiſhing unfavourable 


_ Obſervations upon a Repreſentation of Grie- 


vances, preſented by the lower Houſe to the 
upper, fitting the Convocation. 

. What Anfwer was given to this Complaint ; is 
not come to Light; but as the Preſs is ſo in- 


tereſting a SubjeRt, that the Public is always 


attentive to every Motion which may affect its 

in the remoteſt Degree, a ſhort Exami- 

nation of the Biſhop's Conduct, and the Grounds 

of Complaint againſt it, will not be very foreign 
to the Deſign-of this Treatiſe. 15 717 

The Ohjection againſt P ublication of the 

Remarks by the Biſhop. was, that the Pub- 


4 <« cation of Animadverſions upon Matters 


s elated to the eccleſiaſtical Legiſlature in the 
« ordinary Courſe, was a Derogation of the 
5 Reverence due to the Authority of the vene- 
6 rable Synod : That Appeals to the World 
e were then only warrantable, when the proper 
< Magiſtrate declines a free Diſcuſſion and a 
5 far Determination of the controverted Right. 


4 That tho' neither Religion, nor natural I 
_ «© Juſtice, would admit an abſolute Reſtraint 


4 upon private Judgment, or the Prefs, yet 
ſome Regulations of theſe Liberties were 


, conſiſtent. with both; if the Subject is pre- 


< cluded from Acceſs to the Magiſtrate, and 
the Preſs together; if the Legiſlature refuſes | 
Audience to his Petitions, and at the ſame 
6 time impoſes Silence and Cenſures on his 
2 2 Complaints of Job ultice Ws; the ſecret, 

115-708; * Avenues 
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«. Avenues of Truth may be opened as the 


© only Means of ee civil or ous 
« Rights from the F e pe rg 
“ But this was far from being the Caſe, for the 
“ Repreſentation ene onb theBiſhop, 
&« had been humbly offered to, favourab ly 
* conſidered by their L ordihipe; ; aſſembled i in 
« Synod. 


<6 Beſides, there are many Orders among i Acts of Conv. 
ce the Records of the Convocation, Again nn 


* publiſhing the Secrets of the Synod, and 
* ſuch Orders were expedient for ſupport 
the Honour of * ues which may ſuffer 

« by Miſ-reports, or partial ' Repreſentations 


« fram the Preſs ; a, by laying bare the Lapſes 


ce of Paſſion or Inadvertence in Debates, which 
“neither Experience nor Wiſdom can at all 
Times prevent.“ 

In Vindication of the Biſhop, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the Simplicity of primitive Councils 
neither required Secrecy or Concealment, nor 
was averſe to a free Publication of their Acts. 
As their Diſcretion ſtood in need of no Shades 
to be ſet off by; ſo their Moderation was above 
the Uſe of Arcana Imperii, all Contrivances to 
lay the Foundation of Power, in the Credulity 
of a deluded World. 

The Laity therefore, whoſe Province is Obe- 
dience, were never locked out from primitive 


1541, 1557» 
1588, 1040. 


Synods ; but being preſent at all Debates, ex- 


ecuted the Precepts of the Fathers with a Com- 


placency, which nothing could excite, but 


Conviction of their Reaſonableneſs. 

The Court of Rome did indeed. e 
to the Prelates at Trent, the Expedience of 
Secrecy, as moſt inſtrumental to heighten the 
Veneration and Reverence of their Councils. 


But notwithſtanding that Admonition, ſeveral 
O 3 Narra- 


81 

F. Paul. Narratives were printed, of Propoſals for Re- 
dreſs of Grievances, prepared for the Conſi- 
deration of the Council, and rejected without 
a due Debate: And the Fathers were, by Ex- 
perience of the Conſequences of the haſty Re- 
ſtraint and Cenſure put upon Luther, made too 
wile to cenſure the Publiſhers of them, or even 
fo much as the Publication. 

This Liberty of publiſhing the Debates of 
primitive Councils, may be evidenced by par- 
ticular Inſtances and Examples. 

W.ben different Reports were made of the 
dubious Conduct of Euſebius in the Council of 
Euſeb. Epil. Nite, he writ to the People of his Dioceſe an 
zud Theo- Account of the Debates of the C ouncil, and 
* his awn Part in them. 5 
pm Cp. Athanaſius not only es to the Em. 
2. peror againſt the Irregularities of the Council of 
Tyre, but publiſhed an Epiſtle (which is ſtill 
extant) to lay open the Tranſactions of the 
Council of Ariminum and Seleucia, and the In- 
trigues of the Emperor Conſtantius with the 
Da Pin. Prelates therein, which Epiſtle wag writ pending 
| Cave's Lives thaſe Councils; of which likewiſe a fuller Ac- 
— of the Prim. Count was publiſhed by St. Hilary.” 
Neither is Chryſeſtom innocent of this Offence ; 
Chryſoſt. Op. for he could not bear with Silence the Juſtice of 
Edit. Latin. the Council of Chalcedon, but divulged their 
Secrets, in a Letter of Complaint about his De- 
pPgalition, to Leo Biſhop of Rome. 
In the ſame Century, St. Cyril and TBeodoret 
made free with the Council of Epbeſus, pub- 
Iſhing Obſeryations upon their nary and 
Pantial Proceedin 
And tho it may not be decent for cebit, 
Neſtorius, Flavian and E utyches,” to crowd into 
7 the Company of the above- mentioned F athers; 
Vet whoever has the Gd to inquire * 
e their 
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their Conduct, may find upon Record, that 
Celeſtius ſent a Narrative of the Debates of the 
Council of Carthage to Biſhop Zeſmus; Nefto- 
rius a Particular of the Council of Epbeſas to 
the Emperor Theodsfius z and the two latter 
appealed. from the Council of Epheſus. _ 

Neither are there greater Veſtigia of an In- 
clination to Secrecy in the ancient Uſages and 
Cuſtoms of our national Synods, than in the 
primitive Church; they being held not only in 
che Preſence of the Populace of the Land, but 
conſiſted of Abbeſſes, and Prioreſſes, as wall © 
as of different Ranks of Clergymen: And it 
became not a Maxim of eccleſiaſtical Policy 
here, to make a Secret of that wherein 

Men were equally intereſted, before the Ki 
was diveſted of his Supremacy, and x King 
and State were prepoſterouſly put upon ſeparate | 
Bottoms. 

Orders for Secrecy are the proper Inftru- 
ments of a Church affecting Independence on 
the State; ſo that an Inquiry into their Ori 
and Tendency may be adviſable, before = 
are recalled into Uſe. The earlieſt 8 | 
that occurs, is in 1297. Therefore when 
Archbiſhop Winchelſea had determined at all 
Hazards to puſh on a total Exemption from 
the Crown, and held out againſt the premuni- 
tory Clauſe in the parliamentary DAN: 
which was intended to fetch back the Cler 
a Participation of the common Councils Fa 
Nation; he at the ſame Time impoſed Silence 
upon the Members of the Synod, turned the Angl. Sacra. 
Servants of the Court out of the Chapter- 
Houſe; as well as the Populace, and carried 

on all Debates under the Tie of 

For ſuch, or leſs innocent Reaſons, the 
whole Managery 115 the Inquiſition was con- 

. O 4 ducted 


as: 


Limborch's 
Hiſt. of the 


Inquiſition. 
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ducted under the moſt peremptory Silence; 
inſomuch as Eſſays in Defence of Inn 

and Reputation impeached, have not only been 
deemed undutiful Inſults F that ſacred Tri- 


bunal, but the Groans of ers under their 
Chains, nay Coughs contracted thro' the Damp- 
neſs of: the Dungeon, have been adjudged a 
Breach of the Orders for Secrecy. 

This is not mentioned to raiſe any unfavour- 
able Alluſions, but t only to lead to an Obſer- 
vation, vix. that the Office of Inquiſition could 
not gain Admiſſion into ſome catholic States, 
till the Point of Secrecy was brought under Re- 
gulations, with a View, not ſo much to admi- 
nifter equitable Reliefs to the ſuſpected or ac- 
caſed, as to ſecure the Government againſt the 
il Ufe that might be made of the Exerciſe of 


eccleſiaſtical Authority, without the n of 


the civil Magiſtrate. 
Therefore, at Venice for and the Af. 


fiſtants to the Inquiſitors appointed by the State, 
were not to be put under an Obligation to 


Fath. Paul's Setrecy, for .this expreſs Reaſon, dix. Be- 
Hiſt. of the ( cauſe an Obligation to Secrecy would make 


Inquiſition at 


Venice. 


them ceaſe to be Servants of the State. 

bis is an Obſervation of ſome Weight, 
The Members of our Synods, tho', as Mini- 
ſters of the Goſpel, they are the Seryants of 
Chriſt: only; yet, as Miniſters of this national 
Church, are Servants of the State: How far 
then, any Orders for Secrecy by the Synod, or 
Cenfures: for making public the Debates of the 
. nod, are conſiſtent with the united Character 

the national Clergy, or may be of 
pproaching to Independence upon, or 
3 from the — — lobte to Conſide- 
ration, together with an 0 of the 

Henic upon it. 


Senate ©: 
2 l. Wit 
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II. Whilſt the Clergy continued a thus indiſ- From 1688 
poſed to do any thing for themſelves in Synod, 1741. 


Non- Conformiſts were endeavouring to puſſi 
their Intereſt in Parliament: And the Act of 
Toleration, which was ſo large and beneficial, 
as to be termed by their own Writers an Eſta- 
bliſhment, was nevertheleſs not deemed large 
enough for the Exerciſe of Conſciences truly 
ſcrapulous ; according therefore to the Satnple 
of the French Hugonots, they meditated to 
obtain a farther Toleration of the Worſhip of 
God in their own Way, by an Admiſhon to 
ſecular Offices and Truſts: And much Reaſon · 
ing, from the Principles of Chriſtian Modern · 
tion and Natural Juſtice, was erted, to 
perſuade the Nation into a Repeal of the Teſt 
Acts: — Acts, which are no leſs requiſite for 
preſerving the Peace of the Realm, and giving 
a Preference to the national Religion, neceſſary 
to diftingwmiſh it from other Profeſſions, than 
for perpetuating to Diſſenters the Injoyment of 
a Toleration. {4 21, e ot e 
This Diſſatisfaction of Diſſenters under the 
Toleration was as exceptionable as the Inter- 
miſſion of the national Clergy to proſecute the 
Completion of their legal Settlement; and the 
more ſo, as their Expreſſions of Diſſatisfaction. 
whether pointed againſt the Revenues, Securi- 
ties or Reputation of the eſtabliſied Church, 
could not but indanger the Toleration itſelf. 
The End of a Toleration is Peace; — and 
the Chriſtian Precepts about mutual Forbear- 
ance, Meekneſs, "Temperance, ' Patience and 
Long-ſuffering, are excellent Rules of Policy. 
From the Difference of Mens natural In- 
dowments, | Education, and Courſe of Life, 
frequently reſults a Diverſity af Judgment 
and this Diverſity, when it * 


_ Sa 
of Religion, furniſhes them with many Op- 
portunities to comply with the Dictates of 
Reaſon and Chriſtianity, in indulging each other 
in the Uſe of different Forms of Worſhip, ac- 
cording to their ref] pective Conceptions and Sen- 
timents. 
But as the Welfare of Society is likewiſe 
| greatly intereſted jn the Performance of theſe 
Duties, the civil Magiſtrate can never want 
Inducement to inforce them, nor his Indea- 
vours fail of attaining his End, which is Peace, 
whenever theſe Differences proceed from nothing 
more than a different way of Thinking, and 
neither Intereſt nor Paſſion are thrown 1 into the 

Scale. . 
n this: Caſe, the Uſe of Abet — 1s 
an Evidence of Mens Sincerity, and the Eſta- 
bliſhment of a Toleration an effectual Remedy 
againſt all Inconveniences from ene of 
| — - | 

- But when Diſſenters from a national Religion 

are not ſatisfied with Exemption from penal 
Laws, nor with a Liberty to worſhip God freely 
in their own Way, but attempt to ſurprize the 
Feebleneſs of an Adminiſtration into unreaſon- 
able Compliances to their Party in prejudice of 
- the eſtabliſhed Church; or treſpafs upon the 
Patience of a Government, by aſſuming Privi- 
leges not allowed by Law: In this Caſe, Peace 
and Unity, the Magiſtrate's End in allowing 
different Uſages in Religion, will be in a great 
Meaſure defeated; and conſequently his Mo- 
tives to Moderation be leſſened in Proportion. 
Iphere occur in * ae inſtructiye 
Inſtances of this Kind. 
Let it be recollected, what Privileges the 
Hrs; affected in the r2th,- .14th,. and 15th 


7 ne, over and above a Toleration — 
* 344 rs, On- 
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Non-Conformity to the ordinary ipline of 
the Church. Was it not a Diſcharge rom the 
Payment of Tythes, and a Right to open Se- 
minaries and Academies in all Places? And 
it is not to be doubted, but that the Reſentment 
of theſe Incroachments, (which had often been 
complained of by the Clergy and * Univerſi- Wood, p. 
ties) facilitated their Diſſolution. © © © 71,80, 1, 2, 
When the Reputation of theſe Friars was 3: 193» 142. 
ſunk in all Parts of Europe, a new Order of . Rs * 
+ Jeſuits was erected; who not content to be Conn! Re- 
excuſed from ordinary Government, would at 5 5 
their Peril, treſpaſs upon the Clergy in reſpect * (oy 
to Tythes, and on the Biſhops $24 Univer ago 195.4 
ties in reſpect to the Education of Youth, F, 6, 7, 8 
Once again, What did the growing Demands 120, 142, 3, 
of the French * Hugonots terminate in, but an my 65 4 „ 
unjuſt Revoeation of the Edict of Nantz? Un- 3. 
juſt, as common Equity would allow them an * Thuan. 
Exemption from penal Laws, and the Uſe of Davila. 
publick Worſhip, fo” long as they continued 
loyal and peaceable. ö 
Theſe Conſiderations nügkt have diſpoſed 
Diſſenters to a thankful Acquieſcence under 
the Toleration, notwithſtanding the Advanta- 
ges they might hope to gain from theDiſ-union 
of the Biſhops and Clergy ; but they would 
not let flip the Opportunity. 
Some of them proceeded to Ar Schools 
and Academies for the Education of Youth, 
without ſubjecting their Maſters, on Account 
of their Schools, to any Oaths, Teſts, Exami- 
nation, or publick Regulations of any Kind. 
This Privilege the French Hugonots had indeed 
extorted from the Crown of \France” with Sword 
in Hand: But it ought” to be remembered, 
that as the French Hugonots had Authority by 


T nd make, and le- Thuan. & 
>, ad to hold Synods, and make, gall * 


gally inforce Regulations for the orderly Go- 
vernment- of their Profeſſion; ſo their Sehools; 
were under a ſettled Oeconomy. What civi-/ 
led Commonwealth ever left at large the Edu- 
cation of ' Youth ? Not the ancient Cities of 
Greece and "Rome, nor the Gothic Kings after 
the Ninth Century, not the ' Proteſtant / States 
and Princes of Germany, nor the Diſcipline ' of 
Galvin, Much leſs the Synod of Dort, or re. 
formed Church of Scotland. 

Others applied for a Repeal of the Teſt-- 
Acts; and the Quakers improved the Doctrine 
of the Minorite-Friars, with Reſpect to the Uu. | 
 reaſdnableneſs of the -Clergy, in demandin 
Tythes; - altho* the Act of Toleration had 

expreſaly provided againſt all Pretence in 
Non- Conformiſts, to Exemption from paying 
Tythes, or other parochial Dues, or any other 
Duties to the Church or Miniſter, or to Ex- 
emption from any Proſecution in any ec- 
5 clefiaſtical Court for the ſame; yet the 
Quakers perſiſted in with-holding their Tythes, 
diſowning the Authority of eccleſiaſtical Counts: | 
and accuſing the Church of Perſecution, whuiſt” 
they were daily Witneſſes of the Lenity a its 0 
Government. J 

In ſhort, the Act of Toleration, whith as 
of the Nature of a Compact between Confor- 
miſts and Non-Conformiſts, had been kept 
only by the former: And the Clergy in Synod 
ſince- the Revolution, gave themſelves up ſo 
far to Diſputes about Ne Forms, as to 
attend to the true End of the Revolution, leſs 
effectually than they ought to have done. 

III. But to return to a Relation of the Effects 
of the Declaration ef the Biſhop of London, and 
the fourteen other e $726) yo _ 
7 banroveried Points, 


'S 
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This ſolemn Declaration had raiſed the Hopes 
op the Friends to the eſtabliſhed Church and 
Religion, Who looked upon it as a Step to- 
wards retrieving and recovering the Joſt —— | 
tation of ,Synods : For if the inferior Cle 
ſhould hereafter come to a better Way of 
ing, and dutifully acquieſcing under this Decla- 
on become e to the Pleaſure of 
uperiors; Y, Re» 
preſentations of their — — f 
— be ſo happy as to regain the Favour and 
Confidence of their Head, all Impediments 
would then be removed, which had prevented 
their pre in Synod, on the ——— 
formation, deligned at the Revolution. 
In theſe Hopes they were greatly e 3 
by the Promotion of the Right Reverend Fa- 
thet in God, John, Lord Biſhop of Oxford, to 
the. See. of Canterbury; a Prelate, whoſe Piety; 
Learning, and ſteady Adherence to the Cauſe 
of Re lgion, whoſe judicious * | Treatiſe upon # printed in 
5 ancient Government of the Church, and 170, p. 4 | 
Aſſertion of the Uſe, Authority, and Right of 2, 3» 4, &c 
the Church to make, and execute Canons for 
the Maintenance of due Diſcipline and Order 
in Religion, could not fail to diſpoſe the Clergy 
to an entire Reliance upon his Zeal for their 
Intereſt, and prevail upon them to wave all 
Points of Form, which are only valuable, fo 
far as they are inſtrumental in preſerving ſyno- 
dical Ri = 3h Rights to which the lower Houſe 
could — n Occaſion, to divert cheir Atten- 
tion, under his Grace: s Sade and Tui- 
tion! Re Jig ee 
Whilſt, they. were. entertaining themſelves 
with this Proſpect, the Convocation: met at 
St. Baul. s, upon the Second of Danmben, 154 1, 
* * the Twenty - ſeventh of: Januar fol- 


lowing 


lowing, the Wacken ” \Lincoln moved the 
lower Houſe to take under Conſideration: the 
State of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, ' clandeſtine Mar- 
riages, the Qualifications of Perſons to be ad- 
mitted into Holy Orders, and the Titles and 
Salaries of Curates. 
In the intervening Seton, the lower Houſe 
| lac given s Specimen of their Temper,” dutiful 
Inclinations, and diſingagement from all former 
Prejudices. For in ſeveral Synods ſince the 
Revolution, the inferior Clergy, as they conſti- 
tute a ſex Houſe, inſiſted upon the Honour 
of making a ſeparate Addreſs to the Crown, 
upon the Privilege of being adjourned by their 
own Conſent; upon a Right to put their own 
Prolocutor and Vice-Prolocutor i into the Chair; 
to have frequent Seſſions in Time of Parlia- 
ment; and to hold intermedia W err when 
Bufineſs required. 

But the preſent Houſe was content to land 
prorogued by his Grace's Schedule of Adjourn- 
ment, tranſmitted from above; to hold no in- 


94 termediate Seſſions, and to be diſcontinued: in 


Time' of Parliament: as long as his Grace was 
pleaſed ; to have the Election of their Prolocu- 
tor confirmed in the upper Houſe; and to Ad- 
dreſs the Crown, not in Words of their own 
Conception, bur in ſuch as were tranſmitted for 
their Concurrence from the upper Houſe in 
thort, they inſiſted upon no Points of Form, 
claimed no queſtionable Rights, but gave Proof 

of having returned to what had pen been 
called, a Senſe of their Duty.“ 

But they had a further and better Qualifica- 
tion for entering on Buſineſs, His Majeſty was 
graciouſly "pleaſed to indulge the Synod in a 

of Conſultation, beyond what the Forms 


of Law required; their Gratitude therefore = 
this 
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uns Favour could not but diſpoſe them to un- 
derſtand it, as a Teſtimony of his Majeſty's 
Confidence in their Diſcretion, and Fitneſs to 
be wor (to uſe the prefatory Words to the 
Articles) with the Work proper for —— 


men. 

Accordingly, the lower Houſe dea his: : TK, 
Mme upon the Archdeacon's Motion, that Acts of ower 
the Arehdeacon ſhould reduce the Particulars Houſe. 
Hof his Motion into Writing, to be offered to 
« the Conſideration of the Houſe, at the next 
Seſſion; to the End (as one would think) 
<<. that the Houſe might conſider, whether the 
Matters ſuggeſted ſtood in need of any Re- 

< .gulations, and what; whether by the ordi- 

« „mary Power of the Prelates, or in the Courſe 
<<. marked out by 25 and 35 Henry VIII. or 
5 ſynodical Authority; and make their — 2 
ͤ cation to the King, or Parliament, or Pre- 
+, lates, as was moſt ſuitanle 3 
&, REIT e 

IV. In this Reſolution che devote Houſe WAS Concil. V. 3 5 

warranted by the earlieſt Precedents. For in 1342 p. 363. 

the Prolocutor of the lower Houſe preſented a 
Petition, de Legibus Eccle/iaſticis conficiendis juxta 
ſtatutum in ea parte editum, &c. Again, in 1347 
the Clergy: reſolved, that Mr. Prolocutor in the 
Name of the whole Houſe: ſhould preſent the 
following Menzies to the ere es amongſt 
re are, 21/0 

A Petition, that the Clegy being aſſembled. Concil. V. 4 
in Convocation by — of the 1 p. 15, 16. 
Writ, do deſire, that the King's Majeſty's Li- 
cence in Writing may be for them obtained, 
according to the Effect of the Statute of King 
Henry VIII. authorizing them to attempt, treat, 
ad: commune 13 n _ _ therein * 
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at ſo many as ſhall pleaſe the King Ps Majeſty to 
name and appoint, according to the Effect of a 
Concil. V. 4. late Stanite made in the thirty - fifth Year of the 
1 moſt nable King. and of moſt famous Me- 
mory King Henry VIII. ſo that all Judges Ec- 
— proceeding Wannen may 
Thid. p. 321, . Anothes Gynodicat-App tae chadhewn; 
| 6, for a-Licence to the Clergy of the Province of 
erbury; was — 1586 and the like by 
gy of the Province of t. 2 44m: ® 
| Andi in the Convocations of x 2605, and 
Concit v. 4. . ſeveral Seſſions were held, ſome Buſimeſs 
P- 352, 41% entered and Orders made. before they had 
N B. Wake's A Licence ; which is aſſerted to be: neceſſary; 
Hiſt. of the not to enable the Clergy to conſider of their 
State of the ( Grievances, or to petition againſt them, not 
Church and 6; 40 make Addreſſes to tha] Prolazes oc. tho 
England, p. $** Prince, not to grant Subſidies, nor ta deli- 
535, 6, 594, berate of eccleſiaſtical Matters, (for without 
500, 614, „ a Licence from the Crown, they may treat 
in and confer upon ſuch Matters as may be fit 
ter to Dr. — — provided they do it 
Lifle. No. 3. “ with a View to apply to the Crewn for a Li- 
p. 66, 7,8. e conce,) but only to make and conſtitute Ca- 
„ nons: And for ſuch a Licence, whenever 
„ de King ſuffers the Convocation to . 

> would be no Trefpais to apply? 
IF: This briefReoolletion ofthe PraRiice and 
State of Synods, is ſufficient to juſtify the Reſo- 
hatian of the lower Houſe upon the Twenty-ſe- 
venth of Januam, in 17413 and at the ſame 
Time to vindieate. the Honour of the Eugliſi 
2 from the catholic Hiftorian's * 
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tion of Slavery and Secularity.” But as the 

erxploded Calumnies of Papiſts are revived, and 
may gather Strength from the ill Succeſs four 

Synods ſince the Revolution; and as many 

great Miſapprehenſions about Synods are enter- 

tained, to the Difadvantage of the national 


Eſtabhſhment in Church and State; a fuller ö 


View of ſynodical Rights, and the E 
of uſing them at this Seaſon, will better alfoer 


the Deſign of this Eſſay. bigs OG £4 ug 


In this Inquiry Tune eey ing 

the Origin of ſpiritual Authority; ſome Degree 
of Liberry of Fuclgrnent i allowed to belong td 
every private Member of Chriſt's Church; and 
* our Laws have recognized, that ſome 

of ſpirit | — is derived to the Biſliops © 


ming Bot b, Went Dame Hes odd 


— . to Claims, that have 


been carried into eontrary Extremes? 
No the Power of the Church is exemplified 


by the Rites and” Ceremonies, © Liturgy and 


Rules of Diſcipline, and its Authority by the 
Articles of Faith and Doctrine, preſcribed as 
the Terms of Communion with it: on the 
other Hand, the Liberty of private Judgmerit 
is herein manifeſted, that this Syſtem of Faith 
and Diſcipline is not ſecreted - from commoti 
View, the Rites are not inacceſſible, the Doc- 
trines are not Myferia Sacra, but open to a fair 
Examination,” Scrutiny, and Debate," with Im- 
punity; ſo that here private Judgment ſteps 


in to ſearch the Scriptures, and compare our 


Articles with what is written, and our Diſcipline 
with what was practiſed in the primitive Church, 


and to communicate by ſpeaking, writing, and 
any Diſcoveries, ey Rem dend 1 or | 


2 of Truth. 4 
a 1 But 


Form of Ordi- 


nation con- 


i 


| Late . 
wo „* moſt, uſefully employed, 
. —— Men reſort 10 the Synod ; rd 
| ne their Doubts. and Objedhons,, as often 
ariſe againſt the preſent Conſtitution; 64 
ert their Learmng and Diſcoveries i an Religion, 
to ſnew, that the Church. bath erred. in Doctrine 
and. Diſcipline, and thereby contribute toward 
her as pure as it is poſſible for her. to 
| de, in à State of Frailty. Ar 4 1 ge: 
wk a eee belege recent 
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1 55 prwate is over · balanced by the 
ver of an infallible Judge, * 
of Synod, or any Member of h 
na flaviſh Dependence on his Will. 
Neither is this State of Things repugnant. to 
civil Supremacy; for with that, any Degree of 
fynodical Authority is confiſtent, even Legiſla- 
tion, if not exerciſed as an independent Right. 
De Tip. ſum. + Grotius,, after having aſlerted the Power of 
Fot. c. 8. p. the civil Magiſtrate circa Sacra, proceeds thus 
10 to Synods — **; Negue hæc tamen obſtant. quo mi- 
% nus Facultas aliqua legiflativa Accigſiis, Paſto- 
| « ribus, Preſtyteris, aut Synedis concedi paſſit bu- 
— « mana — Nam ff aliis Cætibus aui Callegiis, 
« quorum Utilitas nautiquam cum Eccleſia  com- 
66 —— off, id Jus trilui potgſ & umm. Pv- 
<<. teſtate, ut  Experientid decuty cur non et Euilgfie 
„ &c. Jus enum ferendarum legium, ſive gener ali- 
4 um, fine perialium, ſumma Poreſtas e 
2 2 care alteri poteſt, a ſe abdicare non Poteſt. 
It's an independent coercive. Power in Sy- 
-nods, that 2.5 Heury VIII. wasintendedto,reſtrain. 
The Clergy had about the middle of the 


_ of Henry II. detached themſelves wy far 
rom 


L111 | 
from the Crown, in. Subordination to which 
they ought always to exerciſe their Office and 
Miniſtry ; and {ome correctory Law thereupon 
became needful. 10 reduce them, to cher proper 
Dependence upon it. 
To this End 2g Hey VIII. was enacted, 
which being a ee Law, muſt by the 
Rules of Expoſition of. Statutes for like . Pur- 
poſes, be underſtood. to provide for ſuch Ex- 
ay in the foe Pradice of Synods, as are 
expreſſed, or were primaril ed 
— Act, and for no — f +; 
The Exceſſes ſpecified in the A&, are, Firſt; 
The affembling Convocations without the King's 
Writ. Fe Ihe making and. executing | 
Canons, without his royal Aſſent and Licence. 
; 2 The 2 — made and executed here - 
re many Canons I to the King's 
Supremacy, the Law Land, and onerous 
10 his. Majeſty's Subjects. 

The Corrections pr ovided for 5 two. firſt 
Exxetics are, that = Clergy ſhall neither meet, 
nor when met in Convocation proceed to make 
Canons, without the Royal Aſſent firſt had; 

and for the third, that a Commiſſion ſhall be 
appointed to review the Canons heretofore made, 
as ſoon as may be, and, in the mean Time, 

ſuch as are in being, ſhall be executed as before, 
thoſe only excepted as are contrarient to the 
King's Supremacy, and che Laws of the 


But beſides theſe Exceſſes —_— and pro- 
vided againſt in the Act, former Synods had 
exerciſe many other Powers, which. eſcaped 
Animadverſion in that Act, and have ſince fal- 
len under unneceſſary Reſtraint, through the 
Caution of thoſe, to whom the Superintendence 

of their Execution is intruſted. == 
FO 


Tani 
The Synod heretofore acted in the Capacity 
of a provincial Council, receiving Information 
and Complaints from all Parts of che Province, 
and thereupon offering Advice, Repreſenta- 
tions, Petitions, or Remonſtrances, ſometimes 
to the ordinary Adminiſtrators of cke eocleſiaſti- 
cal Laws, at other Times to the King, his 
Council, or the Parliament, according as the 
Nature of the Exigence required. And, as 
the Words of this Statute keep at a Diſtance 
from theſe Powers, ſo the Intention of it (if the 
Intention of a correctory Law could be extend- 
ed beyond the Letter, which it cannot, ) falls 
mort of reaching out any Reſtraint upon the Sy- 
nod in this Inſtance; inaſmuch as all theſe ſy- 
nodical Applications ultimately terminate in a 
Reſort to the Crown; and, inſtead of being 
Evidences of an Inclination in the Clergy to In- 
dependence, (againſt which alone the Statute 
was intended to provide, ) are, on the one 
Hand, ſo many Opportunities for exerting the 
Rights of private judgment; and, on the 
other, ſo many Recognitions of the royal Su-- 
premacy, and of the Right of the Crown to de- 
fend and protect the eſtabliſned Chur cn. 
Whatever narrows the Bounds of Convoca- 
tion, or reſtrains the Exerciſe of private Judg- 
ment therein, muſt in its Conſequences annihi- 
late the King's Supremacy, ſo far as it inter- 
cepts the previous Conſideration of Matters, up- 
on which the royal Fiat may afterwards operate; 
and agreeable to theſe · · has been the 
Practice ever ſince che m the Statute, the 
royal Licence requiſite for 1 — new Canons, 
which ſome Men take to be an —— of the 
abſolute Diſability of Synods, when unlicenced, 
2 208 a eee "of * a to 
| proceed 
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as a provineial Court and Council in all 
Matters, except the Conception of Canons. 
VI. For moſt of our Synods, which have. 
been ſpecially authorized by Licence to make 
Canons, did likewiſe treat, debate, and come 
to ſynodical Reſolutions upon other Matters, 
beſides the making new Canons. And yet, 
whoever caſts an Eye upon our two moſt an- 
cient Licences under Seal in 1386, | 
and * 1603, will find, that thoſe  * Tho? the original Li- 
Licences, are not a Commiſſion to ©" t9 the Convocation of 
to treat, debate, and conclude at not to be found, that for Be 
large, but only upon certain Mat- is, and it is pte 
ters to be formed into Canons, or were both in th 
to be ſignified under the Privy Seal. 8 
The Inference from this Practice is, nen 
there was underſtood to remain in the Synod, 
an ordinary inherent Power to treat upon an 
other Matters of eccleſiaſtical Concernment, for 
any other Purpoſe beſides the making new 
Canons; becauſe all or moſt: licenced Synods, 
as appears by their Acts, have exerciſed Powers 
of a different Tendency from the ſpecific Autho- 
rity derived by royal Licence, or conveyed: 
by the Privy Seal. | 
Again, from 1532, to 1664, the Clergy ſome- 
times had, and at other Times had not Licences to 
treat, conſent, and concludeupon Subſidies to be 
granted to the Crown; and the Reaſon of this 
Diverſity was, that ſometimes their Subſidies 
conſented to in Synod, were intended to be 
eſtabliſhed in Parliament; and at other Times, 
to be levied by Cenſures, eee 
nodical Appointment. it 1 
In both Caſes, there was fynodical Debate, 
E Conference, aud Conſent; but in the latter, 
only a Licence was requiſite, becauſe in that, 
and not in the former, their Debate, Confe- 
1 rence, 
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rence, and Conſent, was e e b the 
making new Canons. 

VII. Moreover, che felt Step to Buſineſs in i 

for the moſt Part, was to take in the 
Sehedules of Reformation from the Dioceſan 
Proctors; that is, Repreſentations from every 
Part of the Province, of the Senſe of the Clergy, 
by their Proctors, as to Matters that ſtood in 
Need of Regulation in each Dioceſe. This uſe- 
ful Practice was religioufly obſerved thro? Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign: And when it was afterwards 
pretermitted, the lower Houſe ſometimes took 
a Review of the State of Diſcipline, and drew 
up Repreſentations of it, in Order to induce 
he Governors of the Church to rectify what 
was amiſs, in Matters that d WS Yee 
of their ordinary Authority. 8 

Wa the owe? Houſe Ws Gchao⸗ 
cp ef 17503, Which had no Licence, made 
irſelf uſeful to the Public, by repreſenting their 
Survey of the Province to the upper Houſe; 
and his then Grace of Canterbury acceded ſo far 
to their Repreſentation, as to give Orders for 
inumg Copies of it thro? the Province, truſt- 

ing, that the Biſhops and Archdeacons would 
order chernſelves and: their mee ac- 
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„ cordingly. 
VIII. But if Difficulties were diſcovered, foe 
which no Remedy was provided by the Canons 
in being; in that Cafe, the Steps which it is 
the Duty of the Convocation to take, are 
pointed out by the Declaration printed before 
| the Thiriy-nine Articles | whkch is = lol. 
| lows. | 
That we e Agen Kerner a: the 
«© Church of England; and that if any Diffe- 
* rence; ariſe about the external Policy, con- 
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Conſtitutions whatſoever thereunto belong- 
< ing, the Clergy in their Convocation is o 

<, order. and. ſettle them, having firſt obtained 
Leave under our broad Seal f 10 to do; and 
e approving their ſaid Ordinances- and 

* Conſtitutions; provided that none be made 
c nee, to ae and Cuſtoms of the 
4, Land”. 

5 That out af our princely Care; that the 
7 „ Churchmen may do the Work which is pro- 

per unto — the Biſhops and Clergy 
5 — — Time to Time in Convocation, upon 
< their. humble Deſire ſhall have Licence under 
“ our; broad Seal, to deliberate of, ate do 
< all ſuch. Things, as made | by 
& them, and aſfented unto by Us, ſhall con- 
4 cern the ſettled Continuance of the Doctrine 
4 and Diſcipline of the Church of England 
< now eſtabliſhed ; from which we will, not 


4 endure any varying or e in the leaſt 


« 


tA Liberty 
Gm from Juriſdiction, or * Le- 
giſlation, under the Character of 
Poteſtas ſuaſoria, or Power of the 
ſame Species with that the Phy- 
ſician claims over the Health of 
his Prince, the Advocate over the 
queſtionable Rights of his Client, 
or the moral Philoſopher over 
the true Intereſt. of his Coun- 
try. And it would be an un- 
accountable Diſcrimination, if, 
whilſt the Rules of Prudence com- 
mand Attention to every Artiſt in 


of this Claſs, is diſtinguiſhed by 


Item Regimen 1is com- 
petit, qui præſunt, Authori- 
tate ſuadendi, non jubendi 
Poteſtate, ut Medici, Juriſ- 
conſulti, Condlliarii, &c. Hi 
non proprie obligant, ſed 
Occafionem Obligationi præ- 


bent, quatenus Notitiam ali- 


cui imprimunt, quæ my 
tionem parit, aut auget 

verſo autem plane regendi 
Genere non, mirum eſt eun- 
dem. regere-et regi. Nam 
Regem ſuadendo regit Con- 
filiarius; Juris naturalis peri- 
tus Legem divinam decla- 


rando, Paſtor et Medicus Modo utroque-: ſed hos omnes Rex Imperio re- 
git, et quidem ſummo. Unde apud patres ſæpe reperitur, Regem pre- 


elle Epiſcopo, ä 9 8 7 


'Grotiusde ae ſum, Pot. p.75, 5. 
IPA his 
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his own Science and Profeſſion, the Clergy 
| thould alone be ſecluded from offering admo- 
nitory Supplications er Matters — 
to their Charge. 

Ho much ſtronger 3 of the 
Clergy to this — Power, if their Voca- 

tion is not, as other Profeſſions are, of human 
Inſtitution? But if the 25 Hen. VIII. hath left 
no Room in Convocation for Applications a- 
bout the Concerns of Religion, precedent to a 
royal Licence, the Liberty of the Church, in 
Re to Enquiries into the State of Religion, 
be brought into as narrow a-Compals, as 
the Freedom of capitular Elections in Virtue of 

a (n d Elire : Since a Licence to the Synod 
points out, preſcribes, and limits the Matter to 
be formed into Canons, and aſſented to in Sy- 
nod, as expreſsly as the Conge d Elire recom- 
mends the Perſon to be elected by the Chapter; 
ſo that, upon a Suppoſition, that nothing can 
be done i in Synod without a Licence, the whole 
Order is inverted ; that is, they whoſe Profeſ- 
ſion it 1s to take heed, watch, premoniſh, in- 
ſtruct, and exhort, are no longer to exerciſe 
their Office of Overſeers, but are to receive 
Motion from thoſe, to whom it is their Duty to 
communicate it, and inſtead of Monitors, are 
turned into the Executors a nds 
Purpoſes and Councils. 

K. Or, if the Exigence was s of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as required a more effectual Proviſion than 
the Canons could give; that is, if the Clergy 
were at any Time aggrieved in their Perſons, 
Eſtates, or Juriſdictions, as ſecured by the 
Law of the Land; it was then the Right, as 
well as Duty of the Synod to apply to the 
Crown or t Parliament for Relief; and the 
Succeſs of the numberleſs Petitions of this 


Kind, 
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Kind, Kill extant upon the Rolls of Parliament, bi 
are an Inſtruction to the Clergy of the preſent a 


Age, what Meaſures" they ht to take, 
whenever the Quakers, Ec. al renew their 
Attack upon any of thoſe Liberties of the 


Church, which are eſtabliſhed by Magna Charta. 
During the Reigns of Richard the Second, 


Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth, the | 
Clergy were held together i in Synod, much lon- 


ger than in former Times: Becauſe from an 


t Faction there were * daily Suggeſtions 


Cotton 


then making to the Parliament, about the Con- Records. 


cerns of Religion; which, it was expedient the 
Body ſhould be ready and at Hand to diff prove. 
And it was the profeſſed Maxim of Archbiſhop 


 Whitgift's Government, to keep the Convoca- Strype's Life 
tion Attentive to the intcaded Motions of the pet 


Puritans to Parliament. 


For the 25 Hen. VIII. is not undlerſtogd to 
have brought any Reſtraint upon the Synod, as 


to Petitions in this Way; but left it unconfined, 


in Steps, that lead to the obtaining the Pro- 


tection of Parliament. 


N. Indeed the Freedom of our Conſtitution, 
admits of Applications to Parliament, from 


every individual of the Community, in a Mat- 


ter of ſuch univerſal Concernment, as the Eſta- 


bliſhment of a national Religion is: yet Pry 


Petitions from thoſe who have no Authority to 


determine, or claim for the Church, what are 


legal Rights belonging to it, cannot be expected 


to have equal Weight in a Britiſb — : 


with the Claims of a Synod, demanding tho 


Liberties, with which it is intruſted, As, the Re- 


Preſentative of the Church. 


In a political Senſe the Syriod is ths Church, i 
neither is the Church a Body politic in any other « 
iy rerih ; To that none of its Members have in 

any 
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nn. Alara tepiifin: ic,” 
_ act 4n;right of the national Church. And 
this Conſideration muſt render this Branch of 
ſynodical Power invaluable to the Clergy,” eſpe- 
cially at a Time when it is thought expedient to 
provide againſt the Endeavours of the Quakers 
to prejudice the Revenues; and the confederate 
Councils of other Sects to impar the" Securities 
of, the Church as by Law eſtabliſned. 

In ſuch a Criſis, every Aid is to be called in, 
as well from the private Pens of our ableſt 
Writers, as from the Weight, Influence, and 
Sollcitations of Men in public Stations in the 

Church; but the ſureſt Reſource is, in the an- 
cient, long experienced Method of Defence, 
by Petition to Parliament, from the Clergy le- 


® Grotius aſſerts, That his gally | * uaited in Synod, (for in 
nods derive their Origin de Synod only they can — * unite, ) 


Jore Nature, Ae. and aſſerting a Right in 


cieties or In tions, 


the 


which have a Nicht to ad- Church, as re-eſtabliſhed by Mag- 
vance the Intereſt of their u Charta, to Tythes and a Teſt, 

ee b 5 * inaſmuch as thoſe Nights are ne- 
ei the Laws of ceſſarily imp lied in the were | 


the Country. Got. de Im- ment of a national Church. 


per. Sum. Poteſt. Cy. S. 2. A Method of Defence, not only 


more likely to repel the Attacks of a powerful 
Confederacy, than either the Stroke of a Pen, 
or the Agency of © unauthorized: Solicitors, 

but more agreeable to the Nature of theſe 
Rights, Ane un from 1 
Intereſts. ' 

They are Rights of « publick Nature ; Indi! 
viduals may intervene,” when theſe are brought 
into Queftion, ſo far as they are particularly 
concerned therein; but the Synod, being — 
Repreſentative of the Church, is ſoſely 
powered to claim them in right of the C ek 
and 2 the Foot of their original Settlement. 

8 May 
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May the Return of the Spirit of Unity upon 
our Synods, enable them to reſume a Practice, 
which, from the Date of Magna (Charta, hath 
been oft. times favoured - eee by 
the Crown. 

Neither have Renee from the Synod 
to Parliament, been confined meerly to Matters 
already ſettled by Law ; but have extended to 
Things, wherein civil Sanctions were 
= be needful; and ſeldom failed o 

-Moſt of the Acts, upon which the Nei 
dan proceded; paſſed in this Courſe; and the 
Imputations of Papiſts and Freethinkers upon 
our Miniſtry and Offices, as of meer parliamen- 
tary Creation, may be obviated by a Reference 
to this Power in our Synods, to repreſent to the 
Parliament. the State and Exigences of Religion. 
A Power, upon the Exerciſe of which, there is 
no Pretence to ſay Reſtraint is laid by the 
25 Hen. VIII. 

XI. Nor is the judiciary Power of the Synod 

by that Statute ; ſo far from it, that 
it ſeems to be effectually ſaved by the following 
Proviſo, via. Provided that ſuch Canons, Sc. 
being already made, which be not repugnant 
« — of the Land, c. ſhall now ſtill 
«, be uſed and executed, as they were before 
the making of this Act, G - -., 

This Proviſion reſpects all Courts alike, and: 
the Judicature of Convocation is to be alger- 
tained by the common Standard, viz. by the 
Records — the Practice that obtained, before 
the making of this Act: So that thoſe Canons 
which were executed in Convocation, as well 


for the Correction of many Offences and Enor- 
mities of a public Nature, as for the Determi- 


1 of Controverũtes of general Concern · 


ment, 
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ment, ſuch as the interfering Claims between 
Prelates, as to the Extent and Uſe of their 
Privileges and Juriſdictions, are to be executed 
as heretofore, that is, without Licence. 
In the Gallic and Spaniſb Churches, Queſtions 
touching Faith and Doctrine, or the Admini- 
ſtration of Juriſdiction by their Prelates, were 
called Cauſe communes, Matters affecting the 
common Cauſe of e, . to be decided by 
common Deliberation. - | 

In Truth, a Church diveſted of all fmodi- 
cal Judicature in ſuch Caſes, muſt deviate very 
far from the primitive Plan of Diſcipline; and 
it was happy for our eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, 
that the Synod was left in its ancient State, to 
execute, as a provincial Court, the Canons then 
m being; becauſe the Act which paſſed after- 
wards for diſſolving the High-Commiſſion 
Court, makes it a doubtful Point, whether the 
Convocat: on is not incapacitated to exerciſe any 
Judicature, accruing in Virtue of a Licence 
from the Crown. If it has ordinary Juriſdiction, 
a Licence ſeems ſuperfluous : If it has not or- 
dinary Juriſdiction, it would be hazardous to 
diſtingmſh between a Licence and a Commiſſion 
from the Crown for the Exerciſe of it; that is, a 
Synod acting in a judicial Way, by Virtue of a 
Licence, might by Conſtruction be made an 
High-Commiſſion Court. | 

XII. The Sum of what has been ſaid, amounts 
to this. That there is no defect of Power in 
our Synods, except as to the Conception of 
Canons; and that the Reſtraint upon them, in 
that particular, ought not to be deemed a De- 
fect; not only, in that it reſults from the Pro- 

tection we enjoy under his Majeſty*s Supremacy, 
and exceeds not the Limitations preſcribed by 
. Princes to — in the earlieſt A 2 
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of.-the Church but chiefly, becauſe that Re- 
ſtraint is, by our Conſtitution, always 0 be : 


taken off, whenſoever © the Biſhops and 'Cler- Declar. p:-- 
guy, being conſcientiouſly diſpoſed to do the fed to the 


Articles of 


„Work that is proper for them, ſhall make the Ch. of 
humble Requeſt to the Crown for that Pur- England. 


e ed a 4 N 
XIII. On the other Hand, fuppoſe (as ſome 
Metnbers of the lower Houſe were pleaſed to 
ſuppoſe) our Synod whilſt unlicenced, without 
Authority, to enter into Conſideration of Buſi- 
neſs, would the Intereſt of Religion be advanced 
by narrowing the Bounds of the Synod ? Yes, 
in the Judgment of the independent Whig, and 
of the Author of the Rights of the Church, the 
_ Chriſtian State would be much. inlarged by a 
total Suppreſſion of Synods: Nay, his Holineſs. 
was always diſpoſed to eaſe the Prelates in every 
Province of Chriſtendom, of this Part of their 
paſtoral Care, and to take the whole Weight of 
Religion upon his own Hands. Or would it be 
for the Benefit of the Clergy, to be exonerated 
from their ſynodical Duty and Attendance ?. 
In other Words, would the Clergy be better 
eſtabliſned, if, when accuſed, nay conſcious of, 
and confeſſing Diſorders in their own. Body, 
they are not left at Liberty to proceed to reform 
them, or ſo much as to petition to have them 
reformed; feeling, ſeeing, and knowing the 
Exigences of their Profeſſion, and the proper 
Methods of Redreſs, are reſtrained from all Op- 
portunities, except ſuch as the Pulpit may ſup- 
ply, and the Spirit and Courage of the Preacher 
to the Synod may take, of op their- 
own Senſe. of Things? Senſible . of great In - 
eroachments already made upon their Rights, 
apprehenſive of greater; Are helpleſs, defence- 
leſs, and even liable to greater Danger in taking 
Ion +. 7 any 


II. 9 
any Steps to ſue for, and humbly requeſt Relief 
| verry Acc 1 open, and expoſed to ad- 
ä ttac 
This is the State of the Clergy of the eite 
þ bliſhed: Church; who, attacked by Confedera- 
cies, can enter into no common Councils, or 


Concert, as a national Clergy, for the Defence 


of their Eſtabliſſiment, as ſome Men have been 
pleaſed to ſuppoſe. Strange, that they ſhould 
not diſcern, what Approaches they made to- 
wards that State of Slavery, with which they 
are reproached by Papilts! 

XIV. Nor — pe mach lets, in 
reſpect to the Laity. For if Men are precluded 
all acceſs to the Ry and the Means' of con- 
veying uſeful Lights and Information ; what 
avails their Liberty of private Judgment, but to 
produce a Chaos of interfering Opinions? But 
H no Power upon Earth is too great to liſten to, 
and obey Truth, whenceſoever it comes ; -then 
the Synod 1s obliged, not only to hearken to, 
but to reform, upon the Conviction it may re- 
ceive from private Information. Nor would it 
found like a Chriſtian Oracle, for the Synod to 
reply, we are reſtrained by the 25 Hen. VIII. 
not only from receiving your - Reaſons, but 
from requeſtingan Opportunity to receive them; 
becauſe ſuch an Anſwer would make it more 
difficult, than in a free State and Proteſtant 
Church it ought to be, to reconcile the Obliga- 
tion to obey the Canons; and to comply with 
the Terms of Communion preſcribed by the 
— with e of private Judg- 
ment. | | 
The Church-i is to judge ; but then it ought 
rit to hear the Matters in . UAE * 
8 E 


The 


The Difierence berween Charles the Fifth, and 
the-Grrmay, Princes, was not about che State of 
the Church, and the Neceſſity of Reforma- 
tion; nor about the Expedienee of à national 
Council, to reduce Things to Order. The 
Corruptions were too great to admit of a Di- 


verſity, of Opinions, and a national Council was 


the only Remedy, till a general and free Coun- 
cil could be convened. But they could not be 
brought to one Nlind about the Nature and Con- 


ſtitution of this Council; the Emperor infilting, sleid. Com- 
that the Right of Inquiry, Examination, and ment, & 
Debate about the Concerns of — was Orot. de In- 


per. ſumm. 


Poteſt. c. 5. 


the peculiar Province of the Clergy: Whilſt 
the gone inſiſted; that all Ranks Men were 
_ intereſted in Determinations about Religion, and 
by the Word of God, and the primitive Prac- 
tice of the Church had a Right to intervene. 
So that the Right to free Diſcuſſion upon re- 
lgious, Eſtabliſhments, was the Hinge, upon 
which Proteſtantiſm turned originally: . to 
the continued Exerciſe of it, muſt Synods ſtand 
indebted for the Fruits of a willing Obedience 
to their Determinations, no leſs than for the Pre- 
ſervation of their e as nee 


No e, i was ever 8 5 
whether the Laity were not bound by the Ca- 
nons of the Council of Gloveſboe in 74.7, tho? it Spelman. 


was convened by Eccleſiaſtical Authority, and 


Vas a meer EccleGaſtical Aſſembly, as much as 


the Synod. of 17413; and the Reaſon is, be- 


cauſe it was a free Synod, open to Repreſenta- 


tions from all Men. Neither the Clergy, nor 


Laity who choſe to be. preſent, — Eng 
with his Princes and Dukes did, _ had any 
Thing to communicate, were precluded the Op- 


portunit Therefore all Men were . 
-4 
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by its Judgments, as being the Decrees of the 
proper Judge, after hearing all Perſons concern- 
ed in the — But to expect, that (when 
the Synod was turned into a Conelave, and the 
Laity excluded, as they afterwards. were, from 
all Acceſs to it) W Decrees ſhould be 
fwallowed down with the ſame Satisfaction, as 
Men expreſs towards Rules, in Conception of 
which.a Regard is paid to their Senſe of Things, 
. Is to advance too far upon the Complaiſance of 
Mankind; further than was practiced in the 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James the 
Firſt, King Charles the Firſt, and the Beginning 
of the Reign of King Charles the Second ; when 
it was held to be the Right of every Member of 
the Community, to propoſe his Doubts to the 
Synod ; at leaſt, the Synod paid ſo much De- 
ference to the common Claims of Humanity, 
as to attend to Applications about the State of 
the Church and Clergy, whenceſoever they 
came. Nay, in 1586, the Convocation offered 
to maintain by public Diſputation, that the Pu- 
Titans Platform of Diſcipline, then much deſ- 
canted upon, was abſurd in Divinity, and dan- 

us to the State. | 
And herein conſiſts the comparative Freedom 
of our Conſtitution, notwithſtanding the ma- 
ny Penal Laws, Injunctions, and Proclamations 
againſt the Writers of ſchiſmatical and ſeditious 
Books, from the Beginning of the Retormation, 
to the paſſing the Act of Toleration, that to 
Puritans and Papiſts free Conferences were al- 
lowed upon the controverted Points, as often as 
they were ſeaſonably requeſted. 
Was it thus in general Councils? The con- 
trary hath been proved. Was free Debate al- 
lowed in Queen Mary's Synods? The contrary 


hath been proved. On the other Hand, _ 
| rec 
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free Debate had been held with Papiſts ini 1 #491 
and 1559, and a full Confideration been ovens 
to the Petitions of the Puritans in the ®Synod**® Concil v. 4. 
of 1562, and in other Synods, free Conference from p. 232, 
was allowed to Proteſtant Diſſenters, in 1574 t 
Lambeth,” in 1603 at u e and in 
1661 at the Savoy. wed 
But the Freedom, as well as Moderation F 
ſynodical Procetdings is clearly ſer out in the 
. Preface to the Common-Prayer. The Words 
are, By what undue Means, and for what mif- 
* chie vous Purpoſes the Uſe of the Liturgy (tho 
<< injoined by the Laws of the Land, 825 thoſe 
Laws never yet repealed) came, during the 
late unhappy Confuſions, to be diſcontinued, 
is too well Known to the World, and'we are 
not willing here to remember. But when up- 
on his Majeſty's happy Reſtoration, it ſeemmed 
probable, that amongſt other Things, the Uſe 
of the Liturgy alſo would return of Courſe,” 
2 ſame having never been legally abolſh- 
*< ed) unleſs ſome timely Means were uſed to 
prevent it; thoſe Men who under the late u- 
ͤſurped Powers had made it a great Part of their 
FBuſineſs to render their People diſaffected there- 
% unto; ſaw themſelves in Point of Reputation 
«and Intereſt concerned (unleſs they would 
<< freely acknowledge themſelves to have erred; 
<< which fuch Men are very hardly brought” 
4 to do) with their utmoſt Endeavours to hin- 
der the Reſtitution thereof. In Order where- 
„ unto divers Pamphlets were publiſhed againft 
the Book of Common- Prayer, the old Ob- 
*« jections muſtered up, with the Addition of 
* ;ſome'new ones more than formerly had been 
1 mades to make the Number ſwell. In fine, 
great Importunities were uſed to his ſacred 
* 8 that the. ſaid Book might be 2 5 
WW 40 


oy 


tes 
<« and ſuch Alterations therein, and Addi- 
< tions thereunto made, as ſhould be thought 
“ requiſite for the Eaſe of tender Conſciences: 

© _ «© Whereunto his Majeſty, out of his. pious In- 

4 clination to give Satisfaction ( ſo far as could 
be reaſonably expected) to all his Suhjects, of 
© what = Toever, did gracioully con- 
ce deſcend. . 

„ In which Wa þ we e need voebd t to 
& obſerve the like Moderation, as we find to 
have been uſed in the like Caſe in former 
„Times. Arid therefore of the ſundry Alter- 
ations propoſed unto us, we have rejected all 
5 fuch as were either of dangerous Conſequence, 

5 (as ſecretly ſinking at ſome eſtabliſhed Doc- 
10 trine, or laudable Practice of the Church of 
* E noland,” or indeed of the whole Catholic 
* Church of Chrift) or elſe of no Conſequence 
4 at all, but utterly frivolous and vain. But 
** fuch Alterations as were tendered! to us (5 
& what Perſons, under what Pretences, or to 
„ wwhat Purpoſe ſoever tendered ) as Noel to 
us in any Degree requiſite, or expedient, we 
% have willingly, and of our own accord af 
s ſented] thereunto. “ 

Therefore when Papiſts NE Proteſtant Dif 
ſenters, inſtead of exerting the Force of Reaſon, 
in ſuch Ways as the Laws allowed, to point out 
the Deficiencies of Eccleſiaſtical Eftabliſhmen ts, 
preferred the unfair Arts of Ridicule and F alfe- 
.colouring, of Miſrepreſentation and Calumny 
thro? the Preſs, to the Uſe of fair Argument 
and free Debate; here Penalties were interpoſed, 
to prevent the Miſchiefs, which the State might 
well apprehend from this Abuſe of Liberty; and 
the Eenity of the Government; and to confine 
the Exerciſe of private Judgment to the Bounds 
1 Ab — and K expedient 


tO 
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to be obſerved, not merely for their own. Sake, 
* for Praſerving the Peace and Quiet of the 
ation. 

Had the Doors of che Pry Council, or Sy- | 
nod. been ſhut againſt Petitions, or free Con- 
ference and Debate denied, it would be difficult 
to find a Reaſon to juſtify one Penal Law abour 
Religion; nay, if no Penalties were enacted, 
yet the Conſtruction of 25 Hen. VIII. into a 
Meaning that precludes a free Diſquiſition in 
Synod, muſt in its Conſequence debar the Lai 
ty of an Opportunity to interpoſe their Senti- 
ments and Requeſts, and ſubfect them 0 im- 
plicit Obedience. 

The Concluſion, from hence is, that 8 
5 the Toleration, the Freedom of our Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Conſtitution was diſtinguiſhed by Liberty 
of, Debate, and free Conferences upon Points of 
| e and Diſcipline, previous to any Syno- 
dical Determinations about them : And, after 
the Toleration, by a Liberty to diſſent with Im- 
punity from them. 

Whereas general Councils, howenes unre- 
ſtrained from without, fell under the Bondage * Hiſt. of the 
of their own ren. * over-aw'd by ee 2 = 
Threatenings, * perverted by Promiſes, pur- paul, p. 1 3. 
chaſed by Penſions from Rome; and conſe- 167,422,503, 
quently poſſeſſed nothing but a Phantom of Li- 4. _ 865. 
berty, to delude the World into a Belief, that 5 a „ 
their Decrees in Compliance with Suggeſtions 5,644, 5,678, 
from the Conclave were the Reſult of free Con- and Preface to 
ſultations amongſt the Fathers, guided and af: If dhe. fame 
ſiſted by the Operations of the Holy Spirit. Council. 

Had due Weight been given to theſe Cond « Brand. 
derations at * Dort, the Synod there would + Cath. Hiſt. 
TOP: eſcaped .Reprehenſions from + Pa. v. 2. p. 330. 

They ought to have foreſeen, that ſince 


| Fr roteſtants look'd upon general Councils (which 
| GE were 
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were "I from civil W as enſlaved hs 
cleſiaſtical Intrigue and Partiality, this Obſer- 
vation would be retorted, whenever Silence or- 
undue Reſtraint was impoſed in Proteſtant Sy- 
nods, by the Suffrage of the Cl themſelves. 

It will not ſuffice for the Maintenance, or 
Vindication of Proteſtantiſm, that Liberty 'of 
Judgment ſubſiſts in Opinion, or in Books, or 
even in Charters, unleſs it is carried into bee, 
and verified by Practice The Proteſtant Cler- 
gy therefore, in Order to be diſtinguiſhed fröm 
the Pope's Mercenaries, muſt not content then 
ſelves with the meer Amuſements of Ideal Li- 
berty, but uſe real Freedom of Debate; and to 

the Hi onour of the Engliſb Clergy, this appears to 
have'been the Courfe of their Synods from the 
Reformation to the Revolution, as far as the 
Nature of our Conſtitution, and the State of 
the Times would admit, and as often as the 
Exigences of Religion made Synodical Conful- 
tations ſeaſonable. . 

XV. As to the Point, how far a Review of 
Ecclefiaftical Adminiſtrations was ſeaſongÞle in the 
Synod of 1741, that may be rendered very, pro- 
blematical; for nothing is more difficult to ſet- 
tle, than a Seafon for Conſiderations of the 
State of Religion; if Mens Bent and Impulſe is 
turned to other Deſigns, The Dangers 25 War, 
the Fear of Peſtilence, the Approach of Lent, 
the Heats of Summer, the Drviſions amongſt 
Chriſtian Princes, or an Apprehenſion of offend- 
ing the Emperor by the Decrees of the Council, 
which might be underſtood to trench on his 
Authority, paſſed for good, Reaſon at Trent 
With the unwilling Fathers againſt the feaſon- 
aa of wth 8 105 Yet the Scale was no- 
toriouſly turned, and long P ations obtain- 
oy 22 by the EY of cle le Reaſons, = 
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by, ihe Influence and Intrigue of the Court of 


Rome. 

But if the Reaſon, for the frequent Uſe of Sy- 
nods in the primitive Church is made the Cri- 
terion of the ſeaſonableneſs of uſing them in af- 
ter Times; there would be no Difficulty in de- 
Wonſtrating the Expedience of entering upon 
Buſineſs in we. at the preſent, Opportunity: 
For it is not to be doubt „ but the Ground of 
that Policy was to accommodate. the Order and 
Diſcipline, of the Church, to the variable State 
of; Things, the Temper of different Nations, 
the Sentiments and Manners of different Ages, 
and to introduce a more gentle, or. ſtrict Regi- 
men, proportionate to what the Times would 
bear, 1 to what Men might be brought to 
joy 1 from. Aa Conlideration, of this Reaſon, 
reſults. a perpetual Direction for the ſeaſonable 
Uſe of this Authority; that is, to uſe it as of- 
ten as new Cuſtoms, or new Notions, appear 


upon the Borders of Morality and Religion ; or = 


new Laws in the civil Conſtitution render the 
Orders of the Church then ohio, lely aſe: | 
ful or practicable.  _ 
With this View of preventing every growing 


Evil, and all Interferings between the Church and 


State, F requency of Synods was eſtabliſhed in 
the primitive Church; and from that Plan was 
_ tranſplanted into our national Conſtitution, be- 
N by immemorial Uſage, a ey Branch 
For boring the Rapine and Depre- 
dations of the Danes upon our Iſland, during 
the Line of our Saxon Princes; the unquiet 
State of Things, in the Reign of William and 
Henry the Firft ; the Contention for the Crown, 


OG the Reign of King Stephen the Contro- 
. | verſies 


R 

verſies about the Bounds of civil and eccleſiaſti · 

cal Juriſdiction under Henry the Second; the 

Abſence, and Interregnum of Richard the Firſt; 

the Barons Wars, during the Reigns of King 

Jobn, and Henry the Third; the Scotch and 

French Wars, with a Mixture of domeſtic Diſ- 

ſatisfaction, under Edward, the Firſt, Second, 

and Third; the diſorderly and miſadviſed Ad- 
miniſtration of Richard the Second; the vari- 

* If che ca-· Ous Plots and Intrigues againſt Henry the Fourth, 
tholic Hiſtori- complicated with a Scotch War; the important 
an had ſhown, Enterprize againſt France by Henry the Fifth; 
that the bra, the Minority of Henry the Sixth; involved in a 
Feed bl French War, and his advanced Years with the 
King James in Claims of the "Houſe of Lor; the Competi- 
ol reg * tons for the Crown between the Houſes of 
yg 9s irs York and Lancaſter thro* the ſucceeding Reigns, 
into the State 86 the Unioniof the Families in Henry the Eighth, 
of Religion, ſome Proviſions about Religion were thro”. all 
this would tkoſe Contraſts, and in the different Circum- 
Fad much to ſtances of the ſeveral Reigns, thought ſeaſon- 
his Purpoſe. able by the Clergy, and allowed by the Crown. 
But that Neither hath there been any Prince, ſince the 
ate.” Reſtraint put upon the Clergy from acting with- 
ments, and out Licence from the Crown, above Two hun- 
free Synods dred Years ago, who did not take off that Re- 
3 equally ſtraint by granting the neceſſary Licence, or 
peverſe les. Commiſfion, except the unfortunate King 
. Fames the Second: Unfortunate, if on no other, 
Church and yet on this Account, that Synods were diſuſed 
State, there- in his Reign for the Characteriſtic, which Gro- 


in his | a ' | ag 
2 55 1 tus gives of unhappy Times is, Non quidem 


both ee e ee ud, Kalle . Staud, ai quo Synod 
+ De Impe- gaberi mmnino num poſjint:*- -. SBA eee 
rio ſum. Po- XVI. This Criterion was got antiquated 
proved by the Reſtitution of the Supremacy to 

EIT” | 8 Synods, 


fn of Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and of aging The 

ac- 
tious Deſigns. But there was no Room for 
this eee Wh after the Reformation, when 
the Continuance and Diſcontinuance of Synods, 
depended upon the Pleaſure of the Prince, as 
ſupreme Moderator of Eccleſiaſtical, . as well as 
civil Affairs; he might, and ſome ,,Times- did 
prorogue Synods, as ſoon as they. were, met, 
and at other Times commanded. their Atten- 
dance, and held them together for a conſider- 


uke Spring of theſe different Motions, is the 
Advancement of Religion and Learning, in 
Conjunction with the Welfare of the State, of 
which united Intereſt the Clergy could he. but 
partial Judges; and conſequently, ſince the 
Crown hath reſumed the ſupreme Direction of 
boch, chere now remains noching in che Crice- 
rion of the Expedience of Synods, that is pre- 
carious; becauſe, after a royal Prorogation, 
the Clergy cannot be chargeable with pretermit- 
ting the Vigilance incumbent on, the, Overſeers 
of the Church: Nor, upon th . Commands of 
the Crown to attend in Synod, be ſyſpeted, of 
entering unſeaſonably imo the Conſideration. of 
the State of Religion. i 


. - - — 


0 $7 Means 


Means of RY do e to hare 

of which the Providence of Wo has appointed | 
him Defender. 

If a diſſolved Synod ſhould enter upon ſyno- 
dical Inquiries ; or a Clergy, detained for ma- 
ny Months from their ordinary Duty, for this 
extraordinary Service, Se all Approach to 
Buſineſs; what avails the Reſtitution of the * 
Premacy to the Crom > 

© Lefs Weight therefore cannot be hid Apen 
the Continuance of a Synod, under the Royal 
Writ, than to receive it as a Declaration by Au- 
chority, that there are no Reaſons of State ariſ- 
ing from the Poſture of our civil Adminiſtra- 
tion, that render ſynodical Confultations unſea- 
ſonable; and eee tly, that the Clergy are 
at Liberty to determine, from a Conſideration of 
the Nature of the Authority with which they 
are entruſted, whether the Uſe of it it is now fea- 
ſonable. we 

XVII. And if this Quiſticn i is to dee. 
mined by the Criterion before- mentioned, vi. 
whether any conſiderable Changes have happen- 

. ed in Mens Manners and Sentiments, or in the 
Laws of the Land, fince the laſt ſynodical Re- 


ations, there is a ſtrong Preſumption, 
that a ſynodical Reviey of the State of Religion 
would be as ſeaſonablejat 3 as in any Pe- 
riod of the Chriſtian ; becauſe no Inſtance 


can be given, of the Uſe K one Body of Ca- 
nons in any national Church, for one hundred 
and forty Years without any fynodical Reform, 
except in this Church; ak therefore how per- 
fect Teever the Syſtem of Canons was in 160g, 
yet whatever is variable in the State of the 
Church, may be preſumed to have varied with- 
in this Period in ſome Degree; and ſo far at 
eit „ee en may be leſs ade- 


quate 
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> 1 
ere to the preſent State of 8 Man- 
ners, Acts of Parliament and Deciſions of 
Courts of Jae than upon their firſt Eſta- 
bliſhment. | . 


XVIII. Neither is this a gend — 


m el for ſince that Time” Socinianiſm, 
E N Methodiſm, and Schools for Pro- . 
pagatin g the Seeds of Schiſm have foot 
here; Papiſts likewiſe have renewed their At- 
tacks: Moreover the High-Commiſſion-Court 
and Oath Ex Officio' have been put down, a 
Toleration eſtabliſhed, and a great Part of the 
Canons of 1603 become impracticable. Can it 
be ſaid, that it was the Practice of the primitive 
Fathers, to paſs over Emergences of fuch 142 
ſequence to Religion unconſidere ?! 
And yet theſe Articles are of little Weight i in 
Compariſon of the-greater Exigences left unpro- 
vided for by the Canons of 1603; thoſe Ca- 
nons were chiefly adapted to the Alterations 
which happened ſince the Separation from Rome, 
leaving the former Grievances in the eecleſiaſti- 
cal Adminiſtration (that is, ſuch as had been 
growing from the twelfth Century to the Vear 
13335 and produced the Separation from Rome) 
to the Courſe of Regulation preſeribed by the 
25 Henty VIII. which hath not yet been com- 
pleted. Is it then ſeaſonable to ſtir that Maſs 


now, and give it a freſh Ferment? eſpecially 


whilſt Proteſtant Difſenters, who cannot comply. 


with the preſent Order of the Church, are 


1 in their Non- conformity: n 
XIX. To this Queſtion (the Terms of which 


e the expedience of conſulting, how far 


the Peace and Tranquility of the Nation may be 
affected by ſynodical Regulations) it may be 
anſwered, that if Diſſenters were contented with 
che Lauf they enjoy 5 if they forbore to make 


Advances 


R 
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Advances upon the Eſtabliſhment ; connived at 
irregularities in the Government of the Church, 
which it has but lately been in the Power of 
Churchmen to conſider of Means to remove, nei- 
ther indeavouring to aſperſe its Adminiſtrations, 
OHA its Revenues, nor undermine its Securi- 
the Motives for ſynodical Regulations 
La 75 certainly be leſs urgent; but if the tole- 
rated Sects, Feen divided in Judgment or 
Intereſt, combine to take Advantage of the un- 
ſettled State of the Church ; if the concealed So- 
22 ſtrengthens his Exception againſt the Uſe 
of ſpfritual Cenſures in the Church, by Obſer- 
vations ede the Miſapplication of Excommu- 
nigation; the Quaker furniſnes himſelf. with 
Pleas againſt the Recovery of Tythes in eccleſi- 
aſtical Courts, by the dilatory, expenſive, and 
precarious Rules of Practice there; the Metho- 
diſt palliates his voluntary and uncommanded 
Severity, by Imputations of a Want of regular 
line in the Church; the Preſbyterian co- 
Sin of Schiſm, by the Continuance of 
thoſs Grievances in a Proteſtant Church, which 
gave Occaſion to the Separation from Rome; 
and the Abettors of arbitrary Principles conſpire 
with the Republican to repeal the Teſt Acts, 
and ridicule the Decline of Power and Authority 
in Prelacy, which hath always been exerted to 
preſerve the Balance of the Conſtitution, defend 
che legal Rights of the Crown, and Liberties of 
a free People; in theſe Circumſtances, the Way 
to Peace and Security is to attend to Demands 
of Redreſs of the ofeafive Diſorders ;. that is, 
of ſuch — gab Occaſion to the Separation from 
were not intended to be retained. in 
heb ſoceeding Settlement. 
„This Was the Scheme at the Revolution. 
| And can there. be any Ground G. goubt, whe- 


Men ther 
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ther it is ſeaſonable to render the eſtabliſhed 
Church irreproachable, and Schiſm and Faction 
inexcuſable, by a Compliance with juſt Excep- 
tions againſt ſome Parts * the Eccleſiaſtical Ad- 
miniſtration 2? + _ 

The millenary Petion complained of the 
longſomeneſs of Cauſes: in eceleſiaſtical Courts; 
a Complaint too well founded to admit of Pal- 
liation; and yet there is Demonſtration that ex- 


pedite Methods were more offenſive to the Pe- 
titioners, than the dilatory Practice which was 


juſtly exceptionable. For or the ſole Refuge of 
Sectaries, whilſt they were proſecuted for Non- 


Conformity, conſiſted in the Opportunities f 
defeating Juſtice, ſupphed wo a Ength: of zu- t 0 


diciary Proceedings. 
The Advantage therefore they received by 


Delay, would of itſelf be an Evidehe, that 
they could not really be offended at it, if it had 


been the Turn of Sectaries to be thankful for the 


Protection they enjoy. But this Obſervation is 
not wholly ſupported upon that Reliance; for 
greater Outcries were made by Non: Conformiſts 
againſt a Denial of Appeals, and the High- 
Commiſfion- Court, which went into ſummary 
Methods of Juſtice, than againſt the Dilatori- 
neſs of inferior Judicatures. 


Thus they complained of the Remedy no lels 


chan the Diſeaſe. Upon the whole, 
would more effectually unvail the Iniquity of 


Popery, and Unreaſonableneſs, Obſtinacy, and 


Perverſeneſs of Schiſm amongſt Proteſtants, 


than a Conſideration of the juſt Exceptions 


n Eccleſiaſtical Admidiſtration: r 
XX. If theſe Obſervations are not ſufficient 

to evince the Seaſonableneſs of a ſynodical In- 

quiry into the State of the Church, yet this 


ueſtion is determined Authority: It was 
* * ſeaſonable 


Ee R 
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ſeaſbnable to'enter upon Buſineſs in Synod, be- 
caufe the King, as ſole and ſupreme Jude, was 
pleaſed to hg an the Clergy to atten 
above Six Months, in Synodd. i r 
1 Rd Rr as the preſent Timpotence of 
ps lnpers ehen of the eccleſiaſtical 
e bie . Practice of eccle- 
en Cn are made the Scorn and Con- 
temp of Papiſts, a ſeaſdnable Execution of ſy- 
 nodital Power muſt be the only Way to raiſe 
the tion, and prevent che e Ex- 
_ of eccleſiaſtical Authority. 
was -repreſented to the Arch-Biſhop and 
$/ near forty Years ago, by the lower 
That mam irregular , Cuſtoms and 
<« Uſages were then growing up, which might, 
% ih Tine, be interpreted to amount to a 
* Preſcription, and thereby the Force and Au- 
35 chority of the Sade evaded, the Clergy 
4 Joſe their undoubted Rights, and be involved 
eim fruitleſs Conteſts UK Law Pulcp with, their 
Pariſhiòners . 
Nor is it yet Salle Ws to. the World, 
that any Erideavours in Synod, to put a Stop 
rohe Fregrel of BY Br then ee, 
have been Effectual. ic 
And this Obſervation of the 8 en 
af Ul Precedents, is of itſelf an Argument 
of of the-E-xpedence of entering upon Buſineſs 
In Synod; if for no e vet merely 


| for prfering the Rights. of the Synod. For, 
| tho" in n 4A Proteſtant Church: diweſted 


A.) on in . yet 
dps ej Reftraint from the ſe- 
_ ciliary) 2 once decline all Conſideration of 
- #hie State of the Church, and the Admiſſion of 
Aufortnations on the Part k,, 


Slognotsst 
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ſuch a Foundation would be laid, as might in 
Time produce a new Phænomenon in che Chri- 
ſtian Church, an Aſſembly of Proteſtant Di- 
vines formally called, and held togetlier for 
many Months, to the End that they ſhould not 
concert amy Thing for the Benefit of Religion. 
Ihe Suppoſition of à Practice, condemned 
as an Abuſe, being perſiſted in becauſe once be-i 
gun, and continued on, till the Strength of 
t ſuperſeded the original Right, is rea- 
lized almoſt in every Page of eocleſiaſtical His: 
ſtory ; but T-ſhall mention e ne 
ſtance or to. LY . 
The Firſt is, che Caſe of the Clergy 
to the Præmunientes Writ, or 


At whatſoever Date the Commons 
their Seat in Parliament, whether in the foes 
Times, or in the Reign of Henry the Third, it 
may be proved with ſufficient clearneſs, that, 


at the ſame Time, the inferior Clergy came and 


enjoyed the ſame Rights in it: And in the 
Twetrity-third of Edward the Firſt, when the 
Writ was firſt iſſued to the Sheriff of each Count 
ty, to return a certain Number of Knights, Ci- 
_ rizens, and Burgeſſes; by another Writ to the 


Biſhop, called the Præmunientes, the Proftors of 


the inferior Clergy were likewiſe ſummoned to 
Parliament for the fame Purp poſes, and ſome-· 
times in the ſame Words. 


— - % 
8 1 


But moſt of the Cler 1 10 wrong 
N age of the Baan of Eee from 


temporal Authority, took all excuſable Op- 


portunities to decline attending in Parliament 


according to their Summons : And about the 
Reign of Henry the Sixth, diſcontin 
wholly, are now by Diſuſer abſolutely: 5 
5 they are ſtill expreſy mentioned in the 
Wm of Summons, purſuant to ancient Ulage. 


Here 


to Parliament, as in Uſe at this Day: 471 ron 


Here the e 1 . that were 
once fi does not avail to preſerve the 
Rights, to which they gave Life and Motion 
originally, and now only exiſt : as a Monument 
of the Ruins of neglected | 

And in this Inſtance, there is a Cirruntſtance: 
that cannot but make the-Clergy- 1 
ſollicitous about the Preſervation of their Rights 
in Synod; which is, that the Præmunientes 
Writ is an Evidence, that the Cl are not, 
and never were repreſented in Parliament by 
the Biſhop; nor at this Day by the Knights for 

Shires, in their eccleſiaſtical Capacity; ; becauſe 
they who are preſent themſelves in Parliament, 
as by the Writ of Summons the Proctors of 
the Clergy are yet preſumed to be, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be repreſented by others. 
From hence it follows; that, as every De- 
gree of Liberty terminates ultimately in ſome 
Share of legiſlative Power; the Clergy, as ſuch, 
are no further free, than in Reſpect of their 
ſynodical Privilege, but are ſtruck out of the 
Conſtitution by the Suſpence of it; and all their 
Liberties, which make ſo ſplendid a Figure in 
Magna Charta, depend upon the Preſervation 
of the Remains of Right in Convocation. - 

The other Inſtance ariſes from the preſent 

Method of impoſing Taxes on the Clergy. - 

It is well known that the Revenues of the 

C lergy were, before the Conqueſt, diſcharged of 
Dane: gelt, and other public Tributes, as eleemo- 

nary Eſtates, and upon the Foot that Hoſ- 

s of ancient Foundation now ſtand. There- 
fore when the King in 1207, requeſted" a Sub 
ſidy from the beneficed Clergy, and out of the 
Rents of their Benefices; It was anſwered, 

8 That chis was an unkeard-of Demand, - and 
1 . 
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ce never yet exacted from the Clergy of Zng- 
land.. But ſoon after the Clergy were: pre- 
vailed upon to ſupply the King S Wecahor thro? 
the Intervention of the Pope; yet to preſerve 
their former Privilege, the Subſidy was accom- 
panied with a moſt gracious Aſſurance under 
the broad Seal, that this Conceſſion ſnould not 
be drawn into Example, and turned to the 
Prejudice of che r ” _ men _ 
land. | 
What followed? Ones more - urgent Neceſfity 
ſtill preſſed upon the Heels of the former, and 
every precedent Compliance ſtrengthened the 
Pretence to a future Demand ; till, in leſs than 
thirty Vears, a Subſidy became not only: ary eſta- 
bliſh'd Claim upon the Clergy, but _— and 
levied without their Conſent; as appears by 
the Annals of Burton, in the — of the 
Proctors of the Dioceſe of 1 2 the 
Parliament in 1293. my 
--Upon this Complaint, the Clergy: were re⸗ 
ſtored to the common Right of other Subjects, 
the Right of Diſpoſal of their own Money; and 
were not chargeable for the Space of ſomething 
more than four hundred Years, with any Sub- 
ſidies, but ſuch as they conſented: to by their 
' own Proctors; who, in the Exerciſe of this 
Truſt, gave frequent Teſtimonies of the Adhe- 
rence of the Clergy to the true Intereſt of their 
Countty, and often withheld their Subſidies, that 
nationał Grievances might firſt be redreſſed; 
till about the Year 1664, it was agreed, not for- 
mally, or by the Conſent of the Clergy in Sy- 
nod; but tacitly, perhaps between the then Mi- 
niſtry and ſome leading Men in the Church, 
that for one Year, the Proctors of the Clergy 
ſnhould pretermit the Conſideration of their Sub- 
5 in 1 Convocation, and be concluded in the 


ge- 


prevent any 
| tis Step-owe of ch ordinary Courſe, a Proviſo 


Injury to the Church by 
was interpoſed in the Act, That nothing 
herein Contained , ſhall be drawn into Exam 
<<. ple, to the ae Sc. of the ancient 
Rights of the Clergy of this Realm?”. 
Now whoever reflects upon the Effects of 
theſe Precedents, tho* guarded againſt, the one 
by a Proviſo under the broad Seal, the other in 
an Act of Parliament; may think it not impoſ- 
ſible, but that one Inſtance of the Clergy in 
Synod, ſuſpending the Uſe of their ancient Au- 
thority in Matters of Religion, and declining, 
what without Doors may be called by thoſe 
who are not in the Secret, their neceſſary Du- 


ty, may bring a total Diſability on all future 


Synods, devolve the Care of Religion upon o- 
has Hands, and verify the Catholic Hiſtori- 


an's Aﬀertion, „ That whatever (Proteſtant ) 


«© Divines may ſay, it is certain in Practice, 
that the Clergy of the Church of England arc | 
not allowed any Power, Sc. y! 

Before the Embarraſſments of: Charles the 
Firſt, the Intervention of Parliament in Matters 


of Religion, for the moſt Part proceeded upon 


previous Applications from has Synod: And 
whenever the Clergy deſiſt from that Courſe of 
ſynodical Applications, as well as from the Uſe 
of their other Powers, they take jon, ferent 
ſet this: Church upon a 8 

from what it ſtood upon before. 

But ſurely it behoves them to be cautious bf 
exhibiting themſelves: a motionleſs/'Spectacle to 
the Public, (even —— the preſent Syſtem 
of Doctrine and Diſcipline was fo: perfect in it 
ſelf, and the Sentiments and Manners of his 


Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's Subjects ſo conformable to it, as to 
abate the Urgency of Buſineſs : ) Left the ve - 
nerable Synod, if it once condeſcends to make 
a meer dumb Shew of the Piety, Prudence, and 
LL. 288 of iro Synods, ſhould for ever 
want Power to reſume its original Int and 
Perfection. 5 * 
XXII. Theſe Obſetvations therefore, which 
vindicate the Conſtitution of this Church in ge- 
neral, concur likewiſe to juſtify the Members of 
the lower Houſe on the 27th of Jan. 1741, by 
ſhewingtheir Authority toact, and the Expedience 
of their uſing it. Nevertheleſs, on the next Seſ- 
fion, which was intimated to be held on the 5th 
of March, when the Archdeacon of Lincoln 2 
tended with a Specification of certain Matters 
to be offered to their Conſideration, purſuant 
to Order, a Reſolution of a very intricate Na- 
ture was taken. 
For the Dean of Vi hier was pleaſed to 
move, That the Propoſitions prepared by 
* the Archdeacon, in Obedience to the Houſe, 
< ſhould not be received; and the Houſe a- 
to his Motion, rejecting them unexamin- 
ed, undiſcuſſed, unread, 

The Propoſitions were as follows: 

A Specification of certain Matters concern- 
ing eccleſiaſtical Courts, and clandeſtine Mar- 
< riages, and the Qualifications of Perſons to 
4 be admitted into Holy Orders; and the Ti- 
tles and Salaries of Curates ; for the Conſi- 

* deration of the lower Houſe of Convocation, 
* Yar to an Order of the Twenty-ſeventh 
of January laſt. 

x. That the dilatory Proceedings in eccle- 
1 ſiaſtical Courts are a Delay of Tuſtie, and of 


e and Yexaton to the Subject. 
* 2. „ That 
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ce Thar the Admiſſion of Appeals by the 
& + Bu of : Arches, from Interlocuto 7 : 


TH 


, of. Inferior Courts, in Cauſes of Cor- 
« « rection, is a great Obſtruction to the neceſ- 
. of Diſcipline.”?- + _ 
That the Practice of granting Narri. 5 
40 Tm Licences to Perſons unknown, or when 
«one, or both of them, is but caſually reſi- 
« gent in the Juriſdiction, without Letters Te- 
4 ſtimonial of the Ordinary of the Place from 
£ whence they come, opens a Door for clan- 
« deſtine Marriages.” .. 
4. That Complaints are made of a Claim 
of the Prerogative [or other] Courts of Can- 
&« 'erbury;; to exerciſe concurrent Juriſdiction 
s chro' the Province, in the Probate of Wills, 
<« and. the. Grant of Marriage Licences: And, 
«inaſmuch; as ſuch Claim may prove a great 
<«< Diſcouragement to the Officers of Inferior 
Courts, whoſe Aſſiſtance, in the Exerciſe of 
« ' Dioceſan Juriſdiction, is neceſſary; it is ſub- 
6 mitted to the Conſideration of this Houſe, 
% how far an Enquiry ought to be made, he- 
ther the Prerogative [or other] Courts claim 
a Right to grant Marriage Licences to the 
Subjects of other Biſhops; or to prove Wills, 
hen the Teſtators Effects 70 within the 
< Juriſdiction of one Biſhop.” -- 
. That the Omiſſion of 5 * 
. other Members of [ſome] Colleges, to ſign 
66 Teſtimonials, or therein to certify their Be- 
©, lief of the Fitneſs of the Perſon for the Or- 
eder, Office, or Employment, to which he 
deſires to be admitted, renders their Teſti- 
2 monials leſs uſeful and effectual. 44 
6. That giving fictitious Titles, introduces 
5 a ſupernumerary Clergy into the Church, and 
i the Occaſion of many Inconveniences.” 
A. | T b 185 That | 
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-74 That much Reproach is brougfit upon 
e the beneficed, and much Oppreſſion — 


« the unbeneficed: Clergy; by Curates 
e too ſcanty Salaries from Incumbents,” 


A tew Days after came out a Pamphier, con- 
taining the rejected Propoſitions, a brief Expla- 


nation of One or Two of the Particulars, and a 
ſhort Narrative of ſome extraordinary Taff ee, 
as to the Manner of rejecting then. 

This is mentioned to introduce Dr. Chapman” 4 
Motion. 


On the — of wi" channdd Member | 


d his Sentiments to the Houle, as to the 
Fitneſs of their diſcuſſing, examining, and hear- 
ing any Matter properly brought before tlie 


Houſe, as the Propoſitions of the Archdeacor - 


of Lincoln muſt be looked upon to have been, 
ſince they were prepared by Order of the Houſe: 
That as thoſe Propoſitions were now in Print, 
(tho he did not * approve the publiſhing them,) 
yet it was, in his Opinion, become more incum- 
bent on the Houſe, to give them a full Conſi- 
deration. 

Hereupon Dr. Charman, Chaplain t to his 
Grace of Canterbury, obſerved, ** That the Pub- 
* lJication of Matters, that had paſſed in this 
fHouſe, pending the Synod, was irregular ; 
56 that there were many Orders upon their Books 
for keeping their Debates ſecret; that he had 


4 read the Archdeacon of Lincoln's Pamphlet, 


“ and was of Opinion, that it was a Libel up- 
eon the Conſtitution ; repeating that Expreſ- 
* ſion, that it was a Libel upon the Conſtitu- 
* tion, and referring to a Paſſage in the 
Pamphlet, which he inſiſted was libellous up- 
on the Conſtitution :** Then moved, That 

the Archdeacon ſhould be cenſured, before 

his 1 were taken under Conſidera- 
g R 2 tion 


* The Re- 
fuſal of Au- 
dience made 
Reſort to the 
Preſs excuſa- 
ble; and ſa 
that learned 
Member 
ſeemed to ad- 
mit. 
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tion. But before the Houſe came to x Reſotu- 
tion upon either of theſe. Motions, the Vic - 


Prolocutgr 1 L that * Houſe | was ad- 
journed. 1 
Thus this Eſſay i is banks to 2 Pauſe. The 
Synod was indulged by his Majeſty's Favour in 
a Length of Conſultation exceeding the Term 
allowed to the Council of Nice, or the Synods 
which ſettled the Articles of 1562, or the Ca- 
nons of 1603: Yet the only Propoſition made 
about Buſineſs to the lower Honſe, was rejected 
* Vide Dr. undiſcuſſed, and the Introducer of it * threaten- 
Chapman's ed with Cenſures; tho' the Settlement of this 
Letter in the Church is, in many Reſpects, n . 5 
Appendix. onal, as hath been fully hewn. 
pre The Matters therefore intended for the Eon 
cluſion of this Eſſay, are reſerved, till the Lea- 
ders in Synod are in Temper to a hear a Lan- 


guage agreeable to the OT o * r 
J. 1 3 
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Dr. Reynolds Letter to Dr. 13 2 


8 JR, 
Buckden, May 26, 1 "VF. 
Hows g found before I left Town that your 


Motion for a Cenſure upon me was uni- 
* underſtood e . 


FL am not a little follicitous to ſet my ea in . 


a more favourable Light than it can appear un- 
der the Diſadvantage of — — — — 


——— — — and am looking out for an 
Opportunity of Vindication, which was inter- 
al by the ſudden Adjournment of the 

uſe. - On this Account, I take the Liberty 


to enquire whether you propoſe to renew this 
Motion at the next Seſſions; becauſe if I may 
have the Favour to hear that you perſiſt in that 


Deſign, I ſhall wait the Judgment of the 


Houſe, and ſuſpend all Thoughts of any other 
Method of Os | 


Jam SIR, 
with great Reſpect, 
Your very bumble Servant, 


G. RevynoLps. 


P. S. Unqueſtionably Mr. Vice-Prolocutor is 
well acquainted with his own Power ; yet it may 
be pardonable to obſerve, that to prevent a De- 
ciſion upon the Matter moved by Dr. Stebbing, 
and to debar you from convicting a Criminal, 
or the Criminal from a Right of being acquitted 
from your Charge, were not the neceſſary Du- 
ties of the Chair. Dr. 
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{1 oe, Letter to Dr. ron. 


© Reverend Sir, STOUT 
e June 8, '1 542 


R = C8 the Favour of your Letter in Re- 
A. gard to my late Motion, and ſhould readi- 
I, were I able, let you know what I ſhallido. 
upon it at the next Meeting. But as Circum- 
ſtances .meerly accidental drew it from me be- 
fore, ſo tis poſſible the like Circumſtances may 
\ incline or prompt me to it again; and at this 
Time I really do not know myſelf what N 1.5 
ſhall take. 


BREE IEEE = 


mam defires A As LL 


that the In- en of 2 Co i 3-4 7 PS ' * — 
. ee e — — — — 


terſtices in 7 


both theſe — — — — — In the mean Time be ſo 
Letters be fl. E ind to interpret me in what has paſt, as acting 


e ed? fall with 4 real inward Reſpect 1 Mr. 


e : ; 1 
F 


ue ty Chancellor, and no Way ON to TOA 
with him, Ee Fe rw HOP PP Op: 
Di | eur, tg Efteem, 
2% our moſt bumble Servant, 


J. Cnapman, 
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The Ix rot reſet rec 0 1 in 


Page 48, to ſhew the — 
ith upon Archiepiegyal; Viſita- 


tions. | f. UN; © 


2 53 6 vo > 


1 NN OCENS  Friſcopus Servus PD th A e 


Dei, venerabilibus Fratribus univerfis Epi ſca- 

. £15 Cantuarienſis Provincia Salutem, et Apoſto- 
. ticam Benediftionem. Attendentes quod Provincia 
- Cantuamenſis claris ſemper conſuevit pollere Prela- 
lis, qui Officis ſui Debitum laudabiliter exequentes, 
Studuerunt circa Greges fibi creditos Curam impen- 
ders vigilem et ſalubrem, viſitando eos opportune, 
as in aliis provide gubernando. Conſiderantes eci- 
am, quod Ecclgſiæ ſeculares non collegiate veſtra- 
rum Givitatum et Diocgſium in quibus ſingulares 
i Refores et Vicarii et nulli alii ſunt Clerici inftituti, 
tum quia erga ipſos a ſuis Prelatis Solicitudo debita 
in Viſitatione ac aliis adhibetur ; tum quia in eis 
 Chricorum Collegia non exiſtunt a Metropoktano 
 weftro quaſi nunquam indigeant viſitari, et propter 
hoc ipſas Ratione Vi fitationis metropoliticæ in Bro- 
curationibus aggravari nolentes, Vobis et eiſdem 
| Ecdlefris de fratrum noſtrorum Conſiho Auttoritate 


» 


apoſtolica. perpetuo indulgemus, ut idem Metropoh- 


tanus ab 1 2 s Ecclefiis procurationes, que Ratione 
" Vifttatlonis dentur, nullatenus de cetero exigere, 
vel eas Exactionibus pecuniariis aggravare valeut; 
nec eadem Ecclefie ad illarum Exhibitionem aliqua- 
tenus teneantur; decernentes quaſcunque Summas 
talium Occafione Procurationum vel Exadtionum 
contra eaſdem Ecclefias, vel Reftores et Vicarios 
zhſos ſeu alios, dictus Merropolitanus aut alter ip- 


fius Autoritate tulerit vacuas penitus et inanes, ni- 


# forte ad ſingulorum Requiſitionem, vel de omnium 
* e. 


3 "x x ? a e : 2 > 
« In, 3 * * ei a T * 4 * 
W C * 
— 
5 


aut majoris Partis veſtrum Confilio et Aſſenſu illas 
alipxerit viſtandas et tunc ſecundum- i ain 
eultates maderate juxta Conſtitutianem noftram 
Bit editam fro 72 Procurationibus expen . 
ego omnino Hominum liceat banc Paginam 
noftre Conceſſions et Conſtitutions infringere vel ei 
- K Ca. Alis temerario contraire. Si quis autem bac at- 
ituli Lincoln. ſemptare preſumpſerit, Indignationem ommipotentes 
ocat. Lib. Dei, es beatorum Petri et Pauli 


Nig: p. 36. ſe noverit incurſurum. = =_ 
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APPENDIX 
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Lasrkun BNTS "refer 
Page 110, as Evidences that Ja- 
thedral Churches were repaired 
at the Expence of the Dioceſe, 
and by a legal Aſſeſsment on . 
each Houſe. | 
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Hv. GO Dei Gratia Lincoln. Bpiſeepus, on- Martil MS. 
| nibus Archidiaconis et eorum Officialibus per in Reg. 


' Diocefin Lincoln, conſtitutis Salutem et Dei Bene- 5 Lincoln. 


| diffionem. Cum Cura et Sollicitudo Lincoln. Ee-* 
claſæ quam Deo Aufore regendam ſuſcepimus, nos 
adnodum ixvitent, ea, que bhaltenus minus bene 
oriinata, in meliorem Statum redigere ; 
Canonicorum ibidem Deo Jugiter famulancium Com- 
mods impoſterum pro futuro invigilare tenemur ; 
movemur ſiguidem, nec illud clauſis Oculis de cetero 
preterire Puſſumus, quod et vos mavere deberet et 
von movet, ad quos ſpecialius pertinet Cura et Sol. 
licitudo E eelefue Lincoln. quod cum tantam habeat 
Filorum Multitudinem, i 2 eam contempnunt, ut 
 ſaltem cam ſemel in Ano, ſecundum Conſuetudinems 
Erelefie noftre, que in alis E cclefiis Epiſcopalilus 
celebris habetur, eam in propria Perſona, vel de 
ſuis Facultatibus condignas Oblationes mittendb, 
 neghgant viſitare. Quod quidem ex Nepti gencia 
Clericorum, pocius quam Laicorum Simplicitate, - 
novimus accidiſſe. Duocirca Univerfitati ver 
Auftoritate qua fungimur præcipimus, quatenus 
Decanis, per ſonis, preſbiteris per noftram Diacefin 
conſtitutis in Virtute Obedientiæ infungutis, ut in 
 fongulis parochiis ſinguli Capellani fideles fibi com- 
miſſos ad hoc fufficientes Auttoritate 'noftra indu- 
cant, quod de fingulis Domibus aliqui in Feſtis 
 Pentecoſtes ad Locum conſuetum ti Procaſtonibus 
deftinatam 


4E N DN 


deftinatum # ſngulis Annis ſatagant n O3. 
Iationes condignas, &c. in Signum Obedientiæ et 


Recordationis mauricis fuz Lincoln. Ecchfie of- 
3 0 


3 


A fuller Proceſs in „ Bihop An $ Ti ime. 


eg · Sutton: O, &c. Decanis, &c. Ab antiquo in noſtra 
169. 


_ Dioci Confuetudd laudabilis inolevit, et inolita 


per Continuationem 7. emporis inibi ( partibus veſ- 
tris de novo duntaxat exceptis) ſuſcepit Bactenus 


ncrementum, videlicet quod finguli Decanatus 


diftz Dioceſeos Summas pecuniæ de ſingulis paro- 


 chiis Decanatuum ſuorum ad opus Fabrice Eeclg 


notre, immo totius Dioceſeos Cathedralis pie colla- 


tas, coacervantes illas in Ecclefia predifia ftatutis 
ad hoc Temporibus preſtare ſolebant. Set ecce Auri- 
Bur noftris nuper inſonuit, quod de Decanatibus 
'veſtris pro Anno preterito ad tam pium Opus et 


Strufturam,  adeo venerabili Stemmate propagatam, 
per vos nil erat penitus per ſolutum, quod -utique 


non tam in Devotionem Subditorum, quam veſtre 


 Negligentie ſub pallio Excuſationis utinam non in 


Poeccatis velate eſt ut dicitur merito imputandum. 


Ceterum quis unquam obnoxius Culpæ Spem Veniæ 
Preſumit habere, qui in Obſequio Matris Gratiæ 
er Auttritis $ alutis, patronæ ficcleflt pradifie in- 


depotum et negligentem ſe reddit? Quocircu vos 
| mone muss el hortamur in Domino, vobi ; in Vir- 
* ute Obedientiæ firmiter injungendo mandamus, 


ESE Vicarios et Capellanos parochtarum 
anatuum veſtrorum ſuper hujus - Subſtnefione 
| Subventionis Fabrice, Obftaculo Dilationis ſubiato, 
Maaciter alloquentes, circa Contributionem - dio 
. Uſui more ſolito. faciendam, et aliam promotionem 
1 Legata in Teftamentis de cætero per Loca Fa- 
ciendis fimiliter procurandam, efficacem- Operam 
eee curetis: Culpam vęſtram Pteteritam in 
e per Diligemian * purgantes; ne 


US, 


* * 


eit, bo 7 & 1 2 8 ee roars. 
notre Dioceſeas de — erga Eceleftam 
A ap notari contingat : et ob hoc de alis Re- 
t adbibendo nos oporteat cogitare. Vos autem 
ſuper hiis facere detreveritis nos circa Feſtum 
| ſans C. reddatis certiores, per Literas veſtras 
Patentes harum Seriem continentes: Dat. apud NWetel- 
ham: imp #6 * Decembris yd Anno 
Domini 1 
* ler B Proces to the ag of. Mer. Ibid. P. 362. 
thampton, 1317 A 
A A clearer Exolanerios: af the Uſes for which 
Pentecoſtals were deſigned. 
Ordinatis Johannis 8 Epi ſeops Lin 
coln. de Conſeuſu Capituli, A. D. 1453. 553 
Imprimis, quod ubi in quolibet e eee Lib. D. in 
Lincoln. -Dioceſeos Lahe, reddi matrici Eccleſia Reg. 0 2 G 
de feingulis Domibus ctjigſlibet Parochie finguli — 
QNuadranles pentecaſtales in Signum Subjeftionis ma: 
trici Acelgliæ, quæ olim attingebant annuatim ad 
Aducentas Libras et ultra. Jam autem hiis Diebus 
Modicum ſeue Nil pervenit de hujuſmodi Quadran- 
tibus ad Ecclefiam prædidlam nec a longis retroatts 
Temporibus fic pervenit: Goncordatum eſt per De- 
canum et Capitulum difte Eecigſiæ in præſentia re- 
verendi Patris Domini Lincoln. quod idem reve- 
rendur Pater Exemplo ſandti Hugonis ibidem Pro- 
vocatus, conceſſit gratioſe ſcribere omnibus Archi- 
diaconis... ſuis et eorum Officialibus infra Diocęſin 
ſuam Lincoln. ubilibet conſtitutis pro dictis Qua- 
drantilus pentecoſtalibus ditto matrici Becigſiæ 
Lincoln. lævandis et colligendis, attenta laudabili 
Conſuetudine ac Poſſeſſione gfu/dem Laute * ea 
Parte ab antiguo uſitati sz. 
And accordingly the following Node bed. 
Johannes Permiſione divina Lincoln. Epiſ- 
copus dilectis in Chriſto Filiis Johanni Gilbert De- 
cretorum Doctori frog, in Archidiaconatu 2 


. 


1 
gue Jure Buctalaureo Saluem e Ser 
difionem.: Cum ommas er finguli Refiores, Va, 
et ali quicunque Beneficia eccleftaſtica infra neftram - 
Dioggfin-. 1 obtinentes, necuon. wines die. 
y \Sexics perſonæ ul bos perentes, ac in — — 
bus et poſſeſſonibus ſu ſuſfecientia infra Diocgfin 
tram antediifam Domicilia tenentes et Larem fo- 
ventes,. Ecclefiam noſtram cathedralem beats 1 
fie Lincoln. ſaliem ſemel fingulis Aumit in mr bo 
-- 7 11:11 Pemtecoftes cum ſolemni Proceſſrone perſonalit . 
tire, et eam vifttare, Debitumq; ſue Devotionis in 
facere, et in ſummo A Mi Ecclefie 44 
cathedralis Oblationes - condign 
peccatofigss . 4 in 


= —_— certum denentur mittere dee | — 
_ Vaeesſuppleat in hac ver e g Mam 19. 
— rar er Oblationes eu in Abart- 


an debite offerends. 
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wit and their Cure. 4. g proper 
this Month. 5, Of Artificial Gras. 6. Of Bulls, Cows, and 
Caves Ka Cheeſe. 8: Of Butter. 9. Of Hogs. 10. Of 
we of — Matters in Hubandey 3" 12. Of Tur- 

i farther Account of them. 13. Of making and 
RA, 4. Of Hons, Mares, and Colts. 8 Of Trees 
Inſects. fn 18 
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The Modern Husbandman for the Month ef. June. 


CONTAINING, 


* Deſcription: of, and the Uſes of, — Thres- 
wheel and Pulley Drill-Ploughs, ſeveral Sorts of Horſe- 
tales and Hand-Inſtruments,' as they are now employed by com- 
mon Farmers, for improving their C of Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, 
Beans, Rapes, - Weld, ' Coriander, Carraway, Canary, Seeds ef 
Trees, Turneps, Hops, and other Vegetables, in the cheapeſt aud 
moſt profitable Manner. 2. Of the Furniture of a Dairy, -and the 
N of Bitter and Cheeſe, according to the | Praftice'6f 
Several C es: To which is added, an Account, how the fweet- 
eſt of Butter may be made from Milk taken direQly fem Co wW e. 
though they be fed with a particular Sort of Artificial, Graſa; and 2 
. ald how to make fowe of the beſt if OP HOW Oo Hyrule 25 
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Books printed for T. baer n Gr Inn. 


Ga e it was preſented to the Nena / Society, by a Gentle a 
man who got an Efare by the conſtant Practice of this Method; | 5 
and whereby the pooreſt Ground may be advanced to the higheft [] 

Value. 3. The true Way of ſuckling Houſe-Lambs as it is per - FP 

ſormed by the Meadow farmer and the Plough- farmer, ſo plamly 1 
wrote of, ghat thoſe; Who never faw this Work done, may eaſily 
become Maſters. af this curious Art, by which e great 

Towns: may cheaply enjoy this delicate Meat. Of proper 

er to be done in Chillurs and Vale land, in this 
A large Accdunt of making natural Hay; and its pre- 

ſervation Firing and other Damage. 6. Of Shearing Sheep. 

The Nature and Value of the ſeveral Sorts of -Wools of Gear Bri- 

* tain and how it is run to France. 7. The unfortunate Death of a 
Lord of a Mannor, that was killed by his own-Bult;—and how a 
Black-Moor, in Buckingham/bire, killed a Savage Bull with only 

of. Nails, g. The' ſeveral Benefits of keeping the Pole, or 

ha efs Breed of Cows and Bulls, as it is now done by ſeveral Gen- 

tlemen. 9. The Management of a Crop of Turnep-ſeed, and of 
Sawing Turneps in this Month. 10. The Improvement of Corn, 
Hops, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, and Bees. 11. Eighteen 

Ways of ng off and icefirgy; Rats and Mice; and the Caſe of 

& Hible, 95 near being Elles by Rats poiſoned; with Mer- 
* ae ee . 1 e FRO N 


8 Wort 


wat Ja 
A CONTAINING, „ 


| R ſeveral Sorts of Plowings neceflary to be ade! in 
this Month; in different Soils and Countries. 2. How 
— broke in one Farm, by wrong plowin their Ground, 
and how a preſent Tenant "thrives by plowing it right; with Caſes 
relating thereto.” 3. A ſure Method to fire an Aceh of Turneps, 
Coleworts, Wald, Flax, and many other Vegetables, from the 
Damage of Flies, for Three - pence Charge, | preparing the 
Seed. 4. Several experienced Ways to make Rapes, or Coleworts 
anſwer to great Profit. 5. How to mak m prodigious Advantage 
by ſowing 1 ſeed, 'Cole-ſeed, and Weld-ſeed together, in a 
Ting ren and Situation. 6. Different Manners o Cutting and 


ſeveral Sorts of Peaſe. 7. Of Sowing, Cutting, Inning. 
other Things relating to French Wheat. 8. How to make a 

a Fleſh white at Home, and alſo while it is on Sale ® Market ; 
and.qe.cureiſeversl Diſtempers in Cows. Ec: 9: To p vent ind 
.cure-Qifeaſcs-in Sheep, "Hogs, and-Horſes. 10. — How 
to make axcellent Cheeſe om Clover-graſs. 12. The beſt "Way 
inf ell others to make Sal Butter freſh. To 5 Wich other 
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Beals printed for T. Oasen, in Gre ln 
New Secrets for improving a Dairy. 13. To keep a long 
Time ſound, by four ſevetal Ways. 14. What EE. be: 
done in the Ho in this Month, by which ſeveral curious 
and profitable Matters are diſcovered. 15. How three ſeveral Far- 
mers pay their Rents by breeding tame Pheaſants, wherein, by large 
Accounts, are ſhewn their ingenious cheap Ways of doing it. 16. 
The Method of: breeding mottled or white Peacocks. 17 How to 
diſcover. where Peat is to be found, with ample: Accounts of the vat 
Improvements that have accrued by is cheap Aſhes made at N. 
bury, Langley, &c. by which Thouſands of Acres may be put t 
this Uſe, to the great Advantage of Farmers, and to the immenſd 
Profit of Great Britain, Ireland, and our Plantations Abtnad. 
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| 9 HE preſent Practice of the beſt Managers in getting in 
| Wheat Crops. 2. Curious Caſes relating to We. C 52 
3. Six ſeveral Ways of curing wettiſh or damp Wheat- Ears. 4. 
How | Farmers Erw. dag Ke Ro Four Pence or Six Pence a 
Buſhel. 5. Experienced Caſes in the Improvement and getting in 
of Rye, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, Beans, Canary, 1 Gar 
way, and other Crops of Grain. 6. Of a Flax Crop, and how to 
improve it, after it is got in, to the greateſt Advantage. 7. A new 
Method of greatly improving a Crop of Clover, while it is ſeedin 
in the Field. 8. Plowings neceſſary to be performed iniſev 
Countries in this Month. 9. Of Hop-Plantations for Auguſt, and 
the 9 7 8 Farmers Management of their ſecond Crop of Hay. 
10. A large Account of managing Bees in this Month. 11. How 
Cattle died of the Murrain in 1736, and a famous Receipt to cure 
or r it, with many other ſerviceable Matters Nr ee 
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1. k digerent Ways of Plowing, and ocher Mang en ts : 
I preparatory to the ſowing of Wheat in Vale and Alen oy 
- Lands ; allo, = Method of ſowing ſeveral Sorts of Wheat ſescds in 


their praper Soils, in Drills; in Bout, in Ridge,” and in Broad- 
lands. 2. Eighteen ſeveral Caſes, proving, how Wheat becomes 
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: nutty, and how to prevent a Farmer's havi ſmutty or Pep 
wheat. 3. Several curious Obſervations Arg: a 
ver, and other Graſs-lays, and Stubbles with Wheat 4. ng 05 
Nye for a ſtanding Crop, or for feeding ing Cale on ip 2rogh Food in 
15 the Field. 5. The Pulling and Inning of Flax and Hemp, with 
many Reaſons to.ſhew how they may * improved at Home in the 
_ * * 3 alſo, the Nature and Value of Talias and Ru/- 
| fan 6. The Picking of Hops, and curin them on 
13 Cockle. „and other Kilns, with an Account of their goed and „ 
| : bad Qualities. 7. The Engliſh and Triſh Ways of Having and pre- 1 
Potatoes in the hardeſt Froſts, and of the great ſervice that 
the 9 or Munter Potatoe did to the Iriſb, in the Famine of 
"PE. $249- How a Crop of St. Foyne may be enjoyed a Year ſooner 
$3 the common Way of ſowing it. 9. How the Gipſy and | 
33 another, Sort of Vagrants pr prejudice t Farmer, with a Hiſtory ß 
33 their Lives and Actions. 10. The Profit of ſowing the Winter- 
© Thetch in this Month, and of gathering and drying Saffron. II. 
3 The great Advantage of Incloſure, "Devon by the Example of In- 
1 - Cloſing a common by Actof Parliament, to the mutual Satisfaction 
| and Profit both of 75 rich Lord of the Manor, and the poor Com- 
And, alſo of tlie infinite Damage they do the Poor and 
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ö i mY the Fanner, and the Guilt they load themſelyes with, who unlaw- 
= uy andunyulily incloſe and detain Commons from them. | 
* To which are added, © 
| "wy Many other curions and ſerviceable Matrors, never before pub mee 
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| E ;Charadter of many Sorts of W heatfor m—_— 
Proper Soils. |. 2. Of Dreſſing, Plowin 
in different Countries. 3. Several Cates, ving the 
g Wheat-ſeed. 4. To prevent the racy 
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"of Wheat-Seed. 5. Several Ways to prepare Wheat Seed do, Sow- 


F 
| Ing. 6. How one Gentleman got good Crops of Grain, and ano- 
| # | S ONE. 
| . 5. 7 bad ons by uſing one —4 of Manure. 7 Obſervations on 
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4 Nodal on Huſbandry, 8. Of Landlords Letting, 
— = 12k Taking Farms, with cutious Caſes relating to on 
— fame. 9. Of making and managing a Liquorice-Plantation. 
. The Advantages of buying in Welch Sheep by Farmers, 11. of 
ji Fairs and 2 4 for hiring Farmers - Servants, — 8 
large Account of Tyches, 3 about 
8 with FF 207 Sir. Ws my Phipps. Of ſeveral 
| La, Jug abont Tythes. 8 | Servants, cheir Prejudice to Far- 
* * 22 e : * 
= 0 Which 1s 
A | Mavy other curious and ſerviceable Moen, never or beer publifbed, 
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